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DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 


ITS EFFECTS ON NATIONAL WEALTH, ON GOVERNMENT, AND ON THE 
CHARACTER OF NATIONS. 


A prorounp and valuable work has just appeared in France, en- 
titled, ‘ A ‘Treatise on Legislation, or an explanation of the general 
laws by which nations prosper, decline, or remain stationary. By 
Charles Comte, avocat & la Cour Royale de Paris ; in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Published by Santelet, Librarian, Paris, 1827.’ The space afforded 
by a review is necessarily too limited to allow us to give an analysis 
of this great work. The vast variety of the facts it contains, and 
the knowledge which it implies, makes it impossible to epitomise or 
give a just idea of it, ina few pages. Besides, though the main 
subject is not, as might be supposed from the title, jurisprudence, 
but the laws to which Nature subjects man, we must confess we 
frequently need that degree of knowledge which could enable us to 
hazard our opinion on several of the great questions it proposes. 


But we flatter ourselves we may do what will prove agreeable to 
the readers of this Journal, and above all, what may be useful to 
society, in detaching from this work an important chapter,—a 
chapter which of itself makes a complete work, and upon which we 
ardently desire to fix the attention of our contemporaries. Mons. 
Comte has consecrated his fourth volume, containing 536 pages, to 
his fifth book, entitled, ‘ Domestic Slavery considered, in the facts 
which constitute it, and in the effects which it produces on the 
intellectual, physical, and moral faculties of the various classes of 
the people ; its effects on wealth, on the nature of government, and 
the reciprocal relation of nations ; and on some kind of associations 
which resemble Slavery.’ 


We regard this work as the most complete, learned, and philosophi- 
cal treatise, that has ever yet been written on slavery and its disastrous 
effects. Humanity has doubtless inspired many eloquent discourses 
against an institution so disgraceful to our species, but hitherto the 
slave-owners have despised them, or considered them only as im- 
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practicable theories, founded on the writer’s ignorance of facts ; 
here, however, facts are presented to us, facts of every age, and of 
every region of the globe, and they are presented to us with a pre- 
cision, exactness, and authenticity, that leaves no doubt of their 
truth, and of the conclusions to be drawn from them. 


Slavery is so distant from the manners, habits, and even memory 
of the French, that there are not a few among them who would look 
upon a treatise on the fatal consequences of slavery with the same 
eye that they would regard a treatise on the errors of paganism ; or 
at least they would believe it applied only to some distant isles of 
America, or to the fate of a race for whom they felt no sympathy. 
They have so often heard it repeated that Christianity had abolished 
slavery, that they pay no attention to the assertion of its not having 
been really abolished in England till the year 1660, by statute 
the 12th of Charles II., chap. 24; nor in Western Europe, till 
the eighteenth century ; and, that in Eastern Europe it has never 
ceased to exist. So far, indeed, from the cause of the abolition of 
slavery being gained, a great revolution has taken place, and is still 
going on under our eyes, by which whole countries are suddenly 
raised to the rank of powerful and civilized states, where slavery is 
instituted by law, and which may hereafter give a most alarming 
preponderance in the balance of the universe to those countries 
governed by slave-owners. 

The great mass of the population of Russia and Poland are slaves, 
as well as is nearly one-half of the Austrian States ; and never has 
the power of Russia and Austria been of such weight in Europe as 
in our days. England, France, and Holland, maintain slavery in 
their colonies, scattered through Asia, Africa, and America. Spain 
and Portugal maintain slavery in the few colonies left them ; ten, 
out of the two-and-twenty States of America, and those the largest 
and the most happily situated, maintain slavery. In all British 
India, over the whole of that part of Asia which is tributary to 
England, slavery is legal, without, however, being very common. 
Lastly, in almost all the colossal Republics of America, (late colonies 
of Spain and Portugal,) slavery is still legal, though measures are 
taken for its future abolition, but they are constantly attacked or 
eluded by the passions or prejudices of the people. These, never- 
theless, are the states which now form Christendom and the civilized 
world ; these are the states which dictate laws to others. Certainly, 
when the sovereign power is in the hands of so many slave-owners, 
the time is not come in which we may declare the abolition of 
slavery accomplished ; on the contrary, we ought more than ever 
to collect facts, to study and to publish them, in order to deter 
rising nations from continuing a system so iniquitous. 


Slavery, although still continued by civilized states, evidently 
origimated in the abuse of victory among barbarians, The con- 
rs, instead of putting to death the vanquished, thought it more 
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humane, and, above all, more profitable, to preserve their lives, in 
order to make them work for them. Mons. Comte, according to 
the title of his book, examines what has been the result of this cal- 
culation on the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties of the 
conquerors, as well as the vanquished. He begins by acknow- 
ledging, that the physical organs of the masters are not necessarily 








deteriorated by slavery ; the bodily strength is maintained by whole- 
5 some and abundant food, by sufficient exercise, and by the choice 
; of those by whom the race is propagated. The masters, in a bar- 
f barous as well as civilized state, unite all these advantages. Their 
| food is always certain ; habit, pleasure, and even policy, make them 
i continue those exercises which fit them equally for war or the chace; 
nd and, lastly, they might, if no aristocratic prejudice prevented them, 
4 choose their wives from among the most beautiful women, as the 
1 Turks and Persians, who have in this manner constantly improved 
" the beauty of their race. 
of But slavery must necessarily vitiate the physical organization of 
ll slaves ; for, instead of having the food they need, their nourish- 
y ment, apparel, and habitations, are according to what it pleases 
is their masters to allow them. All exercises that may tend to give 
g them strength, agility, and courage, are forbidden, as serving to 
Ss render them dangerous to their possessors. The few mechanical 
operations in which they are employed for the interest of their 
, masters, can only develop a part of their organs, and even this is 
8 limited, because a forced and excessive exercise, accompanied with 
.~ privation of food, is productive of weakness rather than of strength. 
in Add to these considerations, that slaves can only have the least 
in handsome women for their wives, the more beautiful even of their 
n, own race being selected for their masters ; and it will. easily be 
st imagined how their own race must become daily more and more 
sh degraded. 
to But the development of the physical organization ought to be 
yn. considered, particularly with respect to the power it gives man over 
ies matter, by employing it to the satisfying of his wants. Now 
ire slavery arrests this progress of industry in the master as well as the 
or slave. The first effect it produces, with respect to the former, is 
er- disengaging him from all that kind of labour which furnishes man 
ed with the immediate means of existence ; the second, to make him 
ly, look with contempt on it. Anciently, only one profession was 
TS, looked upon as not debasing, that of hiring, buying, or selling men. 
of Octavius was reproached with one of his ancestors having held a 
ver bank ; while Marcus Cato trafficked in men ; he sold, particularly, 
ter the old who brought him but little profit, and who might soon 
have become useless; yet this Cato was the guardian of public 
itly morals, * 
on- 
ore * Plutarch’s Life of Mareus Cato, p, 402. 
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This contempt of all manual labour, which was called servile, was 
universal among the Greeks and Romans; it is universal, also, 
among the master colonists. Even the European mechanic, debased 
by crime, no sooner becomes possessed of a slave, than he looks 
upon manual labour as derogatory to his dignity. ‘The Dutch, who 
at home can so well appreciate all kinds of useful work, at Batavia 
and the Cape of Good Hope, feel an insurmountable aversion to, 
and contempt for it. ‘The English at St. Helena, in Jamaica, and 
in all their colonies ; the Anglo-Americans, in the ten southern 
states ; in like manner renounce all industrious occupations. In 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia, the proprietor never works ; the 
serfs labour only on cultivating the earth; all other kinds of 
industry are confined to the Jews, who, already despised, will not 
be more so from their being useful. ‘Thus, though slavery does 
not necessarily vitiate the physical organs of the upper class, its 
effect is to render the exercise of this class null, as it regards all 
kinds of work necessary to the existence of man. They are no 
more than instruments, useless to the great mass of human nature, 
and serving the individual possessing them only in inflicting evil on 
others. If, by some great catastrophe, the whole race of slave- 
owners were to be suddenly destroyed, there would be no work 
suspended, no wealth lost ; nothing would cease with them but the 
sufferings they inflict on their slaves. 

The progress of industry is in like manner stopped by the state 
of debasement to which the master reduces the slave, as it is in 
himself by his contempt for all kinds of occupation. The slaves of 
the present day are incapable of any labour wh.ch demands. intelli- 
gence, taste, or attention. It is probable that the great works of 
Roman antiquity were executed by men formed to industry while 
free, and reduced by war to slavery; for, after the Romans had 
conquered the civilized world, and could no longer find slaves 
except among barbarians, the arts and every kind of industry 
declined, and they became themselves barbarous. 

Let us now see, with our author, what effect slavery produces on 
the intellectual faculties of both the masters and slaves.* 


With respect to the masters, we must distinguish those who enjoy 
political liberty from those who are deprived of it. In the first case, 
the intellectual faculties which serve to operate on men make pro- 
gress, while those which operate on matter remain undeveloped. 
In the second, neither the one nor the other are exercised. ‘The 
natural indolence of man makes him prefer force to reason, command 
to persuasion, whenever he has the choice. But anciently, the 
citizen of free states, not having the power of commanding his 
equals, as he did his slaves, was obliged to learn the art of per- 
suading them. He then studied man as his equal, on whom he 





* Chap. iv. p. 54. 
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was to act by persuasion ; but he did not study nature, upon which 
he was to act only through the arm of his slaves. The means of 
saving them a little fatigue, was not worth the trouble of discover- 
ing ; all application of science to industry appeared to him degrad- 
ing ; when he lost his political liberty, he had no longer any interest 
in studying man ; he had no more than before in studying nature ; 
he renounced a work without any object, all kinds of knowledge 
were extinguished, and a return to barbarism was the consequence. 
The English are the only European colonists who have obtained 
from the mother country any political power ; they are, accordingly, 
the only ones who have felt the need of an intellectual development, 
in order to acquire some power over their equals, by the only means 
allowed by political liberty. In the colonies of other nations, 
governed by the metropolis with absolute power, the masters 
having only to command and obey in turns, have evinced all the 
stupidity naturally belonging to despots and slaves ; if we except a 
few individuals sent for education to the mother country, far even 
from the sight of slavery. Our author proves by facts, by the 
circumstantial evidence of all travellers, the contempt for every kind 
of instruction among the Dutch colonists of the Cape ef Good Hope, 
among the French colonists of Louisiana, and among the Spanish 
colonists in those provinces where slaves are most numerous. 


As there is real political liberty in the United States, so is there 
some progress of the human mind, even among the slave-owners 
there ; but the citizens of the southern states exercise only those 
faculties which operate on man, while those of the northern states 
call into action the faculties operating on men and things, and show 
themselves equally fitted for all the arts that create wealth, and all 
those that secure power. Washington, destined to fight or to 
govern, might have been born in a land cultivated by slaves ; but 
Franklin, destined to enlighten the world, and to increase the power 
of man on nature, could have been born only in a country where the 
arts are exercised by free hands. 

With respect to slaves, the inevitable effect of their condition is 
to destroy in themselves all intellectual progress ; accordingly, in 
the American colonies, where manual labour is executed wholly by 
slaves, the masters are obliged to import from countries where 
slavery is not admitted, every kind of merchandize requiring some 
intelligence to produce. The master may employ his slave to cut 
down trees, and transport them from one place to another, but if it 
be necessary to build ships, he must send those trees to countries 
where free workmen are to be found. He may make his slaves till 
the land so as to produce corn, but when he would convert the corn 
into flour, he must send it to places where workmen are found 
capable of constructing mills. Slaves are not even competent to 
all the care that agriculture demands. They have not sufficient 
intelligence or attention to cultivate the kitchen-garden, or fruit- 
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trees ; in short, their incapacity is such that agriculture is still in 
the rudest state. ‘The masters are obliged to import from England 
their charcoal, though they have large forests within the distance of 
six miles ; sometimes even they import the bricks with which they 
build their houses. 

The incapacity of slaves for all kinds of work is easily accounted 
for. The hand never executes well what the mind has not well con- 
ceived. Our physical organs are only the instruments of our in- 
telligence ; and when the intelligence has received no development, 
it can but ill direct the organs which are at its disposition. In those 
countries where slavery is established, not only the masters are 
incapable of improving the intellectual faculties of the slaves, but 
they universally seek to debase them : the feeling of security, stronger 
than the passion of avarice, induces them to reduce their slaves as 
nearly as possible to the state of brutes. Robin relates,* that a 
French colonist of Louisiana frequently declared he feared nothing so 
much as a clever negro; that he employed all his attention to 
render his slaves stupid. He succeeded but too well. These colo- 
nists do not judge differently from the ancient Romans. Cato the 
censor saw nothing more dangerous than intellectual slaves : when 
his slaves did not labour he condemned them to sleep, so much did 
he fear giving them any time to think.t The Anglo-Americans of 
the southern states, who are at present the least ignorant and least 
brutal of slave-owners, reject, nevertheless, with horror the idea of 
teaching their slaves to read: the colonies subject to England see 
with not less terror the efforts of many of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain to spread instruction and the Christian religion among the 
negroes. { 

But if slavery condemns the master to despise industry, and the 
slave to be incapable of it, is there any resource for the nation in 
the class of those who are neither master nor slave? No: for in a 
country where slavery is established, a man who belongs to neither 
of these two classes, is obliged, unless he carries his industry else- 
where, to remain either idle or despised. If freemen consent some- 
times to work, it is only in proportion as the wages are high, to 
compensate the contempt attached to labour: and even then a free- 
man purchases slaves, or removes to another country as soon as he 
has accumulated a little wealth.* The state of the prolitaines in the 
Roman Republic deterred from all work, either by the contempt it 
incurred, or by the concurrence of the slaves of the Patricians, is 
a remarkable and terrifying example of the degradation and poverty 





* Travels in Louisiana, tom. iii. chap. Ixviii. p. 197. 
+ Plutarch’s Life of Cato. 
t See the Debates in the House of Commons of the 23d June, 1825. 
* La Rochefacault’s (2d part) Travels in the United States, vol. iv. p. 
293. 294.—3d part, vol. vi. p. 75. 
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to which slavery reduces that part of the nation belonging to neither 
class of masters nor slaves. 


These are the effects of slavery upon the physical organization of 
man, upon industry and upon intelligence ; its effects on morals are 
still more degrading. The love of idleness, the absence of all in- 
tellectual and physical activity, the possession of wealth, suddenly 
acquired by pillage, gave birth in the Romans to a passion for all 
sensual enjoyments : the gluttony and voraciousness of the nobles 
reached a point that it is impossible in the present day to form 
any idea of: the earth was ravaged to supply their debauches, and 
the riches of a whole province were sometimes swallowed up in one 
feast ; the house of a noble was crowded with slaves of both sexes ; 
the morals of the master soon felt the effects that might naturally be 
expected from such a system. The Roman history furnishes striking 
examples of the most scandalous depravity ; Mons. Comte cites two 
instances during the brilliant period of the Republic. The con- 
demnation of a hundred and sixty wives of senators, convicted of a 
plot to peisén their husbands who had neglected them for their 
slaves, and an association of men and women to give themselves 
up to one common debauch, discovered in the year 539 ; the guilty 
persons, of which the greater number were women, amounted to 
more than 7000 : more than half suffered death for it. Weregret our 
limits do not permit us to follow our author, when he shows us the 
degradation of the Romans continually augmenting with the pro- 
gress of riches and luxury ; the allowance of food to the slaves con- 
tinually diminishing ; their punishments becoming more atrocious ; 
the revolts, the servile wars ; the private revenge of slaves mul- 
tiplying the chances of danger for every master, and for the state 
itself. 


Whenever men are condemned to labour without repose, and 
without profit, are masters of no one of their own actions, are 
constantly exposed to contempt, insult, and arbitrary punishment, 
simple death ceases to be an evil to render it terrible; it must be 
accompanied with tortures which exceed by intensity the sufferings 
drawn out through a long course of life. It was necessary then for 
the Romans, in order to punish their slaves with death, to invent 
one that could terrify men weary of life: these executions were di- 
rected by the caprice of the masters, since the laws regarded slaves 
only as property: and the one most generally adopted was that of 
mangling the body with the whip, and afterwards nailing it toa 
cross ; the torment of the person thus put to death lasted several 
days, unless the executioner in pity touched some vital part. The 
writers who have given us a description of this mode of punishment, 
do not say that women or very young children were exempted from 
it when doomed to death, because their master had punished from 
an unknown cause, 
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Mons. Comte passes afterwards in review the modern colonies,* 
to show that slavery has always produced every where the same 
effects,—intemperance, profligacy, and ferocity. We abstain from 
retracing here the most repulsive part of the picture : it is too painful 
to dwell on the sufferings of so many millions of human beings 
who still languish in misery. We will content ourselves with stating 
some facts and their conclusions from the different chapters, for 
which we will continue to employ the terms of the author. 


Whenever a slave gives birth to a child, the colour of it decides 
to what race the father belongs ; it is the more difficult to be deceived 
on this subject, as there are no marriages between a white and black ; 
every child of mixed blood has been the fruit of an immoral con- 
nection, generally the consequence of the violation of the slave by 
the master. Vaillant observes, ‘ on arriving at the Cape of Good 
Hope, one is astonished at the multitude of slaves one sees as white 
as Europeans, nevertheless no white man has ever been reduced to 
slavery in this country ; on the contrary, the slaves have always 
been of Ethiopian origin.’ A tawny race is produced from con- 
nections of the masters with their negro slaves, and again from their 
connections with the tawny women are produced a race less dark ; 
and so on, till the traces of the Ethiopian blood have disappeared, 
and the slaves finish by being of the same species as their masters. 
But there is a fact in this change of race important to observe, be- 
cause we shall find it in almost all the other colonies. A colonist 
never grants freedom to children born from him and his female 
slaves: he exacts from them the same submission and labour he 
exacts from all his other slaves; he sells, exchanges, or transmits 
them to his heirs, according as he judges convenient. If one of his 
legitimate children succeeds to the possession of them, he too makes 
not the last distinction between them and his other slaves : a brother 
thus becomes proprietor of his brothers and sisters ; he exercises the 
same tyranny over them, he exacts from them the same labour, he 
mangles their bodies with the same whip; he, in like manner, sub- 
jects the females to his brutal desires : this multitude of white slaves 
are then almost always the fruits of adultery and incest. A traveller 
observes, * that there exists so little affection between relations in 
this colony, that one scarcely sees two brothers converse together. 
How is it possible any brotherly tenderness could subsist in a man 
who has ten or twelve brothers and sisters whom he considers as the 
vilest of his property, and on whom he exercises his most brutal 
passions ? 

The soil is poor at the Cape of Good Hope : it is employed chiefly 
in feeding cattle, and produces the same kinds of grain which grow 





* Of Holland, chap. vii. p. 106; England, chap. viii. p. 140; Anglo- 
America, chap. ix. p. 159; France, chap. x. p. 187; Spain, chap. xi. 
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* Barrow, vol. i. p. 130, 
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in Europe ; neither of these productions require long or painful labour, 
the necessaries of life are always those which demand the least 
fatigue, and which are cheapest. Accordingly, in general, at the Cape 
the work of the slave is not excessive, and he is abundantly nourished. 
In the Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, the soil is so fertile as to pro- 
duce sugar and other growth of the tropics : these productions, ob- 
tained by constant and hard labour, are generally destined to exporta- 
tion ; as their sale is easy, the masters are interested in exacting from 
their slaves the greatest quantity of work possible ; as, on the other 
hand, the necessaries of life are scarce and dear, they are allowed only 
what is absolutely sufficient to sustain life. This difference exists not 
only between the Cape and Guiana: slavery, every where cruel and 
degrading, is nevertheless alleviated in pasture countries by long rest 
and sufficient nourishment, in those countries which cultivate grain, 
the labour is more rude and unbroken ; but not, however, to such a 
degree as to hinder the slave population from increasing ; but where 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, and, above all, sugar are cultivated, the labour 
is severest, the food most scanty, and the mortality infinitely greater 
than the births. 


Female slaves, who are unfortunately distinguished by personal 
beauty, have to fear not only the unlawful desires of the master and 
overseers on whom they depend, but also atrocious chastisements, 
in order to subdue their resistance, or to punish them ; and lastly, 
the jealousy of the white women. A woman, when she chastises one 
of her slaves, seeks always to disfigure her: the blows of the whip, 
sometimes even the stabs of a dagger, are directed on the bosom. 
Stedman relates an anecdote of a Creole lady, who observing in her 
plantation a young and beautiful slave, ordered a hot iron to be 
applied on her forehead, cheeks and lips, and the tendon Achilles to 
be cut : she was thus instantly changed from beauty to deformity. * 


After many facts which prove how much slavery corrupts morals 
in the English colonies, and in those of the United States, the author 
cites a law in these last, more odious even than actions resulting 
from the indulgence of the viler passions. It is expressly forbidden 
any slave-owner to improve the intellectual faculties of his slaves : 
he who should be convicted of having taught one of them to read, 
shall be condemned to pay a fine seven times greater than he would 
incur for cutting off their hands or tongue, or otherwise maiming 
them ; in the last case he would only be condemned to a fine of 
14/., in the former to one of 100/. It is equally forbidden to per- 
mit a slave any traflic for his own profit ; no assembling of slaves 
is allowed : if a white man meets on the high-road more than seven 
collected together, he is bound to administer the whip on them, not 
exceeding twenty lashes to each person: if a slave presumes to de- 





ies Stedman’s Travels in Surinam, vol. ii. p. 170, 171. ; vol. iii. p. 101, 
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fend himself against a white man, he is punished as having been 
guilty of the blackest crime. No individual, either negro or of 
mixed blood, can appear in the streets after night-fall without a 
special permission ; the delinquents, either free or slave, are carried 
off by a military police, who continually parade the streets, and 
punish them according to cireumstances.* 


Slavery was legal in all the Spanish colonies, but in those which 
made a rapid progress in prosperity, the negroes were few, or almost 
none, while the conquered race of indigenous men, though subject 
to the hardest government, were still not reduced to slavery. With 
the exception of Cuba, and some other points producing the fruits 
of the tropics, and subject to the rule of the plantation, labour was 
executed throughout Spanish America by free hands ; it was re- 
spected ; and this single circumstance served to compensate for a 
despotic government the vigilance of the inquisition, and all the 
precautions taken to prevent instruction, and to stop the progress of 
civilization. Mons. Comte proves by a series of facts, that in all 
the Spanish American colonies the progress of the human mind, 
industry, population, and morality, have always been in an inverse 
ratio to the number of slaves, and to the severity of their treatment. 


After having proved that slavery vitiates the physical constitution 
of those reduced to it; that it renders the master incapable of any 
kind of work, and the slave incapable of any labour proportional 
to that of a free man; that it disgusts the first from all exercise of 
the mind, and forbids it to the last ; that it prevents the formation 
of a middle class, neither master nor slave, or, if they do exist, they 
are forced to emigrate; that while it creates the most infamous 
morals in the master, leaves not the slave even the pretension of 
having any, by depriving him of every exercise of his will, or direc- 
tion of his action ; it is already demonstrated that a more fatal insti- 
tution than slavery cannot be introduced into society. But this is 
not all ; Mons. Comte proceeds to examine the effect slavery has had 
on the individual liberty of the master—upon the increase of wealth 
and of population—upon political liberty—and upon the independ- 
ence of natioris ; and in each of these new points of view he shows, 
from universal experience, that this horrible institution, whenever 
it is tolerated, is not less fatal to the master than the slave. 


In countries where slavery is admitted, a dreadful calamity conti- 
nually threatens free men, from their station in life being question- 
able ; in fact, if a person is presumed free till it has been proved 
he is not, how could masters keep their slaves, or pursue them if 
they escaped? If, on the contrary, every individual is presumed a 
slave till it has been proved he is free, would not free persons be 
perpetually exposed to be treated as slaves ? f 





* Travels in Canada and the United States, by F, Hall, p. 424. 
+ Chap. xii., p. 223. 
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No crime was more frequent among the ancients than child-steal- 
ing ; slaves frequently took that method of avenging themselves on 
their masters: they carried off the child intrusted to their care, either 
from revenge, cupigity, and sometimes, perhaps, tenderness ; and 
afterwards, when pressed by want, sold it. Ancient comedies con- 
tinually allude to this crime ; and the history of Virginia shows us, 
that adults, particularly women, were not exempt from this question 
of station, which might legally deprive them of their liberty and 
honour. Every one of Ethiopian origin in the English colonies, or 
bearing the slightest tinge of the colour which distinguishes that 
race, is presumed a slave till he proves the contrary. A white man 
of pure race might take possession of every person, man, woman, 
or child, who happen to be a little dark, and keep him as his pro- 
perty, until the person of colour proves he is free, or till he is 
claimed by another proprietor. He who can possess himself, either 
by art or violence, of the legal deeds which prove an individual free, 
might, by that act, make a slave of him; and to appropriate, it is 
sufficient to take possession of him. 

The degree of misery and danger which presses on every indivi- 
dual of the tawny race in the European colonies, and in those of the 
United States, by this established rule, is not to be imagined; nor 
the horrible kind of robbery by which free men or women might be 
carried off from the northern states where slavery is abolished, to 
be sold in the southern states; nor the infamous abuse that is made 
of pretended contracts of apprenticeship, to retain in positive slavery 
men who have a legal right to liberty. These misfortunes, it is 
true, till now, have only fallen on a race for whom the whites have 
shown neither charity, sympathy, nor pity: a race from whom they 
look upon themselves as disengaged from all moral duty, aud from all 
religious feeling, which binds us not only to men, but to every crea- 
ture that can feel and suffer. But the vices of the Europeans will 
at last avenge the negroes. We have already shown that the chil- 
dren born from their profligacy approach so nearly in colour the 
white race as to be no longer distinguishable. The moment is 
come when children completely white may be stolen from their rich 
parents, and sold as belonging to the mulatto race, either as children 
or grandchildren, without any possible means of reclaiming them, 

Proceeding to the influence of slavery on the distribution of 
riches,* Mons. Comte protests, with reason, against the immorality 
of this question. ‘To ask if the work performed by slaves be less ex- 
pensive than that executed by free men, is like asking if property 
gained by robbery on the high-way costs less than that which is 
acquired by some degree of industry, It is still worse: it is consi- 
dering the largest part of mankind as a sort of productive machine 
that has the more value in proportion as it absorbs a less considerable 





* Chap. xiii. p. 237. 
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part of the wealth it produces. But after having made us feel how 
ill-placed this question is, he proceeds not less to demonstrate that 
the labour one man obtains from many others by the force of blows, 
costs him more than the work obtained from men paying them 
just wages. 

It might be proved to the slave-owner, in casting his accounts, 
that it would be for his own profit to abolish slavery; but the national 
account, that which our author makes, is far more important. He 
demonstrates that the system of slavery creates, distributes, and 
accumulates much less wealth than any other by which the work of 
society could be executed. In fact, in a slave country, where the 
masters feel an equal degree of disgust as shame for all kinds of 
employment, their physical force, as well as their intellectual moral 
faculties, are lost for the production and preservation of wealth. 
The idleness to which they are condemned gives birth to a passion 
for all physical enjoyments, to every thing that could interrupt the 
monotony of their existence—the pleasures of the table, women, 
gaming: in short, all the vices which rapidly dissipate the riches 
produced by the industry of others. In this same country, beside 
the masters, there are only slaves; every other class have neces- 
sarily disappeared, and the slaves have nothing, and could accumu- 
late nothing ; they have reached the last degree of poverty and 
degradation to which men can arrive. Three causes have contri- 
buted to brutify them : first, the pains their owners take to render 
them stupid, in order to secure their own safety: secondly, excess 
of labour, which gives them no time, even for thought : and, thirdly, 
the complete absence of every desire to instruct themselves. A 
slave is accountable only for the employment of his physical 
strength, and when he has delivered the produce of that to his 
master, there are no further demands on him. 

Deprived of intelligence, the slave, with a given quantity of 
labour, does the least possible work. Deprived of all interest in the 
wealth he creates, with a given allowance, he makes the greatest 
possible waste ; for there is only danger for him in economising. A 
country cultivated by a slave population has only the physical organs 
of the slaves, destitute of every principle of intelligence, and stimu- 
lated only by the whip, as its means of producing wealth. Corporal 
punishment may easily exact certain motions of the body, but it 
cannot create the energy that free will gives; or if it could, a 
strength destitute of address, intelligence, and morality, could 
not produce riches, much less preserve them, however otherwise 
energetic. ; 

We are ill informed with respect to the industry of the ancients ; 
it appears that it prospered only in those states where the slaves, 
few in number, were associated in the work, instead of being exclu- 
sively charged with it. It was the same thing with respect to 
agriculture ; it prospered under the consular hands, but in propor- 
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tion as the number of slaves increased in Italy, the country lost its 
fertility, and was at length converted almost entirely into pasture 
land. But we can better judge of the effects of slavery on the dis- 
tribution of wealth in the modern colonies. Agriculture is the only 
branch of industry subsisting, and it is exercised without care or 
intelligence ; a succession of crops which exhaust the land are taken 
from it without interruption or repose. Slaves, whom no interest 
excites, hardly do a tenth part of the work, according to the report 
of travellers, that labourers execute in a free country ;* the produce 
of their labour must then, of necessity, be dearer. The deteriora- 
tion of the soil is an acknowledged fact in all the colonies where 
slavery is established, as well as in the southern states of America. 
All kinds of handicraft are above the capacity of the slave. The 
inhabitants of the southern states are obliged to call, at a great 
expense, workmen from the northern to build their houses; but 
these workmen return as soon as the business for which they were 
sent is finished. ‘To repair their houses, therefore, they must wait 
till some new building, perhaps after many years, recalls these 
workmen. Accordingly, few houses are in good condition, and it 
happens sometimes to see a sumptuous table, covered with silver, 
spread in a room where there has been no glass to the windows 
for ten years.t These are the results of slavery : the masters must 
import a great part of their food, and the whole of every kind of 
manufactured goods. They pay dearer for all labour demanding any 
intelligence. ‘They receive from their estates only half the revenue 
they would draw from them in a free country ; for it is in that pro- 
portion that the sale of land, of equal fertility and extent, is estab- 
lished. The slave-owners live in a continual state of distress. 
According to a report presented to the House of Commons by an 
assembly of the colonists of Jamaica, they are loaded with debt, 
and one quarter of their sugar plantations have been sold within the 
space of a few years by authority of justice. t 

In investigating the influence of slavery on the increase of popu- 
lation in the different classes, Mons. Comte lays great stress on this 
principle : that as the population can only augment with the aug- 
mentation of the revenue, and that as each master consumes the 
revenue created by five or ten slaves, the population of the first class 
can only increase in proportion as the slave population increases five 
or ten fold ;§ but as the population of the slaves, so far from aug- 
menting, rapidly diminishes, the growth of the white population 
supposes, indeed necessitates, an augmentation five or ten times 
greater by the slave trade, with all its accompanying horrors. 

The author sums up, in these terms, a chapter upon the influence 





* Robins’s Travels in Louisiana, vol. i. c. vi. p. 92. 
+ Rochefaucault’s Travels in the United States, vol. v. b. ii. p. 95. 


} Report of the 25th of February 1825. East and West India sugar, 
pp. 121, 122, 128, 
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of domestic slavery on the spirit and nature of government.* Thus, 
in a state where one part of the population is in possession of the 
other as property, we find that great numbers of the first are 
naturally disposed to invade the power and possess themselves of 
the wealth of others ; and that the second, that part of the popula- 
tion that live only by their labour, whom slavery debases or prevents 
from all works of industry, are equally disposed to league with any 
individual who purposes to subdue or destroy the class of masters. 
Lastly, we find that the most violent despotism, as long as it 
weakened or destroyed the power of the master, would be a blessing 
for the slave. ‘Thus, the tendency of the great mass of the popula- 
tion is towards the establishment of a single despot ; and when des- 
potism is established, it is exercised with the same rapacity, brutality, 
cruelty, and stupidity, that the masters always practised towards 
their slaves. 


From the facts collected to exemplify the influence of slavery upon 
the indépendence of nations,+ there results two important truths : 
first, that whenever one people subdues another and become slave- 
owners, they place themselves by this single act between two enemies, 
they expose themselves to be massacred by the men they possess, or 
to be subdued by foreigners ; secondly, whenever a coalition is formed 
between internal and external enemies, the masters have no means 
of defence. 


But we must finish this long extract, though seven other chapters 
remain to be analysed. None, perhaps, better merits attention than 
that which treats on the reciprocal influence of slavery on religion, 
and religion on slavery.{ It is impossible by an extract to supply 
the work itself; we attempt only to inspire a desire of reading it, 
by showing how little before Mons. Comte the effects of slavery have 
been studied ; how important its history is in the general history of 
mankind ; what light it throws on the rapid decay of the great 
ponte of antiquity; and what great calamities and sufferings it 
oretels for modern nations, who obstinately persevere in continuing 
this corroding evil. No one can read Mons. Comte’s book without 
perceiving a new light thrown on slavery ; certainly we did not, be- 
fore opening it, believe ourselves indifferent to the sufferings of our 
fellow-creatures, or lukewarm in our sentiments on this great crime 
of nations; nevertheless, the reading this work has been a sort of 
revelation to us of all that this system has of most absurd, atrocious, 
and ruinous ; of its efficacity in destroying all that gives worth to 
human nature or value to life. We ardently desire to give to others 
the same impression we have received, for we repeat, so far from 
slavery being only a calamity of past times, it is present, it is me- 
hacing, it is spread among nations destined but for that to increase 
with extreme rapidity, who are possessors of the finest parts of the 
habitable globe. Never, perhaps, was it more important to the 





* Chap. 15.p. 229. + Chap. xvi. p. 330. 4 Chap. xviii. p. 378, 
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The Cloud. 


fate of mankind to show what slavery necessarily effects, in order 
to dry up this source of misery, stupidity, and crime, in countries 
just rising into civilization. 
Geneva, June 1827. 





Tue Croup. 


How pure is the breeze in the fresh morn awaking, 
That chases the silvery mist as it flies! 

While the lark from his nest in the wild thyme is breaking, 
And hurries from earth to rejoice in the skies. 


So sweet was the dawn when the pale stars among 
A transparent and spirit-like vapour was driven : 
So light, and so soft, and so distant it hung, 
’T was like timid devotion aspiring to heaven. 


It caught the first rays of the sun, and it blush’d, 
As a girl blushes joy at the whisper of love: 

And it shone ’mid the splendour around it that gush’d, 
Like a flower with her gold-gleaming ringlets inwove. 


It was day—and the cloud was an island of white, 
And as calm as the heart of an infant it lay, 
*Mid the far-spreading ocean of purple and light, 
A bower where the thoughts from this planet might stray. 


And fairly it show’d in the lustre of noon, 
Like the halo encircling Titania’s repose, 

Which veils her thin form, till the cool yellow moon 
Calls her forth to the revel at eve’s starry close. 


Now high rush the breezes—and blackening and swelling 
The cloud o’er the sky spreads its storm-laden wings ; 

The mountains, the sea, in its darkness are dwelling, 
And earth is oppress’d by the shadow it flings. 


Then its wrath flashes forth like the Cherubim’s swords, 
And is rolling through heaven the rattle of thunder ;— 
The voice that it utters to man is the Lord’s, 
And the presence of God rends the concave asunder. 


The tempest has fled, and the grey sky is gleaming, 
While through the soft rain it breaks out like the smile 

That through tears of delight and affection is beaming, 
When Hope can the fond heart from anguish beguile. 


And the free birds exult, from the forest wpsoaring, 


That Nature’s dark moment of sorrow is done, 


And, like fountains of rapture, their melody pouring, 


They wanton and worship in gaze of the sun ; 
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And brightens the airy and delicate cloud, 

With the arch that still shines as it shone at its birth— 
When o’er Ararat’s desolate peak it was bowed, 

And the shadow of God was a glory to earth. 


But the bow that in mercy was sent to mankind, 
And that rears for our longings a path to their goal,— 
Now fades from its home, and dissolves in the wind— 
And uncrowned by the radiance the green waters roll. 


And again the bright cloud is as calm as the brow 
Of an angel who looks with compassionate ken 
At the strife and the darkness that glimmer below— 
And the frenzies—and follies—and sorrows of men. 


While round it the earth’s dewy odours arise— 
In the blue vault it sleeps so etherial and pure, 

That my soul with my gaze wanders up through the skies, 
In that cloud to repose undisturbed and secure. 


The sultry noon’s glare is all softened and tender, 
And hurries the sun into evening’s dim breast— 

While the firmament’s purple, wide-steeped in his splendour, 
Drinks beauty’s deep charm from the hues of the west. 


And the cloud ’mid those beams which, like Eden’s lost rivers, 
Shed o’er it their billows of amber and rose, 

As with Love’s happy pulses all tremulous quivers, 
And bathes in the brilliance around it that glows. 


While its colours on ocean are flashing and streaming, 
And Eve’s fairy robes the horizon enfold, 

Like a gem in the sun’s broad tiara ’tis gleaming, 
And blazes with crimson or melts into gold. 


But the wide floods of brightness behind it expanding 
Now soften to shadow and fade from on high, 

And the day-star on ocean no longer is standing, 
To spread, as a giant, his arms through the sky. 


And the cloud, ’mid the dimness of evening’s dominion, 
No more can be clothed in its gorgeous array, 

And the diamond-wreathed purple that glowed on its pinion, 
Is quénch’d in the darkness of evening’s decay. 


So vanish the dreams with whose sky-woven glory 
The spirit encircles the thoughts of its youth, 
And but leave to their victim, when withered and hoary, 
The gloom and the coldness of life’s dreary truth. 
PHANES. 





ReEcoLLEcTIONS oF THE Sourn oF ITALy. 
No. II. 


Sicily—Palermo—La Favorita—Capucins—Roads—Carriages— 
Inhabitants— Gambling—Music, &e. 


Tue south of Italy is proverbial for the balmy softness of its 
climate and the enchanting character of its scenery ; and Naples, in 
particular, is an inexhaustible subject for the praises of those who 
have partaken of its fascinations. Sicily has fewer eulogists, only 
I am inclined to think because fewer have visited it. Its shores 
are not less romantic, nor is its winter temperature less genial ; its 
products are as varied and its scenery as picturesque. Etna surely 
yields not to Vesuvius, nor are the ‘Temples of Segesta and Girgenti 
less graceful and lovely than those of Poestum. 


The passage from Naples to Palermo may in ordinary weather be 
performed in about 25 hours by steam. Sailing vessels are of 
course more uncertain, and have frequently been ten days on the way. 
The approach to Palermo is strikingly beautiful—the headlands 
and promontories are of the most bold and picturesque description, 
and the town is situated in the sweetest bay imaginable. ‘The harbour 
is spacious, and seems secure, and there is considerable indication of 
stir and business on the quays : few vessels of magnitude were there, 
but the harbour was well stocked with craft. ‘Che arrival of the 
steamer in which I was a passenger, seemed to create a good deal 
of sensation, and a variety of boats immediately surrounded her, some 
from the health-office, others from the customs, some containing 
people in search of friends, others bearing all the varieties of sharks, 
which here, as at other sea-ports, are constantly in wait for prey. 
There was but one hotel in the town, and that but an indifferent one. 
The general plan of the town is that of a Greek cross, which is form- 
ed by the two principal streets, the angles at the points of intersec- 
tion being scooped out, so as to leave a place of considerable size in 
the centre. The rest of the town is composed of a variety of smaller 
streets, running generally at right angles into the principal ones ; 
the town is not handsome, and there are few if any buildings remark- 
able for their architecture, (a reproach to which, it may be observed, 
Naples is equally obnoxious ;) still it has the air of a large, wealthy 
and important city : the houses look old, and many of them have a 
venerable and even magnificent appearance : the principal streets 
are crowded, and the shops are numerous and apparently well fre- 
quented. The churches are spacious,and some of them are very rich 
in internal decorations ; but there is little to admire in their architec- 
ture, and they have few pictures or sculptures of much merit. The 
prevailing taste in ornamental building here, seems to be Chinese, 
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and this absurd frippery abounds every where. It is barely toler- 
able in a villa or a summer-house, but in town it is quite preposterous. 
The most striking feature in Palermo is the multitude of convents 
which are seen throughout the town ; these force themselves on the 
attention by long iron gratings, which run the whole length of the 
house, like aviaries, and are for the purpose of enabling the nuns to 
take air and exercise without having the prying eyes of man on them. 
Those who take their ideas of nuns from the circulating library, 
will suffer most acute disappointment when the reality meets their 
eyes. The interesting and lovely beings who figure in poetry and 
romance, and captivate the readers of Mrs. Radcliffe and Miss 
Somerville, exist but in the imagination, or if such there really be, 
they present themselves not to the view of man. All the nuns i 
have seen were old, ugly, and uninteresting. It is the custom in Sicily 
for the highest families to send their daughters to convents to be 
educated : they remain there until they are 17 or 18, and then they 
are taken home and introduced into all the gaiety and amusements 
of the capital. After about a month’s experience of these, their parents 
ask them whether they choose to continue in this new mode of life, 
or to return to the convent, and renounce the world for ever. I am 
told the latter alternative is more frequently adopted, a resolution 
which it appears difficult to reconcile with the propensities and feel- 
ings which generally actuate youth. There are absolutely no sights 
to be seen in Palermo, which is quite a relief after the multiplicity of 
objects which have kept the attention on the stretch, and exercised 
the bodily energies of the curious traveller, ere he reaches this place 
of repose. Tere one has only to lounge about and gaze ad libitum, 
without having a cicerone at one’s elbow, to enjoin attention and to 
disturb reveries. 

About a couple of miles from Palermo is La Favorita, one of the 
royal residences ; this was the favourite retreat of Ferdinand during 
his exile, and here he used to console himself for the loss of bis regal 
power, in the pleasures of the field and of the table. It is a pretty 
little bauble, fitted up in the Chinese taste, something after the fashion 
of the Pavilion at Brighton ; it is fanciful and elegant enough; the 

‘exterior ornamented with a reasonable portion of foolscaps, bells, and 
Chinese characters, whilst the interior presents all the variety of forms 
and figures which are to be found on the genuine Souchong chest, or 
on the varnished screen. There are a great number of English prints 

hung round some of the rooms, and the disposition and construction 
of the apartments have been contrived to suit the various seasons 
of the year. One of the most curious things here is a cumbrous piece 
of machinery, contrived for the purpose of transporting the dinner at 
once from the kitchen to the dining-room, and placing it in an instant 
on the table without any visible agency ; this engine proves that gas- 
tronomy entered largely into Ferdinand’s dispositions, ‘The gardens 
and grounds which surround the house abound in game, which no one 
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may destroy. Here reigns a code of game-laws which, in the severity 
of its provisions, might satisfy even the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land. Shooting is a luxury to which none but the highest of the 
aristocracy may aspire. Ferdinand used to sit before the house and 
fire at the birds as they flew by, and so abundant was the game, that 
the slaughter in this way was said to be immense. ‘The country in 
this direction is picturesque, but does not seem rich: the mountains 
are exceedingly barren, and scarcely a shrub is to be seen on them ; 
the sea air appears to have made sad havock amongst the statues 
here and about Palermo ; almost all of them have their noses bitten 
off, and their various prominences are rounded off in a manner that 
sometimes gives them a very ludicrous appearance. 


At a short distance from Palermo is a convent of Capucins, 
which is remarkable on account of a large repository of dried dead 
bodies which it has under ground. As soon as any person of dis- 
tinction dies, the intestines are taken out of the body, and it is 
enclosed in a species of tomb which is walled up, where it is left for 
six or eight months. During this time decomposition has taken 
place, and nothing is left but the skeleton, with sometimes a part of 
the skin ; it is then deposited in the receptacle. The more wealthy 
are suspended in niches appropriated to them, with the name and 
date of the death of the occupant attached to it, for, of course, all 
recognition in such a state is impossible. The more humble are 
deposited in coffins, which are also labelled ; these are locked, and the 
keys given to the relatives, and the coffins are piled one above the 
other. The place looks like a vast warehouse, and the bodies are 
suspended in the way that suits of armour are hung at the Tower. 
I suppose there were not less than six or seven hundred ranged 
along the walls, and perhaps twice that number of skulls ; they re- 
sembled mummies, and were in very good preservation, many having 
the skin on the bodies. Some had been tenants of this vault for 
upwards of a hundred years, and little difference was observable 
between them and such as had only been one year dead. No pre- 
paration is used to preserve them, and, what is quite astonishing, 
there is no offensive smell ; it is not nearly so unpleasant as some of 
the churches at Rome. 

I went, in company with some Sicilian gentlemen, to visit the 
convent of San Martino. ‘This is a convent of Benedictine monks, 
situated about nine miles from Palermo. It is of the most exclusive 
and aristocratic description, none being suffered to become members 
of it, but such as are of high birth. Its position is strikingly ro- 
mantic, as it is surrounded by steep and rugged mountains, which 
seem to form a barrier between it and the rest of the world, ‘The 
building is spacious and magnificent, and it is ornamented in the 
most costly manner, I witnessed the ceremony of receiving the 
profession of a novice, which was curious enough. After service 
and chaunting, the novice came forward before the abbot, and read 
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aloud his renunciation of the world; he then kissed the high altar; 
after which his novice’s robe was taken off, and he was invested 
with the monastic garments by the abbot ; he was then embraced by 
all the fraternity ; last of all, cushions in the shape of a bier were 
spread on the ground, the newly received brother lay down on them, 
a pall with the insignia of death was spread over him, and mutes 
with lighted tapers stationed themselves around ; in this situation 
high mass was performed, and the whole scene was of the most 
impressive and funereal description; the pall was then removed, 
the monk arose, and the ceremony was concluded. The whole 
business lasted nearly two hours, and was really highly interesting 
from its novelty, and also from the very fixe music which accom- 
panied it throughout, and which was chiefly of an operatic character. 
There were sixteen novices in the convent at the time, some of them 
so young as six or seven, and most of them of the chief families 
of Sicily ; they have a separate convent of their own adjoining the 
great building, and they are not permitted to hold any communication 
with the monks, whom they see only at church. After looking over 
the establishment, we dined in the refectory, and certainly the cuisine 
was not the least curious part of the establishment: a better or 
more choice dinner I never saw upon a table, and all the accom- 
paniments were in the highest and most magnificent style. 


Sicily is miserably ill off for roads: excepting in the immediate 
vicinity of the principal towns, there are none practicable for carriages, 
and there are scarcely even distinctly marked paths to connect the 
various parts of the island; the consequence is, that travelling is 
very troublesome, and is even attended with some hazard at par- 
ticular times, especially after much rain, when the torrents become 
swollen. This, and other obstacles of a similar nature, deter many 
from penetrating into the interior, though the inducements are very 
strong. Superstition appears to me to be greater at Palermo than 
in any other place I have seen : if a church procession passes along; 
the street, all the people within view of it instantly drop on their 
kness, the men devoutly taking off their hats, and the women bow- 
ing to the earth, till it is gone by ; even persons of distinction get 
out of their carriages and kneel down in the mud; yet with all this 
affectation of devotion, I have never seen less decorum of deport- 
ment in churches than here. At Rome there is less ostentaiion of 
piety in the streets, and much more propriety of behaviour in the 
churches. There is something in the way in which sermons are 
delivered in Italy which strikes an Englishman as very theatrical : 
I heard a discourse delivered by a blind priest, which was charac- 
terized by considerable eloquence, and much gesticulation; the 
preacher mounted a long gallery, up and down which he paraded 
distributing his exhortations equally amongst his flock. ‘The subject 
was the eulogy of charity ; the topic was treated extempore, and much 
after the manner of our own divines; the praises of those who gave 
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to the poor were set forth, the inutility of laying up stores in this 
world was enlarged upon, and the vanity of worldly pleasures, such 
as dress, luxury, plays, balls, &c., was emphatically pointed out ; 
finally, the pious were exhorted to deposit, in a purse, which was ex- 
tended to them at the end of a long stick, and was chinked with a 
sort of obbligato accompaniment to the reverend pastor's periods, 
some portion of their wordly wealth, and thus to secure a great re- 
ward. Judging by the faint chink of the purse, I fear the discourse 
had not much effect on the hearers ; the congregation dispersed, and 
probably adjourned to the theatres. These discourses seem to be 
divided into three parts: the first contains some general remarks ; 
the second, which is the longest, enters at length into the subject; 
and the third consists of an apostrophe to the crucifix, which is 
placed in the pulpit, and concludes with an app_al to the charity of 
the congregation. Before commencing the third part of the dis- 
course, the preacher announces the time when he will again hold 
forth, and the subject on which he proposes to expatiate. 


The ruling passion of the Palermitans seems to me to be a rage 
for display and state. To gratify this, with the slender means they 
in general possess, is no easy business; and the struggle between 
pride and poverty frequently produces what appears to a stranger 
(particularly an Englishman) a highly ludicrous result. An equipage, 
with a footman or two behind it, is a sine qud non with every one 
who has the slightest pretensions to more than plebeian rank ; but 
asthe income of a principessa very often does not exceed one or two 
hundred per annum, and as, even in this rich and favoured land, the 
keep of man and beast costs something, management becomes neces- 
sary. If the principessa were to make her appearance on the Marina 
in a numbered carriage, her fair fame would be blasted for ever, and 
fashion would blackball her. But let her appear in the most crazy 
rattletrap imaginable, well blazoned with armorial bearings, dragged 
by a pair of ragged jaded mules, superintended by an antiquated 
retainer, in soiled linen and tarnished livery, whose fellow is con- 
demned to the jolting and jumbling of the foot-board behind, and 
all is as it should be, the dignity of nobility is satisfied, and the lady 
receives, with smiling condescension, the homage paid to her state. 
The personal sacrifices and self-denial which are practised at home 
to keep up the state of the equipage. the box at the opera, and a 
suitable toilette abroad, pass all belief. The number of carriages 
seen at Palermo, compared with the extent and population of the 
place, seemed to me greater than that of any town I have visited. 
Most people of good fashion have two equipages, one for bad 
weather and night work, the other for show and the public drive. 
The difference between Sunday and the other days of the week, is as 
observable in the toilette of the aristocracy, as in those of plebeians ; 
it is a day of dress with all. 


Most of the aristocracy of Palermo understand English, and many 
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of them speak it with fluency and correctness; they have no objee- 
tion (the ladies in particular) to practice a little with an Englishman 
when ah opportunity offers. The length of time the British were in 
occupation of Sicily gave the Sicilians an opportunity of gaining some 
knowledge of the English language, and they appear to have 
acquired a relish for it. French is the language of good ton, and is 
constantly spoken at the opera or conversazioni, or wherever 
foreigners are present. The Sicilian ladies are not in general regu- 
larly handsome, but the animation and intelligence which beam in 
their countenances, appear to me to render them infinitely more 
attractive than the possession of mere beauty could do, The face is 
a perfect index of the mind, whose sudden flashes and varying 
emotions find instantaneous utterance in the eloquent and expressive 
features which reflect them. ‘They use signs and gestures much in 
conversation, and very often keep it up almost without the assist- 
ance of language ; nay, with the eyes alone ideas are exchanged, and 
whole sentences are conveyed in a glance. This species of ocular 
eloquence is one of the most surprising, and at the same time fasci- 
nating sights imaginable, but I doubt whether any but the dark 
brilliant eye of a Sicilian is capable of it. ‘The extraordinary acute- 
ness of their intellect makes them as quick in comprehending, as 
the expressive character of their features makes them skilful in com- 
municating by such means ; and, accordingly, it is said, that a Sici- 
lian will answer you before you open your mouth to ask the question, 
Certain it is that they are wonderfully quick, and seldom give you 
the trouble of explaining what you would say. The men seem a most 
lazy and indolent set, particularly the aristocracy; they are con- 
stantly lounging about in carriages, and hardly ever walk or take 
the manly exercise of riding; averse from any active occupation, 
they seem incapable of any active exertion even for amusement, 
The only thing that rouses them is gambling, to which, in all its 
shapes, they are greatly addicted. Saturday is the day appointed 
for the drawing of the lottery, and here the gambling spirit, so 
prevalent with the Sicilians, is brought fully into play. As the 
hour for the drawing approaches, the avenues to the office, and 
the great square before it, are thronged with an immense concourse 
of people of all sorts. Expectation and intense anxiety are pour- 
trayed in each countenance—every faculty is strained to catch the 
first intelligence of the fortunate numbers as they are proclaimed 
aloud, and the disappointed expectants depart to scrape together 
wherewithal to try again next week. This species of gambling is 
quite universal, all, from the prince to the cobler, engage in it accord- 
ing to their means; and as the stake may be as small as the ven- 
turer pleases, even the beggars in the streets contrive to try their 
fortune. ‘The principle of the lottery is the same as that in France, 
where five numbers are drawn. 

Music is much cultivated by the Palermitans, and in private 
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society amateur singing of the most excellent description is to be 
heard. ‘The opera may be considered with them rather as a neces- 
sary than a luxury; it is their never-failing resource for filling up 
the evening, and they repair to it us a matter of course. A stranger, 
however, who looks around him is apt to imagine that it is rather 
fashion than the love of music that draws them thither, The 
talking, the visiding, the card-playing, the eating and drinking, which 
engage the audience, particularly the more aristocratic part, in the 
theatre, make one regard the music as but a secondary part of the 
evening's entertainment. This conduct is, however, by no means 
confined to the Sicilians; it is more or less observable in every 
opera-house in Italy, and does not earry with it the inattention to 
what is going on in the stage, which it would seem to imply. The 
ear is always on the alert, though the eyes and the tongue may 
appear to be otherwise engaged ; and woe to the singer who ima- 
gines that the privileges of the boxes extend to the stage ; the fact 
is, the Italians like to have the same opera repeated a multitude of 
times, until it becomes perfectly familiar to them, and they can hum 
in anticipation each phrase and each motivo that occurs in the whole 
composition, and this exercise they constantly practice to the great 
annoyance of those who prefer hearing them delivered er cathedrd, 
To such a degree do they carry this delight in forestalling the 
singers, that | believe they even dislike to hear the customary 
graces and embellishments varied, as it baulks them of their favourite 
pastime, and sets them at fault. ‘To gratify these propensities, the 
Impresario of a theatre, when he produces a new opera, is obliged, 
in order to secure the patronage of the public, to guarantee to the 
subscribers that the music shall be repeated consecutively a certain 
number of times ; and I have known an opera to be represented 
upwards of fifty times without intermission. This seems to be 
carried rather too far, but it is unquestionably true, that music to be 
fully appreciated must be heard several times. For my own part, I 
never liked any opera so well the first as the second time, and those 
which pleased me most have always grown in my estimation in 
proportion as I have heard them often. One gets leisure at least to 
analyze the construction of the music, and to examine its ingre- 
dients ; at first one endeavours to grasp at all, and in effect carries 
away a very imperfect idea of what has been heard. 

The number of Austrian troops quartered in and about Palermo, 
when I was there, amounted to 6000 ; the Sicilian troops were about 
3000, an immense force for so small a place. The other parts of 
the island were garrisoned in the same proportion. ‘The Austrians 
were better received by the Palermitans than by the Milanese or the 
Neapolitans, and many of them had liaisons of an intimate nature 
with the resident noblesse. Indeed, the laxity of morals here is such 
as to surprise even those who are accustomed to the absence of 
restraint which characterizes society in Italy. It is not thought 
necessary to keep up the slightest appearance of decency and deco- 
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rum ; public esteem is not worth having, and public reprobation there 
is none, for all are alike depraved. What a state of society is this ! 

My stay at Palermo lasted a month, and I left it with all the 
regrets which turning one’s back on lovely scenery, a delightful 
climate, agreeable society, and most kind friends, can inspire. I 
remained there, perhaps, just the proper time to see it to’ the 
greatest advantage, and to carry from it the most favourable impres- 
sions. The casual visitor of a few days thinks it stupid from the 
want of objects of curiosity and resources for idle mornings, whilst 
the resident is tired of the sameness and insipidity which charac- 
terize the occupations and amusements of a confined society, and 
is perhaps somewhat shocked at the licences which custom here 
sanctions, and at a want of bienseance, to which northern nations 
would be apt to affix the harsher term of immorality. One who 
spends a month at Palermo has leisure to make little excursions 
into the neighbouring country, and to enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery which this land of oranges, olives, almonds, and aloes, even 
in the middle of winter, exhibits. He may so far cultivate the 
society of the Palermitans (a thing not difficult of accomplishment) 
as to find amusement and variety, if not instruction. Ennui will 
hardly devour him in so short a time; and his forbearance is not 
very severely taxed even should he be required to observe, with an 
indulgent eye, for a few weeks, the laxities which Sicilian manners 
and Sicilian climate allow. Adieu, then, Palermo and Palermitans! 
Unwilling should I be to fix myself amongst you, delicious as is 
your climate, and captivating as are your attractions, but never have 
I passed a month more agreeably than with you. Regret at leaving 
you, and an anxious desire to revisit you, are my strongest feelings, 
as your romantic shores recede from my eyes! 





Tue Toxen Frower. 
By a young West Indian.—From the London Weekly Review. 


* Unper the Rose,’ in days of old, 

Fond vows were seal’d, fond secrets told ;— 
And still when Love, in eve’s calm hour, 
Would wander to its favourite bower 

And whisper in its amorous mood 

The thoughts it nursed in solitude, 

The dreams that loving hearts disclose, 

Are sacred underneath the rose. 


And while the constant soul shall be 
Enamour’d of love’s secrecy, 

Through varying time’s unceasing range 
The language of the lip may change, 
Empires be won, and thrones decay’d, 
Yet never shall this emblem fade, 

For sacred still shall love repose 

Under that faithful flower—the rose.* 





* The rose was sacred to Harpocrates, the God of Silence: hence arose 
proverbial injunction of secrecy in the epithet ‘ Under the rose.’ 





SketTcuEes oF CELEBRATED MEN AMONG THE CHINESE. 


To dispute the high antiquity of the Chinese as a nation would 
now be as absurd as to give credence to the wild fictions of some of 
their neighbours, who pretend to carry back their own origin toa 
supposed period, preceding by millions of years the creation of the 
world according to the Mosaic account. Against fables so futile,.and 
so frequently confuted, it is needless to contend. No proofs of 
authenticity, nor even of probability, have yet been discovered in 
any history of times anterior to that assigned by Moses to the crea~ 
tion, nor has any other historian ascended in the.scale of time so far 
as his second great occurrence, the universal deldge. But from the 
period of this latter event the annals of China commence ; obscure, 
indeed, in their earlier portions, but becoming, with the advance of 
years, more clear and consistent, and assuming, according to the best 
informed chronologists, at about eleven hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, the authenticity of genuine and credible history. 
Thus the Celestial Empire existed long anterior to the birth of those 
nations which we are accustomed to regard as ancient, and its records 
have been continued through a series of three thousand years, almost 
without a chasm. 

With the Native historians, to whom we are indebted for annals 
extending to so remote an epoch, few Europeans have, however, 
been acquainted. Even their names have scarcely been heard of in 
the Western world, to which their works have rarely penetrated in an 
intelligible form. Biographical notices of some of the chief among 
them have recently been given by that excellent Chinese scholar, M. 
Abel Remusat, from which we propose to avail ourselves of such 
facts as may appear interesting. They will at least possess the 
attraction of novelty, and convey information of which even those 
who have professedly written histories of China were utterly ignorant. 

Passing over the more ancient historians, our series will com- 
mence with those who immediately succeeded the restoration of 
Chinese literature in the second century before tle Christian era. 
In the year 213, B. C., the Emperor Chi-wang-ti, in the full force 
of his absolute power, had brought into operation against the 
advancement of intelligence the only argument which an autocrat 
will condescend to employ : the works of the learned, throughout the 
whole of his dominions, were strictly ordered to be burned. Books 
on architecture and on medicine were alone exempted from the 
general destruction ; the former, if we may venture to guess at the 
inscrutable motives of powers so elevated above common concep- 
tions, may have been spared as contributing to maintain his pomp 
and state ; the latter on an equally selfish principle, that his hodily 
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sufferings might be alleviated by the assistance of art. Other 
sciences, the imperial despot declared, served only to increase idle- 
ness to the neglect of agriculture, the source of universal happiness ; 
and books, in general, contained nothing but the seeds of revolt ; 
those who studied them continually setting themselves up for re- 
formers, and whenever the wise edicts of the reigning prince, which 
vary according to circumstances, were not precisely conformable to 
the ancient laws, assuming the liberty of rashly attacking his con- 
duct, and stirring up by seditious discourses the spirit of disobe- 
dience and rebellion. Such were the alleged motives for the com- 
plete destruction of the productions of the learned, among which 
were expressly included the writings of the philosophical Confucius, 
and of the moral and correct Mencius, It is npt within the scope 
of our present subject to point out what other irresponsible powers, 
equally enlightened with the infamous Chi-wang-ti, have since acted 
upon similar principles. It is by far a more pleasant task to look 
forward to the emancipation of intellect from the fetters imposed on 
it by ignorance and intolerance, and to trace the revival of litera- 
ture, with increased energy, after the period of inaction into which 
it had been forced. 


The sixth Emperor, in succession from the destroyer, whose name 
is still held in deserved detestation by the learned of China, was 
King-ti. Under his reign commenced the restoration of history, 


which was urged on with increased zeal by Wou-ti, the succeeding 
monarch, who ascended the throne in the year 140 B.C, Anxious 
to recover such of the historical documents of preceding ages as 
might have escaped the notice of the destroyers, Wou-ti offered 
liberal rewards to all who should produce them, ordering, especially, 
that close search should be made by those whose ancestors had 
formed part of the ancient tribunals of history. ‘The materials thus 
collected were referred to an academy, composed of the most able 
literati, at the head of whom was Ssema-than, the descendant of a 
family which had furnished historians to the dynasty of Cheon. On 
his appointment to his new oflice, he received from the Emperor the 
title of Tai-sse-ling, or first historiographer, and immediately directed 
his attention to the arrangement of the chronicles written by Con- 
fucius, of the ‘Commentaries of Tsokhieou-ming,’ and of his ‘ His- 
torical Discourses’ ; works which may be regarded as continuations 
of the Chou-king, the first and most important production of 
Chinese history. He then proposed to dispose in chronological 
order the histories of the various states which had mutually con- 
tended for the monarchy of China; but while occupied in the preli- 
minary preparations he was removed by a premature death. His 
son and successor was present. ‘The great historian,’ he says, ‘ took 
my hands between his own, and, with tears in his eyes, thus addressed 
me: “Our ancestors, from the time of the third dynasty, have con- 
tinually rendered themselves illustrious in the academy of history. 
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Ought I to be reserved to see the end of so honourable a succession ? 
If you succeed me, my son, read the writings of our ancestors. The 
Emperor, whose glorious sway extends over the whole of China, has 
ordered me to assist in the solemn ceremonies which he is about to 
perform on the sacred mountain: I am unable to obey his com- 
mands: you will, doubtless, be called upon to fill my place, After- 
wards remember my wishes. Filial piety is evinced, in the first 
place, by the duty paid to your parents ; inthe next, by the services 
rendered to your prince ; but, above all, by the care which is taken 
of your own glory. It is the height of piety to reflect back upon a 
father and a mother the glory of a name which you have rendered 
illustrious.”’ After explaining to him the state of the materials which 
had been collected, and dwelling on the important duties of a his- 
torian, which he conjured him to have continually before his eyes, 
the ‘great prince of history,’ as he is repeatedly termed by his son, 
expired, 

Ssema-thsian required not these exhortations of a revered parent 
to induce him zealously to fulfil the duties of the station to which 
he was immediately called. His earliest studies had been directed 
to the ancient historians of his country, and at the age of ten years 
he was sufficiently informed to read, in addition to those already 
enumerated, the Koue-in and the Hi-pen. Almost incredulous with 
respect to much that was contained in these works, and in the 
documents possessed by his father, to which he had continual access, 
he determined on travelling, to observe for himself the remains by 
which the facts narrated in them might yet be authenticated, and 
especially the relics of the extensive labours attributed in the Chou- 
king to the great Iu. After devoting several years to these and 
other similar investigations, he was placed in command of a military 
expedition, from the pursuit of which he was recalled to attend the 
dying bed of his father. The three established years of mourning 
which succeeded to his loss were employed in arranging the notes 
collected by him during his travels ; and to these, and to preliminary 
arrangements for the great history he had projected, were also 
devoted the two succeeding years, 

In the retreat which he had chosen for the pursuit of his peaceful 
inquiries, he was now, however, no longer permitted to remain, 
The duties of grand historiographer in China are not limited to the 
ages which have passed; he becomes also a magistrate of the 
existing time, compelled to perform an active part, to mix amidst 
actual occurrences, and take a share in the daily business of the 
state, Truth, unbiassed by fear or favour, is the leading principle 
by which he is to be guided, and he is bound to employ it equally 
towards his master and his contemporaries, as towards those who 
have preceded him by centuries, Deeply impressed with the res- 
ponsibility of his office, Ssema-thsian was incapable of allowing his 
personal safety to interfere with the discharge of its duties, and an 
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oceasion quickly presented itself which called forth his animadver- 
sions in so forcible a manner as to lead to his disgrace. 


Li-ling, one of the generals of the Empire, having been van- 
quished by the Huns, joined the enemy with the remainder of his 
troops. Against conduct so treacherous the public indignation was 
strongly roused. The feelings of the Emperor were in unison with 
that expressed by his subjects. He not only condemned the offend- 
ing general to the utmost punishment permitted by the laws, but 
extended the same severity also to the family of the culprit. This 
unjust stretch of authority was opposed by Ssema-thsian : but not 
contented with so legitimate an interference, he even undertook the 
defence of the general, and asserted that he deserved praise rather 
than blame, for having feigned to surrender to the Huns for the 
purpose of preserving to the Empire the remains of his army, which 
had in fact been conquered by the climate alone, and not by the 
superior skill of the enemy opposed to him. A panegyric so bold, 
and evidently so ill-timed, drew on the historian the wrath of the 
Emperor. Ssema-thsian was himself condemned to suffer death : 
a punishment subsequently commuted for one which, in the words 
of Pere Amiot, removed from the rank of mortals one of the greatest 
men that China then possessed. 


Cruel as was the sentence inflicted on him, it was fortunate for 
the history of China that Ssema-thsian was again placed in the 
retirement which enabled him to resume his interrupted labours. 
The lapse even of a few years would have rendered it impossible to 
regain the information which was preserved only in the memory of 
the aged, and would have added to the difficulties of discovering 
and digesting the fragments of the chronicles which still remained : 
the silent testimonials which lend to history its surest foundation 
would have ceased to exist, buildings would have fallen to decay, 
monuments have been destroyed, and inscriptions defaced. In the 
time of Ssema-thsian all these sources of information were accessible, 
and from the whole of them did he perseveringly draw during the 
continuance of the imprisonment to which he was condemned, and 
from which he was released only a short period before his death, on 
his appointment to a kind of literary chancery. It was not until 
after his decease that the result of his labours was given to the 
public, under the simple title of Sse-ki, or Historical Memoirs. On 
its appearance, the posthumous title of Sse-thoung-tsen, which is 
one of the dignities of the imperial college, was conferred by the 
Emperor on its author; and the still more honourable appellation 
of ‘ Father of History’ was applied to him by universal consent. 


The Sse-ki is composed of one hundred and twenty books, and em- 
braces the history of China from the reign of Hoang-ti (2097 B.C.) 
to that of Hiao-wou (A. D. 122), terminating with a year remarkable 
for the discovery of one of those marvellous unicorns, the appearance 
of which is regarded by the Chinese as affording the happiest pre- 
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sages. As it has served as a model for all succeeding writers of the 
great annals of the empire, a vast historical body now known by the 
name of the ‘ Twenty-two Histories,’ ai outline of the plan pursued 
in it may not be without interest. It is divided into five parts: the 
first, entitled the ‘ Imperial Chronicle,’ is dedicated to the history of 
the Emperors, and of the Empire at large ; the second is a series 
of ‘ Chronological Tables,’ resembling in form those of our historical 
atlasses, and giving a general outline of the occurrences in the minor 
states and governments ; the third traces the progress of each of 
the ‘ Eight Branches of Science’ through its successive improve- 
ments and variations ; the fourth embraces genealogical histories of 
all the families who have enjoyed territorial possessions ; and the 
fifth, by far the most extensive division, furnishes the biography of 
all who have been celebrated either for their acquirements in science, 
or for their administration of public employments. By this arrange- 
ment it was attempted to free the narrative of the more important 
events from the details by which they might have been overwhelmed, 
while at the same time it avoids the rejection of those minute par- 
ticulars which throw so much light on the manners and genius of 
an age or nation. The style of the work is stated to be simple and 
sustained throughout ; the immense multitude of facts embodied in 
it are related in a neat and lively manner ; and the fabulous stories, 
of which it contains not a few, are so given as to show that the 
author did not himself receive them as credible, but merely preserved 
them as curious illustrations of ancient times. Several of the books 
have been lost, but the places of many of them have been supplied 
by the additions of Chou-chao-sun. The Sse-ki is the only work of 
Ssema-thsian : in attributing to him others, Pere Amiot has mistaken 
the titles of its divisions for so many separate publications. He has 
also erred extremely in the descriptions which he has given of several 
of the portions. 


SseMA-cHING, the next historian of China whom we shall mention, 
is so far inferior to the preceding in the estimation of his country- 
men, as to be frequently distinguished among them by the epithet, 
Siao: Siao Ssema, the little Ssema. He lived towards the end of 
the sixth century, and undertook to supply the deficiences of the 
Sse-ki. His San-hoang-pen-ki is a collection of the principal tra- 
ditions relative to those half historical, half mythological, personages, 

‘ou-hi, Niu-wa, and Chin-noung. In this work Pere Cibot finds 
nothing to praise, except that it is very short. His other production 
is the Sou-yin, a history of little merit, but from which long extracts 
are usually added as-notes and illustrations to the various editions of 
the great historical work of Ssema-thsian. 


Of a far higher rank was Ssema-Kovane, who flourished during 
the eleventh century. In his infancy he discovered some of those 
traits of precocious talent on which a certain class of biographers 
are wont to dwell with peculiar complacency, One of these is 
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worthy of mention :—While playing with some of his juvenile com- 
panions near one of those large vases in which the Chinese keep 
their golden fishes, one of the children fell into it, and was on the 
point of drowning. ‘The others fled in terror ; Ssema-kouang alone 
remained: he sought for a large stone, with which he broke the 
vase ; the water escaped, and the life of his play-fellow was saved. 
At the age of seven years he commenced reading the ancient historical 
books, and devoted himself to their study with unequalled eagerness 
and assiduity. He was never without one of them in his hand ; 
his sleep Was short; and he renounced all kinds of amusement. 
As he advanced in years he constantly avoided all those connections, 
the least mischievous result of which, according to the Chinese, is 
the loss of time which they occasion; and the only relaxation he 
allowed himself was the company of the learned, to the highest rank 
among whom he was raised when only twenty years of age. 


In China, the opinion that a man of letters is fitted for every 
situation, appears to be generally received ; one who is acquainted 
thoroughly with the writings of the ancients, is, as a necessary con- 
sequence, es upright magistrate, an able minister, and an excellent 
reneral. A superior scholar like Ssema- kouang could not, therefore, 
be left long unemployed. In his first services he was unfortunate. Ap- 
pointed to the command of a district which was continually exposed 
to the inroads of the Tangut Tartars, he recommended the con- 
struction of three new cities on the banks of the boundary river, to 
be peopled by the superabundant inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, who would of course be interested in the defence of their 
new possessions. ‘The enemy, however, instead of being repelled 
by these precautionary measures, found in them only additional ob- 
jects of attraction; the new cities furnished them still more abun- 
dantly with slaves and plunder. 'The Emperor, exasperated at this 
fresh invasion, removed from his office the general on whose respon- 
sibility the plan had been carried into effect, and ordered that he 
should be tried for his offence ; but Ssema-kouang, aware that the 
error originated in his own want of experience, addressed the ntonarch 
in behalf of the culprit. His generous self-accusation turned the 
current of wrath, and the friends were pardoned : the historian was 
even promoted to the government of the capital of Ho-nan, and be- 
came afterwards public censor and historical secretary of the palace. 


The duties and the risks of this high office have been already 
noticed. Ssema-kouang executed the former with a fidelity which 
exposed him to the latter. An unknown animal having been sent 
from the south to the Emperor, the courtiers united in declaring it 
to be the khi-lin, the marvellous unicorn, which appears only in 
prosperous times, when the empire is flourishing under the govern- 
ment of an excellent prince. The remark of the historiographer, 
when consulted by order of the monarch, exhibited some boldness : 
“I have never seen,’ he said, ‘ the khi-lin, and consequently cans 
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not tell whether the animal you speak of is one. I only know that 
the khi-lin has never been brought here by strangers : its appearance 
is voluntary when 'the'state is well governed.’ His rebuke of flattery 
on another occasion has also been put on record. The astronomers 
had predicted that a certain eclipse of the sun would extend to six 
digits ; the eclipse arrived and only four digits were obscured. The 
Emperor was formally congratulated by his court on this happy event ; 
in honour of the wisdoin of his government the heavens themselves, 
it was said, had deviated from their usual laws. Ssema-kouang, 
who was present, interrupted the courtiers. ‘ The first duty of a 
censor, he exclaimed, ‘ is to tell the truth: what you have just 
heard is either base flattery, or the result of gross ignorance. ‘The 
eclipse has been smaller than was predicted; from that neither 
a good nor an evil prognostic can be drawn, neither is there in it 
any thing on which to congratulate your majesty. The astronomers 
have been deceived ; if from their own negligence, they ought to be 
punished, . The worst omen I can perceive is, that you have about 
your person men who dare to speak in the manner I have just heard, 
and that your majesty deigns to listen to them.’ Far from resenting 
the freedom of this harangue, the Emperor continued to honour the 
historiographer with his favour ; and after his decease, Ssema-kouang 
retained possession of his office during the regency which succeeded, 
and until after the commencement of the reign of Ying-tsoung. 
This monarch was the nephew of his predecessor; but desirous of 
showing respect tohis father, he solemuly conferred on him the 
supreme title and honours. According to the principles of adoption, 
these honours could only be attributed to the Emperor who had imme- 
diately preceded him, whom he was bound to regard as a father ; 
the highest title which could be given to his real father being that of 
‘august uncle.’ Against this innovation Ssema-kouang remonstrated 
with so much spirit, that six only of the inferior censors dared to 
sign the memorial which he presented on the occasion. Their hardi- 
hood was beyond the sufferance of a young monarch, and the whole 
of them were immediately dismissed from their offices. 


In the retirement which succeeded to his disgrace, the historian 
undertook the composition of the great work on which his literary 
fame is founded. He began by writing an essay in eight books, on 
the plan of the celebrated Chronicle of Tso-khieou-ming, which 
being shown to the Emperor, received his highest approbation. He 
encouraged the author to continue and extend his work, and placed 
at his disposal the public documents which were adapted to ensure 
its accuracy. From the immense extent of the materials, the history 
proceeded but slowly, notwithstanding the assistance afforded to 
Ssema-kouang by the most able among the literati. It at length 
appeared, under the title of Tseu-tchi-thoung-kian, or Mirror for 
the use of Governors, and consisted, in its original form, of two 
hundred and ninety-four books of text, thirty of tables, and thirty 
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of dissertations and discussions. The facts are connected in it into 
a single narrative, instead of being arranged under different classes, 
as in the Sse-ki; and it embraces a period of 136% years, com- 
mencing with the times of the civil wars, and concluding with the 
accession of the dynasty under which the author lived. ‘The more 
ancient occurrences were afterwards added to it by Lieou-iu, one of 
his colleagues, and it has been since continued by other writers, 
Abridgments and extracts from it are numerous, and like the work 
itself are highly esteemed. The most celebrated is the Thoung- 
kian-kang-mou, in which the Kang-mou, or Summaries, written by 
Chu-hi, are blended with the original work of Ssema-kouang. 


Previously to the completion of this great work, the historian had 
again been called into public life by the Emperor Chin-tsoung, and 
had resumed its duties under circumstances still more discouraging 
than those against which he had before struggled. The feelings 
and the opinions of Ssema-kouang were orthodox in the extreme ; 
precedent and custom were his sole guides ; he lived only in the 
strictest observances of remoter times. He had now to encounter 
the heterodox tenets of a modern philosopher, who derided the 
ancient doctrines, and aimed continually at innovation. The con- 
tentions of the rival advisers were frequent and severe, but the 
Emperor inclined to the novel views which emancipated him from 
numerous restraints ; and while he listened with the utmost patience 
and deference to the moralist of former days, he constantly acted in 
conformity with the plans of the reformer. The historian long and 
patiently endeavoured to stem the current which set so strongly 
against him ; on every important occasion he continued to tender 
his advice, even under the conviction which necessarily forced itself 
upon him, that it was offered only to be neglected. ‘Those who 
coincided with him in opinion successively deserted the court, and 
he eventually remained almost the only supporter of ancient prin- 
ciples. His steadiness, though it influenced not the conduct, com- 
manded the respect of the Emperor, who himself condescended to 
write the preface to the Thoung-kian, which was completed amidst 
the disputes which daily agitated the court. He also appointed the 
historian to the high post of President of the Imperial College of 
the Han-lin, a body somewhat resembling in its functions, both 
literary and political, the plan originally proposed for the Institute 
of France. Ssema-kouang strenuously opposed his nomination to 
this n.w dignity, but having at length yielded to the importunities 
of his master, he determined on improving the opportunities which 
it afforded him for conveying instruction. In his public addresses, 
which the Emperor honoured with his presence, he delighted to 
dwell on the history of those monarchs who, by listening to the 
advice of innovators, had compromised the safety of the state, and 
had led to the ruin of their dynasty. His imperial auditor, far from 
being offended at the political lectures thus addressed to him, 
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among the Chinese. 


afforded to the historian ample opportunity for increasing their 
number by placing him at the head of the public censors. Several 
of his writings in this kind are preserved in the collection entitled 
Kouwen-youan-kian. Wearied, at length, with fruitless attempts at 
correcting the disorders which he lamented, he requested permission 
to retire from the scene where opposition constantly thwarted his 
best endeavours, and obtained it on the condition of his retaining a 
title which compelled him to interest himself in the condition of the 
country to which he should retire. 


From the retreat, in which he had proposed to spend the remainder 
of his life in study and in relieving the oppressed, Ssema-kouang again 
emerged with increased honours, after the death of Chin-tsoung. On 
his route to the capital, whither he repaired to evince his respect for the 
memory of his deceased master, he was every where received with the 
loudest acclamations of triumphant congratulation. His decided oppo- 
sition to the unpopular measures of the late government was univer- 
sally known and appreciated, and public opinion, if such an impulse 
ever existed in China, manifested itself on this occasion in the most for- 
cible manner. His journey promised, in fact, but one long triumph 
throughout ; but fearful of the effects which such a display might 
pfoduce, he withdrew from his admirers, and endeavoured to regain 
his retirement. He was prevented by the orders of the Empress 


Regent, who placed in his hands the whole power of the state, by 
nominating him successively governor of the young monarch, and 
principal minister. The duties were more than his enfeebled health 
and advanced age could sustain ; after a short struggle, during which 
he arranged a peace with the Princes of ‘Tangut, and effaced to the 
utmost of his power the relics of the innovations recently intro- 
duced, the great historian and able statesman expired. 


With his death, however, the history of Ssema-kouang does not 
conclude. The public funeral, the unbounded eulogiums, and the 
universal regret which attended it, were quickly followed by a sin- 
gular reverse. Within eleven years the partisans of the new system 
had regained the power which he had wrested from them, and they 
employed it in vengeance against their most determined opponent. 
By a measure which produced on the minds of the Chinese the 
deepest impression, he was deprived of his posthumous titles, and 
declared an enemy to his country and his sovereign; his tomb was 
thrown down, the marble which commemorated his virtues and his 
works was destroyed, and in its stead was erected another, on which 
were enumerated his pretended crimes. Even his works were con- 
demned to the flames, and China had nearly been deprived of one 
of the most important of her literary monuments ; they were, how- 
ever, fortunately preserved from the fate with which they were 
menaced. ‘The memory of their author was also speedily vindicated 
from the obloquy which had been cast upon it; three years had 
scarcely elapsed before the whole of his titles were restored, and his 
tablet was subsequently placed in the hall of the ancestors of the 
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reigning monarch, by the side of that of the Emperor Tchi-tsoung, 
who had directed his disgrace. In 1267 his name was inscribed in 
the temple of Confucius, with a title corresponding nearly to 
that of ‘ Prince of Literature ;’ and in 1530 he received a new deno- 
mination, which he still preserves, that of Sianjou Ssema-tseu, the 
highest character which, in the estimation of a Chinese, could be 
conferred on any individual, and which is intended to designate one 
who has shown himself invariably attached to the opinions, both 
literary and political, of the school of Confucius. 





Tue Warrvrcis Nicur. 


Written after viewing the magnificent outline of the Scene in Retzsch’s 
Illustrations of Faust. By Henry Meredith Parker. 


(Tue summit of ‘ The Hartz,’ illuminated partly by the full moon, 
but principally by a red gloomy light which fills the air, black in- 
distinct shadows, and crowds of ghastly objects, are seen flitting 
about, or dancing round the green and lurid flames of the witch- 
fires. Every thing is in motion; trees, rocks, the mountain-fern, 
the reptiles of the earth, and the owls and bats of the forest ; the 
streams are broken into a blue mist, or, rushing fiercely along, the 
colour of blood; wild elf-music and voices heard in the air, as 
demons and spirits, and magicians rush from all quarters to cele- 
brate the rites of Oberon.) 

From the fire and the flood, 

From the blue depths of the sleeping lake, 
From the ose wood, 

From the cavern and the brake, 

From the study, where the midnight lamp 
Gleams on the mystic page, 

From the lone and mossy hermitage, 

From the wild and wide-spread camp, 
From the costly board of the banquet-hall, 
Shining with gold and light, 

From the mazy dance of the festival, 
Where beauty beams more bright, 

From the church-yard lone, 

From the Lady’s bower, 

From the gallows and the heading-stone, 
From the warrior’s tower,— 

Hurry, hurry, as the clouds fly 

In a storm o’er the moonlight sky; 

Hurry, hurry, as the rattling hail 

Drives before the shrill north gale : 

Hurry, hurry, through the earth—through the air— 
With whoop, and hollow, and mad shout, 
And the rush of the mighty rout, 

Ringing, ringing, every where— 

Hurry, hurry, hurry on, 

To join the rites of Oberon, 
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Enter Faustus and MeruistToPuetes. 

MepuisrorueLes.—Well done, my sweet Neophite and most 
learned Doctor; faith, I thought twice that you were torn from me, 
but you clung, as I promise to cling by you. ‘There’s a tolerable 
crowd; what think you of it? 

Faustus.—lIt is the rush of worlds, meeting and mingling like 
the sand columns of the simoom—with the noise of a thousand 
thunder-clouds. 

Mera.—Hark! 

CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
The pale stars far off shivering, 
Feel the power of the night; 
The glow-worm host all quivering, 
Flash a mystic emerald light. 
The stones are striking fire, 
And the leaf of every brier 
Is curling and in motion ; 
And the forest heaves like ocean, 
When the storm-spirits stride o’er it; 
And the giant firs are groaning 
Like a gale through icebergs moaning, 
When it rends the floe before it; 
And the ice, borne seaward, tears 
From their cubs the howling bears. 
The gnarl’d oak-roots are shooting 
And clashing in the air; 
And the forest owls are hooting 
While they flutter on them there.— 
The eagles all are screaming, 
For the red light dimly tips 
Rock and torrent, like the gleaming 
Of the sun in an eclipse.— 
Hurry, hurry, to the feast 
By the light that we love best. 

Favustr.—The pebbles are grinding together, and shrieking. 

Mepu.—Does it set your teeth on edge? It is nothing to the noise 
they made at the deluge. 

Faust.—The boughs of the trees are twining and shuddering like 
parchment in the fire; and see! the roots, covered with a multitude 
of hideous clinging creatures, burst into the upper air, where they 
twist and curl like gigantic earth-worms. 

Mepu.—Stop! stand a little on one side: I hear some gentlemen 
groping their way from the centre of the earth; they are just under 
our feet—ah ! they break cover. 

Favust.—What frightful objects! dwarfs of all ores: lead, and 
iron, and copper. I hate to look upon the glitter of their shining 
stony eyes, and to see their burnished features grinning and 
mewing. 

Mepu.—They are not a well-favoured generation ; but you must 
allow the honest truth, that they are fellows of metal. Do you see 
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that thing of furs, and lace, and velvets, and jewels: he, there, 
walking between a dark and a fair haired beayty, both in Eve's 
costume, ere she had the advantage of my acquaintance ? 
Faust.—It is an Elector of the Empire,—a Prince Bishop. 
Mepu.—Yes, he’s an ecclesiastic ; but look farther to the left, 
and you'll see a whole cluster of mitres and cardinals’ hats : those 
fellows have always an eye to business ; they are settling about the 
next Pope before they go into conclave: the present is to be poi- 
soned on Saturday; he is a friend of mine, and I have had half a 
mind to give him a hint of what's going on, only that such a pro- 
ceeding would deprive me of the pleasure of a nearer intimacy. 


Favust.—Hush ! 


Mepu.—Yes, it is the dim song of those who come from beyond 
the furthest star that glimmers red and faint in winter nights. 


Fausr.— Tis like the low murmur of an ice-fed stream, making 
its way a thousand fathoms deep beneath a glacier. 


SONG OF SPIRITS. 


We come through the blue fields of ether, 
Our path was the ray of a star ; 

The glance of the northern lights 

Was the beacon that led us to earth. 

We see not the dusky spot 

From the halls of our dwelling-place : 
The northern lights alone 

Cast a pale and shivering gleam 

Round the space where the dim globe rolls, 
Like that which the fire-fly sheds 

Upon a dewy leaf. 

But we felt the power of the night, 
Where countless spirits dwell 

In spheres of ruby light, 

Even as a spell,—— 


Meru.—Hollo! 

Faust.—Why, how now? You seem disturbed: your, eyes 
gleam like two burning coals; and you glow all over like molten 
iron. 

Meru.—One has need to be reminded of one’s philosophy on 
such occasions : do you see those two fellows ? 

Faust.—They bear imperial crowns. 

Mepu.—I let them know only yesterday that I would have more 
attention to business; yet here they are chucking young witches 
under the chin, and lounging about, as if my service must not suffer 
by their absence from their proper places. 

Favst.—See, they pause in the shadow of that gigantic bat’s 
wings close by the skeleton-horse and his fleshless rider. Now 
the light of that black owl's green glittering eyes gleams upon a 
paper which one pulls from his breast, 
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Meru.—Ah! they divide it with crayon and compass ; then they 
grasp their sword-hilts, and now their hands join. I was wrong to 
suspect them; they are about my business. Listen! 

“SONG OF SPIRITS. 
’Tis sweet, ’tis sweet, by the new moon’s light, 
To breathe the fresh scent of the cypress tree ; 
To sing from a grave the live long night, 
Or join the dead in their revelry. 
*Tis sweet, ’tis sweet, when the evening star 
Throws a long bright track on the western main, 
To inhale the breeze that bears from afar 
The red mist fresh from a battle plain. 
But sweeter it is, when o’er mankind 
The plague’s black banner darkly waves, 
And, of nations, few are left behind 
To dig and groan at their fellows’ graves. 


Faust.—What leprous, ghastly looking, wrinkled, skeleton things 
are these, who skimmer through the air like grey shadows, howl- 
ing and gibbering that dismal trash ? 

Mern.—Oh! scavengering rascals, fellows who pick up a small 
livelihood in tombs, and about cemeteries ; they come from the East 
with spices, pearls, and other precious things ; they are a mere scum 
of the earth, but one must submit to their presence sometimes for 
the sake of popularity. 

Faust.—Merciful ! 

Mern.—Hush! pray compose yourself, we are too polite here 
to use expletives of that description ;—prithee, abandon so bad a 
habit, some of my guests have very tender consciences. Ah! (toa 
snake who is licking his heel, and fawning upon him)—old friend! 
we have not met since I sent you and another to crush Laocoon. 

Fausr.—It is she! but her cheek is paler than a lily kissed by the 
moon-beam; it is she, but her beautiful blue eyes droop like dying 
violets ; the rose, that was once upon her cheek, scarce lingers faintly 
on her sorrowful lips ; how came she here amongst the infernal mul- 
titude which she threads, pure and lovely as the stream that flows 
through salt mines, yet keeps its sweetness uncontaminated ? 

Meru.—Pray you now, no sentiment. Do you see yon knot of 
three immortal beauties? So stood they, more lovely than the flowers 
that bloomed in Paradise ere earth was blighted, before the dazzled 
shepherd Paris. I was in the apple. 

Faust.—(not attending to him)—I see no life or motion in her, 
but she glides, solemn and shadow-like, amidst the fiendish-throng 
that pass reverently and silently before her; yes, there, still through 
the black tossing masses of hideous shapes and demon forms, such 
as men see in fever dreams, she shines calm and holy as a star of 
heaven through the rifts of the rolling tempest; how pale, alas! 
how pale! Mephistopheles, fiend, quick, say what dark red mark 
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is that, fine as the golden ring I once placed upon her finger, which 
encircles her small snowy throat ? 

Meru.—Psha! some woman's gewgaw, a necklace, I suppose; 
what else should it be? There are a thousand such airy figures wan- 
dering on the hill; L know a fellow, a monk at Cologne, who makes 
them by dozens ; but— 

Faust.—She approaches; I can scarcely breathe; what means 
the heavy sound of the bell that tolls, tolls, tolls, so drearily in my 
ear ?—and the icy air, chilling my very heart's blood, that precedes 
her? Hands off, fiend, devil, I will speak to her: Margaret, my 
love, my first, my only love, in the name of 

(The word is drowned by a dreadful crash of thunder, the whole 
scene quivers and is lost amidst the continued blaze of intense light- 
ning; then appears a treeless sandy desert, illuminated by the bright 
light of the full moon; enormous mounds and piles of ruins are lying 
in all directions, as far as the eye can reach. Mephistopheles is dis- 
covered sitting on the fragment of a column, with his elbows on his 
knees, supporting his chin between his hands, and looking at Faustus, 
who lies, apparently insensible, on the ground. ] 

Faust.—(reviving)—Oh, Margaret! How’s this ?—where am I? 
—thou too here ?—where is she ? 

Mepru.—It might have been an awkward tumble, but since we are 
here, I should like to ask a question or two of Nimrod’s skeleton; 
it is in the highest mound yonder. 

Favust.—Are we then amidst the ruins of Nineveh ? : 


Meru.—No matter: come, come. [They disappear.] 














SoNNET ADDRESSED TO A LADY, WHO MADE A VERY SHORT 
Visit to CAMBRIDGE. 


In Granta’s classic courts, so haply met, 

Ah! why, fair maid, thus transient is thy stay? 
Such dear delight, so quickly snatch’d away, 
Leaves us a sad reverse in deep regret ;) 
Think not our treasures are exhausted yet— 
Think not our sun of novelty is set— 

The lordly mansion, waving woods among, 
The rural stroll along the enamell’d mead, 
The lovely Philomel’s melodious song, 

The thousand charms by Heaven to Spring decreed, 
All plead thy further stay. Nor let them vainly plead. 
Must thou depart ?—Oh, rainbow’s varied light 

Scarce we admire, and lo! ’tis wrapt from sight ! 

To Granta’s world a comet’s blaze appears ;— 
We gaze—’t is gone—to shine on other spheres. 
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JoURNEY ACRuss THE PENINSULA oF INDIA, From Mapras 
to Bombay. 


No. II. 


Chittoor—Gardening—Wells—Pandoo Covils—Indian Arts— 
Bazaars—Mausoleums, Music, &c. 


On the 23d of February I awoke at sun-rise, and found the road 
to lie among stony hills and low mountains of granite and basalt, 
between which, near the villages, the ground was partially cultivated. 
At about seven o'clock I arrived at Chittoor, where I intended putting 
up for the day. Chittoor is a large civil station, consisting of one of 
the circuit courts, of which there are four on the Madras establish- 
ment, the zillah court of the district of North Arcot, and the head 
quarters of the collector. The first is composed of three judges 
and the registrar, the second of one judge and a registrar; the col- 
lector has his assistant; and to attend to the health of all these 
functionaries and their families, a medical officer is appointed. 


The society is therefore sufficiently extended, and the different 
members frequently receive visits from Arcot and Vellore, which 
places are both within a short distance. 

The houses, which are large and commodious, have delightful gar- 
dens attached to them, and are romantically situated in a fertile valley 
or plain surrounded by mountains ; if to these advantages we adda 
very healthy climate, and abundance of all the necessaries of life, 
Chittoor may be considered one of the most desirable residences in 
the Madras territories. There is a small fort garrisoned by a few se- 
poys, commanded by a Lieutenant, which, together with the public 
courts and jail, give the place the appearance of considerable popula- 
tion ; the petta, or native village, however, is not large, and the in- 
habitants are chiefly supported by the presence of numerous Native 
officers of Government. ‘The amusements of the place chiefly arise 
from friendly intercourse, and as shooting is an unhealthy sport, and 
the hilly nature of the country spoils the chase, the gentlemen pass 
their time in gardening. Even the most inexperienced in horticul- 
ture know how to manage the fruits and vegetables most common 
in England ; and to rear these in this country requires considerable 
care and attention. Turnips and carrots succeed tolerably well, 
cabbages and lettuces still better, and even peaches and strawberries 
are occasionally obtained. All these productions, however, are de- 
generate and tasteless, and only resemble their parents in appear- 
ance. I am much surprised that some attention is not paid to 
the cultivation of Native fruits, as there are many sorts which I have 
never seen at any table, which are notwithstanding very palatable, 
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and which, if pains were taken to improve them by artificial means, 
might become excellent. After breakfasting with Mr. ———— and 
his family, composed of his wife and a young lady staying in the 
house, we went out to pay visits of ceremony, in which we were 
employed the whole of the morning. We dined at four o'clock, 
and drank tea at seven, which is unusual, the custom of India being 
to take a meat luncheon, and dine at eight in the evening. 


I rose early the next morning, 24th of February, and took a 
swim in Mr. ————’s bath, which is of a semicircular form, and 
coated with chunam. It is placed in the midst of his garden, and is 
supplied by a neighbouring well. As the Chittoor mode of drawing 
water is peculiar, I shall describe it, and at the same time take the 
opportunity of noticing other methods used in India. Inthe middle 
of a roofed frame-work there is an upright post, which turns upon 
iron pivots, both at top and bottom ; on this, about half way up, 
there is a vertical drum fixed to it by a large iron bolt. When the bolt 
is locked the drum becomes a fixture to the post, but when unlocked it 
is released. On this drum winds a rope, which leads through a pulley 
over the well, and suspends a large leathern bucket, shaped like a 
jelly bag, or inverted cone. The apex of this is open, and a line is 
fastened to it, which leads over a roller at the edge of the well, and 
thence round the drum. ‘The pulley over which the rope that leads 
tothe mouth of the bag is fastened, is four or five feet above the 
brim of the well, whereas the roller over which the line at the apex 
leads, is even with its brim, the consequence of which is, that when 
the ropes are pulled equally tight, the one drags the mouth of the 
bucket up to the pulley, while the other drags the apex over the 
roller below, and thence horizontally along the ground or channel. 
The length of these two ropes is so adjusted, that when the bucket 
has quitted the brink, its apex is pulled up even with its broad 
mouth, so that it is capable of containing water. Being thus let 
down to the bottom of the well, the bag is pulled up to the top by 
a bullock harnessed to a horizontal bar, coming from the up- 
right post which the drum encompasses; and having discharged its 
contents into a channel above, it is let down again by detaching the 
drum from the post, in loosening the bolt. Sometimes the machinery 
is doubled by having two pulleys over the well, and two bags ; in 
which case the drum is a fixture, and while one bucket 1s going down 
the other is ascending. 

The advantage of both these plans is, that they can be used with 
the water at any depth, while the pacotta, which is most commonly 
employed, will not answer when the well is very deep. This is merely 
a long bar or balance, moving on a pivot, run through the top of two 
upright posts near the brink of a well. From the end of this bar, 
which is over the well, a long bamboo descends, with an iron bucket 
swinging at its lower extremity, and at.the other end of the bar there 
is a weight. A man places himself at the top of the upright post, 
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standing on the cross bar at its fulcrum, and holding a pole which 
rises out of the upright post ; by stepping backwards and forwards he 
weighs up the iron bucket to the top, or sends it to the bottom of the 
well. A second man, étanding on cross bars in the well itself, over- 
turns the bucket into a channel at the brink. The Bombay mode of 
drawing water is bya circular iron-chain, strung with pots,and moving 
on rollers at the top and bottom of the well. The axis of the upper 
roller is a bar, at the other end of which is a vertical cog-wheel, that 
fits into a horizontal one, whose axis is an upright post, ‘This post 
is turned by bullocks as before, and the pots discharge themselves on 
reaching the top into a channel or trough of wood. All these modes, 
as will hereafter be seen, are in use in Egypt, where the same wants 
have suggested the same modes of supplying them. The gardens 
in both countries are watered by irrigation, and the beds and divi- 
sions are traversed by channels of mud, which are stopped or opened 
as occasion may require. 

The morning was spent in receiving a return of the visits which 
were paid the day before, and after dinner I borrowed Mr. ————’s 
gig in order to make a little excursion to the Pandoo Covils, 
seen in the mountains in the neighbourhood. Following a north- 
easterly direction, through a valley of about five miles, we ar- 
rived at the hither side of the river; on crossing which on foot, 
we found, on the other side of a stony mountain which rose from its 
bank, several of these curious structures, and some quite perfect. 
They are detached chambers of an oblong square shape, having one 
large slab for a flooring, four immense stones placed on their edges 
for its sides, and another huge slab at the top fora covering. In the 
upright stone at one end, there i is a hole large enough to admit the 
body of one man, and before this, at a couple of feet distance, a 
semicircular slab is planted upright, as if for its defence ; round the 
other sides, also, these semicircular slabs were in most cases set, some 
structures having eight, and some a smaller number. ‘The largest 
of these einatibess which I entered, measured, in the inside, shout 
8 feet by 7, and was 5 feet 6 inches high. Under the 4ioor stone of 
some which have been lately examined, large earthen vases were 
found, and in one a small hammer such as is used by the goldsmiths 
of this country. The general opinion respecting these curious con- 
structions, of which there are hundreds here and in other hilly 
countries throughout India, has been, that they are repositories for 
the dead, but some suppose them to have been habitations for the 
living ; for myself, I am inclined to the latter opinion: they might 
have been used by a wild race of hill people, who lived in a state of 
warfare with each other and with the neighbouring lowlanders. The 
small hole of entrance, and the covering slab in front, which would 
prevent any missile weapon from entering, make of each chamber a 
fortification; and although this is so simple a defence; that the 
very notion of it seems rather a copy of the dens and holes of animals 
than a thought worthy of man, yet it was perhaps not inadequate to 
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its purpose, the enormous weight of the stones being such, that no 
number of men, who could bring their force to bear on them, would, 
without mechanical advantages, be able to move them. ‘The floors 
of these structures are also in general so sunk, that the roof does 
not appear much above the level of the mountain's side, though the 
desire of concealment would account for this, were they dwellings. 


The tradition among the Natives is, that the five sons of Pandoo, 
King of Delhi, were expelled their possessions, and that these were 
their habitations during the period of their exile. Now, though 
this may be an idle tale, and the five sons of Pandoo may be fabulous 
personages, yet that the structures were habitations is the last part 
of the story to be rejected. 

After spending the evening with Mr. ———'s family, I started 

at half-past 9, and arrived, in the middle of the night, at a village at 
the foot of the Moogley Pass, where the bearers put down the pa- 
lanquin, and stretched themselves on the ground around it, sleeping 
until day-light. 

On starting in the morning, 25th of Febrvary, I began to ascend 
the mountain on foot, and continued walking until the sun became 
powerful. The ascent was by no means constant, but the road lay 
across a chain of wooded hills, which rose in succession one behind 
another like the waves of the sea. In many places it was very steep 
and difficult to pass from the badness of the road, which had been 
formed of ill-shapen masses of stone, and filled up with earth, that 
the heavy rains of the monsoon had entirely washed away. ‘The 
scenery is interesting: lofty trees appear on the hills on either side 
the road, and bold rocks occasionally obtrude themselves through 
their foliage ; the view, however, is not extensive, and the next 
hill being generally higher than the last, impedes the prospect. ‘The 
length of this pass may be altogether seven miles, and at a short 
distance from the summit is the village of Pallavanery, where we 
arrived about 7 o'clock. ‘his contains about two hundred houses, 
and is surrounded by much dry grain cultivation ; as it is the boundary 
of the district of North Arcot, and one of the few places in it above 
the Ghauts, the collector, Mr. ————, has built a bungaloe here, 
to enjoy a cool air during the summer months, when the plains of 
the Carnatic, and especially the valley of Chittoor, are parched with 
the heat. 

After breakfast I received a visit from an emissary of the Rajah 
of Poonganoor, who was sent by his master to request me to pay 
him a visit. This person, who was formerly a Polygar Chief, is at 
present a large landed proprietor, who is allowed by the Company 
to enjoy one-fifth of his own revenues, the rest being paid to Govern- 
ment. As he is thus in a state of dependence, it is of course his 
interest to appear friendly to the English, whose dress and manners 
he in some measure assumes ; and to this cause am I to attribute 
his present civility. He probably by some means heard that I was 
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on my journey this way, and out of respect to Mr. ——~, at whose 
house I saw him when I was last in Mysore, sent me an invitation. 
I was sorry that I was not able to accept it, as I have understood 
that his mode of living is curious; but my fears of losing the season 
for going up the Malabar coast to Bombay, prevented my making 
any delays. I quitted Pallavanery in the evening, and as the bearers 
overslept themselves during their stay in the night, I did not arrive 
at Moolwagul until near 10 o'clock next morning. Of the country 
along which I passed on the 26th, I saw little, but I know it to have 
a bleak and barren appearance, and to be but very thinly popu- 
lated. 


All along the main-road, through the Mysore country, there are 
bungaloes built at the distance of every ten or fifteen miles, intended 
for the accommodation of European travellers, and consisting usually 
of a middleroom andtwo smaller ones surrounded by a broad veranda, 
and erected on a raised foundation ; the offices for cooking, &c. 
are separated from the house, and the whole, together with about 
an acre of land, are enclosed in a wall or fence. ‘The munificence of 
the Mysore Government has supplied these very convenient resting- 
stations, which, in a country where public houses of entertainment are 
unknown, are quite essential to the comfort of the traveller. There is 
usually an invalid sepoy to take care of the place, and a kind of publie 
purveyor, called a cutwal, is always in attendance to supply persons 
with such provisions as they may need. At Moolwagul there is one of 
these bungaloes, in which I passed the heat of the day. The village 
is inconsiderable, and the country of the nature already described. 
In the evening I started for Colar, where we arrived early the next 
morning. 

The palanquin had been set down in the night on a spot where 
there was a nest of black ants, and these had come through the 
eane-work at the bottom, and had bitten me so severely, that 1 was 
entirely prevented from sleeping. There is no country in the world 
which abounds so much with insects of this kind as India. ‘The most 
destructive of all is the white ant, which is a very large species, or 
rather a distinct insect. It eats through the beams of houses with 
astonishing celerity, and lodges in the mud of which the walls are 
usually made. It even gnaws through mortar and chunam, how- 
ever hard, and its making a way through such materials has given 
rise to many fabulous suppositions respecting it. Herodotus says, 
speaking of Northern India: ‘ In the vicinity of this district there 
are vast deserts of sand, in which a species of ant is produced, not 
so large as a dog, but bigger than a fox.’ See ‘ Thalia,’ chap. 102. 

The white ant burrows in the ground toa great depth and extent, 
and it is consequently almost impossible to dig out its nest. In 
removing the earth to excavate the different passages of their cells, 
they throw up a mound on the surface of the ground, of an enormous 
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size. I have seen one fifteen feet high ; but this was not of a 
conical shape, but rising in pinnacles. 

Out of one of these ant-hills the Hindoos suppose the rainbow to 
issue, and to descend into another ; and even the learned do not see 
the absurdity of this opinion. ‘The little red ant, though so smali as 
sometimes to be scarcely visible, is nevertheless a plunderer of 
larders, and his bite is so troublesome, that it is usual to have the 
legs of bedsteads insulated in a vessel of water, lest he attack one 
when sleeping. The large black ant is particularly fond of sweets : 
he also eats flesh, and is usually the first undertaker who makes his 
appearance when a person has died. He is the strongest of all the 
tribe, and is in a state of constant warfare with the white ant 
which he seizes, and carries off with great ease. An elaborate ac- 
count of the termites will be found in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ for 1781. 

I have already described a part of the road through Mysore : it has 
hitherto been all alike. Before us, and on the left and right, occu- 
pying a space in the horizon of about 45 degrees, were tolerably high 
mountains. When you arrive within about half a mile of Colar, 
the road winds to the left, and passes along the made bank of a 
large tank. 

Here, as is usual in India, and especially in Mysore, a dyke was 
run across a valley, forming an immense lake above, by which all 
the lands below were watered, and which was filled by the rains of 
the monsoon. This bank was about half a mile long, and extended 
nearly up to Colar. 

We put up in the bungaloe, which is inside the town. This latter 
is separated from the fort, which is composed of mud fortifications, 
about 25 feet high, of a square form, and in length about a quarter 
of a mile for each side. At each corner there is an angle, with em- 
brasures for three guns, and a bastion on the centre of the north 
side; the whole surrounded by a fosse, braye and dry ditch. These 
works are still kept in repair by the Rajah of Mysore ; but there are 
no cannon in the place, nor would the English Government permit 
any considerable force to be embodied. About thirty of the Raja's 
soldiers, however, do the town duty, and mount guard at the gates. 

At Colar it is said that native gold is found mixed with the soil, 
but in very small quantities, so as scarcely to repay the poorest sort 
of people who employ themselves in seeking it. In the afternoon I 
started on foot, passing through the town, which is composed of one 
large street, with lanes branching from it, and having shops on both 
sides of the way. An Indian bazaar is somewhat like the booths at 
an English fair, for the houses are low, the way is narrow, and the 
shops crowded with people. Here the most numerous shops were those 
of goldsmiths and braziers, flower-sellers, and venders of different 
sorts of coloured powders ; indeed these, with shops for provisions 
and fruit, and those of drug sellers and cleth merchants, are the chief 
which are seen in a small Indian town, From the profusion of 
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ornaments worn by Natives, the goldsmith’s shops will, of course, be 
common. Almost all culinary utensils are made of brass. ‘The 
flower-sellers are employed, not only by women in general, who 
adorn their hair with real flowers, but by dancing girls in particu- 
lar, who use many in their dress. There are, moreover, a vast 
number of flowers and garlands used in all Hindoo ceremonies, and 
even in the daily one of pooja, or the anointment of the idol, they 
are a necessary article. The shops for coloured powders are resorted 
to by all Hindoos, who use them to mark their foreheads, according 
to their caste ; and this they do at least once a-day, using turmeric, 
red and yellow ochre, red sanders wood, fine whiting, &e. It is 
also a religious practice to smear the body with powder of sandal 
wood and water, or with the ashes of cow dung. In many ceremonies 
enjoined by religion, one sees utility aimed at by its founder, and 
the above practice may serve as an instance ; any fine powder is 
found to keep the body in a cool state, probably by absorbing the 
perspiration, and Europeans, who are much subject to a rash called 
the prickly heat, which is brought on by violent perspiration, find 
no remedy more effectual than a little hair powder puffed over the 
part affected. 

The road out of Colar was extremely beautiful, being lined on 
either side with various kinds of trees, and more especially with one 
sort called soonkesari, which bore a beautiful white flower with a 
fine scent. About a mile out of the town, on the right hand side 
of the road, are the mausoleum and tombs of the celebrated Hyder 
Ali's family. Entering by a gate from the road, we passed into a 
garden containing the mausoleum itself, several tombs outside it, a 
house of prayer, and a large stone tank; around this, and in different 
parts of the garden, cypress trees of great size were growing, which 
gave a solemnity to the scene, which was increased by the sound of 
Arabic prayers, repeated aloud by holy men in the place of worship. 
Inside the mausoleum, which was a plain low room, there were nine 
tombs, five containing the brothers of Hyder, and three others, with 
his grandfather, grandmother, and father. Those seen on the outside 
of the building were of more distant relations. There were none of 
them covered with cloth, as the tombs of great Musulmans usually 
are. But holy men are constantly in attendance to sprinkle flowers 
over the graves, and to light lamps in the vault by night. 

Going out of the gate, I perceived a lofty building on the oppo- 
site side of the road, which was a sort of charity-house, where 
about 150 people receive food every night. As music was playing 
here, which is a usual custom near the tombs of great Moham- 
medans morning and evening, I conclude this place to be in some 
way connected with the tomb opposite. I learned, indeed, on the 
spot, that the distribution was made by the order of the Mysore 
Government ; but it is probable that the whole expense of the 
establishment is disbursed from that source by order of the British, 
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I continued my walk, and the road along which I passed was shaded 
by an uncommon variety of beautiful trees, that seemed to flourish 
particularly in this spot. The milk-hedge, a kind of euphorbium, 
whose ramified branches, like coral, are filled with a caustic white 
juice, here grew to the height of twenty or thirty feet. The walnut, 
the banian, and the aloes, deepened the shade, and the mango in 
some places threw its boughs nearly across the road; beyond, on 
the right, was a ridge of mountains, about three miles off, composed 
of immense masses of granite, with blocks or bolders on their sides ; 
on the left, and in front, insulated mountains appeared in different 
directions, and the general character of the country was fine open cul- 
tivated plains, covered with the dry grain which had just been reaped. 


Across the road, strings of cloth flowers in festoons, were stretched 
by way of ornament, a respect shown by the Rajah of Mysore for 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army, who was expected to pass this 
way in afew days on his route from Madras to Bellari, where he was 
to join the army about to take the field. This is a custom which 
seems to prevail all over the East; Lieutenant ———— saw it in 
Java and in Ceylon. The English Government exact this mark of 
respect from the people whenever a European of distinction has oc- 
casion to travel along their roads. As soon as it was dark I got into 
my palanquin, and found myself next morning, (the 28th,) at five 
o'clock, in the veranda of the bungaloe at Narasapooram, a place 
only ten miles from Colar. ‘The cause of the shortness of my stage 
was, that one of my cavady-men was taken ill in the night, and 
could not proceed with his load. This man was seized with the 
Mysore fever, to which Carnatic natives are extremely liable on first 
coming out of their own country. I immediately discharged him, 
knowing that his best chance of a speedy recovery was by going 
back to the lowlands. Experience had taught me this, for, on a 
former occasion, when I was in Mysore, ten servants out of seven- 
teen were ill of this disorder for several months. At Seringapatam 
and the town of Mysore, not only do all Natives from the low coun- 
tries catch the fever, but even Europeans are so liable to it, that 
there is scarcely an instance of a gentleman remaining either at the 
one place or the other without being attacked. It is singular that 
a traveller is not always taken ill of this complaint whilst in the 
country, but frequently some time after he has quitted it. Sir 
Samuel Hood died at Madras, of Seringapatam fever, which did not 
show itself until he had quitted the country. 


I had here occasion to remark, that the dress of the Mysoreans 
differs from that of the inhabitants of the Carnatic. ‘The men wear 
large round turbans, short loose drawers, and a sheet thrown over 
their shoulders. ‘The women almost universally wear blue cloths, 
and I think use a greater quantity of ornament. 


Narasapooram is an inconsiderable village. In the evening I 
walked as usual, ‘The road hence ran nearly in a straight line, and 
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was lined with trees of the soonkesari kind. The stems of these 
were surrounded by a small circular mound of earth, which was 
daubed with alternate vertical stripes, of white-wash and red ochre. 
Natives frequently paint the outsides of their mud houses in this 
way, and Brahmins adorn the walls of the pagodas, and the stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees growing round their tombs, in the same man- 
ner. It has the effect of giving a very stiff and inelegant, though 
clean appearance, to these places, and the custom probably has its 
origin in some religious superstition. In the course of my walk I 
perceived, on the left of the road, some stones or slabs, arranged some- 
what after the manner of the Pandoo Covils, but not so large, being 
open at one end, and having an image carved on the inner side of 
the stone at the opposite end. These images, which seemed nearly 
the same in all the recesses, I took for Hanooman, the monkey 
friend of Rama, and I concluded that these were the graves of some 
persons who had fallen in battle in the late wars with ‘Tippoo Sultan, 
and who were perhaps buried on the very spot where they fell, 
Upon inquiry of some Brahmins, who were near a pagoda in the 
neighbourhood, I learned that these were small places of worship, 
dedicated to Eiloo Swamy, a deity of whom I never before heard.* 

On entering my palanquin, I found that my people had not lighted 
the lantern, which one of them usually carries at night, but that 
in place of it, they used a lighted stick or natural torch, commonly 
employed in these parts. It is of a wood so highly inflammable, 
that it burns with a vivid flame, down to the very stump. Those 
that my bearers had, were about five feet long and as thick as one’s 
wrist, and they burned about two hours. This was what I had never 
before seen, though I had heard that certain kinds of pines will 
burn in this manner, and I remembered that the Latin word, fax, 
literally signifies a torch of this description. 


We arrived early the next morning (1st of March) at Cotta Cotta, 
which was another short stage of fifteen miles; for Bangalore, which 
was thirty-three miles from whence we had started in the night, we 
thought rather too distant, and we therefore preferred making two 
runs of it. 

We put up as usual at the bungaloe, and I walked round the walls 
of the fort before the sun became powerful. This was about a mile 
in circumference, and contained the village inside. It seemed 
stronger than Native forts usually are, and is the only one I recollect 
to have seen protected by angles and out-works beyond the ditch, 

In starting in the evening, one of the new coolies who had been sent 
by the Cutwal at Narasapooram to supply the place of the sick man, 
made great objections to his load, which was, I believe, more than 
Mysore coolies usually carry. Remonstrances on the part of my 
palanquin bearers had no effect ; but the head bearer, who happened 








* These are the Vira Kulls noticed by Colonel M‘Kenzie, 
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to have been absent, showed great knowledge of the sort of men he 
had to deal with, for the moment he came up and heard what was 
the matter, without using any useless words, he marched towards 
the man with a stout stick in his hand, and in a menacing posture. 
The desired effect was immediately produced, the load was on his 
shoulders, and he was off in an instant. 


The people of Mysore, under a despotic Rajah, seem to have 
much more of the slave about them than those of the Carnatic, 
where English justice has already produced a certain degree of in- 
dependence of mind. 


The road continued very pretty, and very different from its ap- 
pearance when I was last in Mysore. It is now the spring of the 
year, and therefore the pleasantest season. ‘The trees are in blossom, 
and perfume the air, and the way is varied by running occasionally 
across the banks of immense tanks, whose vicinity is always the 
picture of fertility, while the tops of betel trees interspersed, vary 
the scene. I arrived in the morning at a small choultry, about a 
a mile past Bangalore, where it was my intention to have put up. 

The fort of Bangalore I visited on a former journey, but as I took 
no memorandum respecting it in writing, my recollection of it is 
imperfect. It is of an oval shape, about a mile in circumference, 
and is considered pretty strong. In going round its walls with a 
European sergeant, | was shown the roofs of the dungeons where 
Hyder Ali confined some European officers whom he had taken. 
These were treated with some cruelty, and some of them were after- 
wards murdered. Both Hyder Ali and Tippoo treated their prisoners 
ill, but especially the latter, who was an intolerant savage, and hated 
the very name of a Christian. It is said, that at Seringapatam he 
caused nails to be driven into the skulls of some Europeans who fell 
into his power, and at Nundidroog we were shown part of the 
rock over which several were hurled. The usual way, however, in 
which he dispatched them, was by means of his Jetties, a caste of 
boxers and athlete, who are employed as executioners. One of 
these men knelt on the breast of the sufferer, whilst another took 
his head into his hands, and with a jerk dislocated his neck like that 
of a fowl. 

As I was unwell on the occasion of my being last at Bangalore, 
I had not an opportunity of seeing so much of the cantonment as I 
could have wished. It seemed, however, to be pleasantly situated 
on the top of extensive waving plains, which are the highest points 
of the Mysore country. ‘There is accommodation for three or four 
regiments of cavalry, as well as infantry, and there is always a 
European regiment of dragoons quartered there. In India, wherever 
European soldiers are stationed, the morals of the inhabitants are 
corrupted, and the streets and bazaars are filled with prostitutes and 
drunken Natives, ‘The small choultry, where I had intended to stay 
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during the heat of the day, I found to be occupied by a party of the 
Rajah of Mysore s sepoys, who were waiting. to escort the Com- 
mander-in-Chief through the country. I did not attempt to enter, 
as they would have been obliged to move out, which [ did not wish. 
However, had they done so themselves, it would have been no more 
than a proper civility to a European, according to the customs of 
the country. Were I to have the thing mentioned at durbar, it is 
even probable that they would be punished, but these poor fellows 
are sufficiently badly olf as it is, having hard duty and very irregular 
pay. 

Leaving a note with my servant for the tappaul, or post-office 
writer, at Bangalore, from whom I[ was to receive my letters, 
I proceeded on to Kingery, a place only eight miles further, whither 
he was to follow me. On the left side of the road, a little beyond 
the choultry, there appeared on the surface low rocks of granite and 
basalt, which, for the first time, I found mixing on the large scale ; 
they seemed not to blend in layers, but in masses, und in the granite 
itself there were here and there insulated masses of felspar. The 
road henceforward did not differ from those we had already passed ; 
about half a mile before we reached the town, we passed along: the 
bank of a large tank on the right, and a cultivated valley on the 
left. 


Kingery is a considerable place, composed chiefly of one street 
of half a mile in length, and with shops on each side of the 
way. At the end of this street, the bungaloe, like the rest I had 
seen, was enclosed in a wall, in this instance of mud, and having 
the kitchen and other offices outside. There was a small square 
mud fort, a little further on the left of the road, whose walls were 
quite out of repair, which had only one gate, and contained a village 
of mud houses. On my arrival, 1 found the bungaloe occupied by 
four officers, who very politely asked me in to breakfast with them. 
I was as usual undressed, and therefore sent to say that I would 
pay my respects to them as soon as I had put on my clothes; but 
upon examining my palanquin, I found that my servant had omitted 
to leave me any day clothes, and the cavady-men who carried them 
were not come up. Under these circumstances it was impossible to 
get out, and as I had taken my bearers already eight miles beyond 
their stage, there was a great difficulty about going on. 

I sent for the cutwal to know if there was any Native choultry 
in the neighbourhood, and was answered in the negative ; nor could 
I procure any hired bearers to run me to the next stage. 


As I could not go in to the gentlemen in my night-dress, nor 
could I remain all day in the open air, I promised my own bearers 
a sheep, some arrack, and a present in money, to carry me on to 
Biddidy. They at first seemed to hesitate, but in half a minute 
the palanquin was on their shoulders again, The difficulty did not 
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arise from the distance, as they had only come twenty-six miles, 
and the next stage was only ten more, but the bearers were not 
prepared for the additional run; they had not taken food since the 
night before, and the remainder of the journey was to be performed 
during the heat of the forenoon. After they had taken a hasty 
meal of cold boiled rice and water, we moved out of the town, and 
passed along a road, which now began to be hilly, though still 
lined with trees on each side; the country, too, altered its nature, 
it became more hilly, and these hills were covered with brushwood 
and forest trees. When we had gone about five miles, we came 
up to a fine grove of gigantic mangoes on the right of the road, 
and as these seemed to offer a cool shade we determined to rest 
here. We obtained some excellent water from the bed of a neigh- 
bouring brook, whither we were directed by a goatherd, who was 
grazing his flocks under the trees. This water was not visible on 
the surface, but by removing the sand for about eighteen inches 
deep, we found a very clear and pure spring. My bearers imme- 
diately set to work to cook a meal, and I should have been badly 
off, as I had tasted nothing since the afternoon of the day before, 
had they not allowed me to partake of their fare. It was simple 
enough, being boiled rice, seasoned with a little capsicum and tama- 
rinds. Near the place where we drew the water, and in several 
other cases where we had occasion to cross currents, L perceived 


dykes of basalt to run through the granite, and the granite itself 
was in strata, which were thrown up, so as to be quite vertical. 
Indeed, all the rocks in this neighbourhood were very cutiously 
and beautifully stratified, so as to assume the appearance of ribbon 
jasper. 

We started about four o'clock from this grove, and arrived at Bid- 


didy at half past five. To my great disappointment the bungaloe 
here also was occupied. It was quite out of the question 
our going on ; and I was relieved from my suspense by a message 
from the persons within, who were a gentleman and lady, to say 
that one room was at my service. 

This I soon took possession of, and proceeded to distribute the 
promised reward to my bearers, who were so well pleased with it, 
that they seemed to have forgotten their fatigues in making prepa- 
rations for a hearty feast. 

The bungaloe at Biddidy was as large and convenient as any on 
the road : the town itself consists of one long street, almost entirely 
occupied by shops ; and the inhabitants, as we approach Seringapa- 
tam, seem to live more by traffic, and to be less occupied in feeding 


and breeding cattle, 
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THEORETICAL AND Practica, View or tue Law or Lipen in 
ENGLAND AND IN Inpra. 


No, XIV. 
Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


In 1811, (February 22d,) John Hunt and John Leigh Hunt were 
tried for a seditious libel, contained in an article republished from 
the ‘ Stamford News, on the subject of military flogging. ‘The 
article did not impute injustice to any individual. It did not state, 
nor insinuate, that any soldier had been unjustly punished. It 
dwelt exclusively on the atrocity of the nature of the punishment, 
which it represented to be so shocking, that on a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the English and French military 
services, it made the scale preponderate in favour of the latter. 
The article was headed with the following words, by way of motto, 
taken from a speech of the Attorney-General, when demanding 
judgment on Mr. Cobbett, (convicted of having published a libel 
on the subject of flogging some soldiers of the local militia, in the 
Isle of Ely, for which Cobbett was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment in Newgate,) viz. 

‘ The aggressors were not dealt with as Bonaparte would have treated 
his refractory troops.’ 

Mr. Brougham concluded an admirable speech, in which he had 
quoted passages from publications of Sir Robert Wilson and 
General Stewart, showing that they had reprobated the punishment 
of flogging as most injurious to the interests of the service, and 
the greatest obstacle to enlistment, in language equally strong and 
impassioned, with the following words : 

* The question which you are to try, as far as I am able to bring it 
before you, is, Whether on the most important and most interesting 
subjects, an Englishman still has the privilege of expressing himself as 
his feelings and his opinions dictate.’ 

To this might not the foreman of the jury have replied: ‘ Alas! 
Mr. Brougham, how can we answer such a question in the affirma- 
tive? How could our verdict secure so mighty a blessing to our 
countrymen, or even protect the original publishers of this very 
paper, of which you may yet have the misfortune to make an 
unavailing defence before another jury? It is for you, as a member 
of Parliament, to attempt that arduous path to fame, and to give to 
Englishmen, for the first time, the privilege of expressing them- 
selves on the most important subjects of public interest, as their 
feelings and their opinions dictate !' 

With equal insolence and absurdity, the Attorney-General was not 
ashamed to tell the jury, that there should be one law for men of 
T2 
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such rank as Sir Robert Wilson and General Stewart, and another 
for such persons as the defendants : 


* To talk of this publication as supported and justified by the example 
of the gallant officer who sits by his Lordship, Sir Robert Wilson, or of 
Brigadier-General Stewart,—to draw up a rank of men, placing the 
publisher and printer of the ‘Examiner’ by the side of General Stewart 
and Sir Robert Wilson,—why it is laughable! Who are those officers 
to whom he refers? Men of the highest character and rank, in a pro- 
fession which they adorn,—men entitled to attention from the public. 
Whether upon such a subject it was well advised in them to give their 
thoughts to the public, particularly as they might have rendered them 
MORE EFFECTUAL by other communications which their situations enabled 
them to make to men in power ; whether it was prudent for them to in- 
dulge themselves in such ardent and glowing language,’ &c. &c. 


The Attorney-General, however, finds another ground of distinc- 
tion between Sir Robert Wilson and the defendants. Sir Robert's 
book had no motto referring to a former prosecution of a libeller ! ! 

‘ If it had, I should have no scruple in saying, that, however he had 
endeavoured to cover and conceal it, he must have had some object beyond 
the free and liberal discussion which my learned friend says ought to be 
allowed to every man on every subject. If I had found that Sir Robert 
Wilson had introduced his publication wirn a morro which had a refer- 
ence to the papain of another libel, that gallant officer would not have 
complained of my supposing that he must have had some other object 
in view.’ 

After a charge from Lord Ellenborough, containing a repetition 
of all the observations of the Attorney-General, urged with equal 
earnestness and anxiety to secure a conviction, the jury withdrew, 
and after remaining in consultation two hours, returned a verdict 
finding both the defendants Nor Guitry. 


In less than a month after Mr. Brougham had obtained a favour- 
able answer to his question, Whether Englishmen had the privilege 
of free discussion ? he was compelled to propose the same question 
to a jury at Lincoln, where John Drakard was the object of Sir 
Vieary Gibbs's prosecution for the original article on military 
flogging ; and it was now even betting, whether that which a jury 
had pronounced innocent at Westminster, would be adjudged guilty 
at Lincoln. Into this information the Attorney-General had intro- 
duced some additional passages, none of them stronger, or less 
justifiable, than those which had been read on the former trial. 


On this occasion, Mr. Clarke was the representative of the 
Attorney-General, and in the course of his speeches afforded some 
singular indications of his familiarity with the character and senti- 
ments of British soldiers : 


* What would be the effect of this libel,’ said he, ‘ in the day of battle ? 
Who can tell, when our army meets another army, what might be effected 
by this?’ ‘ Wherever the officer goes the soldier will follow, and will 
never leave him, But can you expect that this will continue to be the 
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case, if the soldier gets possession of principles like these? ‘ Can any 
soldier bear this imputation? * If he is a feeling man, will he continue 
in the army when he is told he is not fit to contend with the army of his 
enemy, and will fly at the sound of the whip? ‘ Bonaparte himself 
could not have desired a more able coadjutor than he. If himself had 
suggested a manifesto against the British armies,t he could not have 
found one more likely to serve his purpose.’ 

The conclusion of Mr. Brougham’s speech was marked with an 
involuntary burst of applause: ‘ ‘The sun of England's liberty must 
be quenched in a night of ignorance and slavery, before the instine- 
tive love of free discussion can cease to assert itself on such occa- 
sions.’ ‘The generous sounds were, however, by no means grateful 
to the ear of Mr. Clarke. 


* It was,’ he said, ‘a strong proof of the evil tendency of that libel 
which you are now inquiring into. What? gentlemen! in a court of 
justice, when questions of this sort are agitated, when we have hada 
violent and declamatory speech delivered to us, are persons to be sta- 
tioned in the Court, in order to express their approbation of it, and to 
bear down, if they can, the opinion of a jury?” 

The summing up of Sir George Wood, a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, was even more hostile than that of Lord Ellenborough. 
He reminded the jury, that they were ‘ as capable of judging of the 
merits of any case as a jury in Westminster.’ He said : 

* I shall not trouble you with a repetition of the disgusting parts of 
this paper. You have heard very able comments made upon it by the 
counsel for. the Crown; and I entirely agree with him.’ ‘ It is the 
opinion of many, that the British press is one of the agents he 
(Bonaparte) uses in order to effect his purposes,’ &c. ‘The House 
of Parliament is the proper place for the discussion of subjests of this 
nature ; there it should appear, and not in pamphlets or newspapers, 
combined with seditious and inflammatory matter.’§ ‘ It is said, that we 
have a right to discuss the acts of our legislature. THis wouLp BE A 
LARGE PERMISSION INDEED. Is 'there, gentlemen, to be a power in the 
people to counrEeRAcT the acts of the Parliament? and is the libeller to 





* That is to say, that he is more afraid of the brandishing of cats-o’- 
nine-tails than of meeting a line of hostile ayonets. 

+ On the contrary, the words in the passage referred to are, ‘ We 
entertain no anwviety about the character of our countrymen in Portugal, 
when we contemplate their meeting the bayonets of Massena’s troops :’ the 
rest is fair sarcasm ;—‘ but we must own we should tremble for the 
result, were the French general to dispatch against them a few hundred 
drummers, each brandishing a cat-o’-nine-tails.’ The ‘ feeling man’ is 
therefore told the reverse of what Mr. Clarke supposed. 

t Did Bonaparte ever issue manifestoes against the armies of his 
enemies ? 

§ What could the judge mean by a discussion appearing in Parliament 
and not in newspapers? There is not a syllable in the libel before the 
Court which might not have been spoken in Parliament, and consequently 
published in every newspaper, 
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come and make the people dissatisfied with the government under which 
he lives? This is not to be permitted to any man,—it is unconstitutional 
and seditious.’ 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guiry. 


In 1812, Daniel Isaac Eton was tried for the publication of the 
third part of Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason.’ The defendant read an ad- 
dress in his own defence. After he had proceeded some short time, 
and had begun to state that the Bible was full of contradictions,— 


‘Lorp E.rtensoroven.—Defendant, I must inform you that this is not 
to be made use of as an opportunity for you to revile the Christian reli- 
gion; and if you persist in aspersing it, I will not only silence you, but 
I will animadvert on your conduct as an offence of the grossest kind, 
against the dignity of the Court. 

* Derenpant.—My Lord, I have no intention whatever of giving of- 
fence. 

*‘ Lonp Enienprornoven.—lIf there is anything in that paper that will 
serve you, read it; but I will not suffer the Christian nfo to be re- 
viled while I sit in this Court, and possess the power of preventing it. 

‘ DerenpvAnt.—I believe there is nothing in what follows that can of. 
fend any person.’ 


After he had gone on a little, quoting from Esdras, chap. 14.— 


*Lorp Ettensorovucn.—l cannot permit you to proceed thus ; when 
you come to any offensive expressions, /eave them out. If there is any- 
thing that can be useful to you (which, from the tenor of the address, I 
fear there is not) the Court will hear it ; but I cannot allow you to go on 
in this strain of invective.’ ' 

After the defendant had proceeded a little, commenting on the 
promise made to Abraham,— 


‘ Lorv ELLENpoRovGH.—You are evidently coming to something re- 
prehensible, and it is necessary you should be checked. 

‘ Derenpant.—My Lord, I have only two or three sheets more to 
read. 

* Lorp ELttensoroven,.—lt is not the length of the address which 
constitutes the offence, but the matter of which it is composed. It is 
shocking to me, and to every Christian present. 

* Derenpant.—When the address is heard out, it will be found rele- 
vant to my defence. 

* Lorp Exvtennoroven.—You must omit those passages which cast 
any reflection on the Scriptures. 

* Derenpanr.—For I cannot, nor ever could, perceive any, the 
smallest similarity, between the God of the Jews and the God of the 
Christians, as supposed to be worshipped in the present day— 

* Lorp ELLENsoRnoveH.—You must see that this is unfit for yourself 
to read, and for us to hear. If you go on in this manner, I must order 
your address to be handed to the officer ; and he, when reading it, must 
pause, and omit every offensive sentence. I tell you once more that I 
will not permit the Christian religion to be reviled. Look a little at 
each passage before you read it, and do not insult the Court with offen- 
sive matter.’ 
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After the defendant had advanced a little farther, commenting on 
the destruction of the Midianites— 

‘Lorp E,ttensoroven.—! see that I shall be obliged to do as I have 
said, and exclude you from reading any more. Even in affidavits, on 
occasions of much less importance, where there is impertinent matter 
introduced, the Court will not permit it to be read; much less will they 
suffer such grievous and abusive observations on the Scriptures. 

‘ Derenvant.—I do not hear what your Lordship says— 

‘ Lorp Ettensoroven.—lI speak clearly and distinetly ; I say, if that 
paper contains more matter, so highly defamatory of the Christian reli- 
gion as what you have already recited, I will prevent you from reading 
farther, and will restrain you to a parole defence; for that address 
appears to be most mischievous. 

‘ Derenpant.—What your Lordship objects to is confined to this 
paragraph. 

‘ Lorp ELLtensorovcu.—Then leave it out; read over the paper, and 
mark out such passages as are improper.’ 

The defendant here sat down. 

* Lorp Evtensorovucu.—!I will not give much time, for that paper 
is not drawn up like a defence ; it is framed as an insult to the Court. 
Lay down your paper, which does not bear any semblance to a defence, 
and address the Court, if you please. 

‘ Derenpant.—I conceive every part of this paper as my defence. 

*Lorp ELLeNsoroven.—It forms part of your offence against the 

ublic ; but I see nothing in it like a defence. 

’ 5 

‘ DerenpANT.—My Lord, the whole of it is in reference to my de- 
fence. 

* Lorp E.ttensoroven.—lIt is in further evidence of your offence— 
defence it is none. And is it to be endured, that a man, indicted for a 
crime, should stand up in open Court and add to his former delinquency ? 
Is there anything that can assist you in that paper? If there is, the jury 
will hear it. 

‘ DerenpANt.—My Lord, in my defence, I must necessarily say somes 
thing about religion. 

* Lorp ELuensoroven.—But you must not defame it. 

‘ DeFeENDANT.—It is not my wish to do so. 

‘Lorp E:.tensorovucu.—Then read only that which is decent and 
respectful, 

* DeFENDANT.—What I wish here to prove is, that our God was not 
the God of the Jews—ours is a merciful Gud, and therefore could not 
have been the God of the Jews. 

‘Lorp ELLtenporovcu.—On consideration, I believe the public will be 
better served hy permitting every word to be read by you ; and, of course, 
YOU WILL ABIDE THE CONSEQUENCES. Begin your address over again, 
if you please—do not miss a syllable—I AM SURE THE COUNTRY WILL NOT 
BE INJURED BY IT. 

‘ Derenpant.—I do not desire to begin it again. 

‘ Lorp ELLENBOROUGH.—Go on straight forward.’ 


Let us here pause a moment, and ask whether (not to speak of the 
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humour of the whole scene, which is not surpassed by anything in 
Foote or Moliere) there ever was a more distinct confession from the 
highest authority,—because from the most unwilling witness,—or a 
more triumphant demonstration, that no attack on the Christian re- 
ligion, however ‘ blasphemous,’ violent, or argumentative, could be 
productive of the smallest injury. Yet the person who is thus con- 
fessed to have done no injury to individuals or the public, is in the 
same moment threatened with severe punishment!! His defence was 
at once harmless, and further evidence of his offence—an addition to 
his former delinquency! ‘The public would be better served by 
hearing him say his worst ; there was then no ‘ pernicious tendency’ 
in his address, nor in the ‘ Age of Reason,’ (for there was a perfect 
conformity between the two,) yet on the ground of their ‘ pernicious 
tendency’ he was to suffer an aggravated and ignominious punish- 
ment for both ! 


When the defendant had concluded, he was handing up twelve 
copies of the publication to the jury-box, but was prevented by the 
Court ; and on the suggestion of Mr. Garrow, Lord Ellenborough 
gave directions that they should be taken by one of the officers. 

* Mr. ArrorNeEY-GENERAL.—My Lord, I rise only to assert my right 
to reply; for I shall not give any importance to that which has fallen 
from the defendant, by making any observations on it. 

‘ Lorp ELLENBornoveH.— Gentlemen of the Jury, considering whom 
I am addressing—twelve Christian men, who have lately sworn on the holy 
Evangelists—it is scarcely necessary to make any observations on this 
case” * While he was reading his address, I felt more pain in the exe- 
cution of my duty than it is possible for me to express. ‘That paper, from 
beginning to end, was the most opprobrious [but innsiletall invective 
against what we have always been accustomed to regard as holy and 
sacred—the religion of our country.’ ‘ The whole object of the work is 
clearly summed up in the concluding sentence, which has been read by 
the Attorney-General, [viz. ‘ I willdefine what it (infidelity) is—He that 
believes in the story of Christ, is an infidel to God ;”} and which cannot 
leave a doubt on your minds as to the pernicious tendency of the publica- 
tion.” ‘ Gentlemen, I leave it to you, as twelve Christian men, to decide 
whether this is not a most blasphemous and impious libel.’ 

‘Mr. Arrorney-Generat.—lI pray, my Lord, the defendant may not 
be suffered to leave the Court. 

‘ Lorp ELtensorovuGu.—Let the tipstaff see that the defendant does 
not leave the Court.’ 

The Jury returned a verdict of Guitry. 

‘ Mr. Arrorney-GENnERAL.—I pray that the defendant may be com- 
mitted. 

‘ Lorp ELLENBornovcu.—Let him be committed to Newgate.’ 

On being brought up for judgment, several affidavits in his favour 
were read ; and Mr. Prince Smith addressed the Court on behalf of 
the defendant in a very able speech, in which, though he professed 
not to intend to impeach either the lawor the verdict, he controverted 
and denied all the grounds on which they could be established, 
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The logic of the Attorney-General’s reply may be estimated from 
the following passage : 


‘ The learned gentleman had asserted with more smartness than foun- 
dation, in fact, that the Attorney-General, by his informations, shut up 
the gates of knowledge. If he were to indict a man for murder, he should 
certainly shut out from the inquiry, whether murder were or were not a 
crime, but not whether the accused were guilty or not. As to the gentle- 
man’s opinion of the most judicious manner of treating infidel writers, with 
which he had favoured the Court, he might, with all his knowledge, have 
found [that force was an instrument for investigating truth, and convert- 
ing the mistaken? no, but] that there was not a syllable in the pamphlet 
which had not been drawn from the very dregs of infidelity, and which 
had not been answered over and over again.’ 


He was sentenced to be imprisoned eighteen months in Newgate, 
and to stand in the p1LLory once within a month. 


In 1813, Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, who had carried on the business 
of a bookseller and printer, in Dublin, for near forty years, was for 
the first time arraigned for publishing a scandalous and seditious 
libel upon the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The libel was contained in a volume of three or four hundred pages, 
entitled ‘A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, with Commentaries ; in two parts, part 2 ;’ and was 
not dispersed through the book, nor confined to a few pages, but 
contained in a note of a few lines at the foot of one page: viz. 
(page 229.) 


* At the summer assizes of Kilkenny, 1810, one Barry was convicted 
of a capital offence, for which he was afterwards executed. This man’s 
case was truly tragical: he was wholly innocent—was a_ respectable 
Catholic farmer in the county of Waterford, in good circumstances. His 
innocence was clearly established in the interval between his conviction 
andexecution. Yet he was hanged, publicly avowing his innocence!!! 
There were some shocking circumstances attending this case, which the 
Duke of Richmond’s administration may yet be invited to explain to 
Parliament.’ 


It appeared that the author of the book had been misinformed 
respecting the case of Barry; that there were no grounds for an 
imputation on the Duke of Richmond or his council; that the fate 
of Barry had not been at all influenced by his religious persuasion, 
which was not known during nor after his trial; but that when he 
petitioned that his trial might be postponed, on an affidavit, stating, 
that certain absent witnesses were most material to his defence, 
Lord Norbury, after conference with Baron George, before whom 
the prisoner had been tried and convicted at Clonmell, refused to 
postpone the trial, whereupon the prisoner's counsel, Mr. Burrowes 
Campbell, refused to defend the prisoner, and left the Court im- 
mediately. 
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While the Attorney-General was stating the case, he was interrupt- 
ed as follows : 

‘ Mr. Scutty.—My Lords, I have an observation to make upon the sub- 
ject. If the Attorney-General will undertake to put the truth of ‘the 
statement’ into a proper course of candid investigation, I can inform him 
who the author is, and I throw out that challenge to him. 


‘ Mr. Arrorney-Generat.—I did presume and had anticipated that 
such an attempt would be made, and | am now confirmed in my opinion. 
The gentleman knows right well, as he takes this matter upon himself, 
how and when to bring the acts of the government into question.’—‘ I 
am here prosecuting a libel, and would not stoop, even if the law would 
permit, in such a case, to defend the government on the arraignment of 
the libellous author of the ‘‘ Statement of the Penal Code.”’’ 

In the course of the Solicitor-General’s reply to the defence, he 
said : 

‘ If ever there was a country in which the promulgation of sucha doc- 
trine was more particularly fraught with danger than in all others, itis this. 
A large proportion of our people, imperfectly educated, and slowly ad- 
vancing to civilization, quick and mercurial in their character, of suscep- 
tible temper, and of ardent spirit. —‘ If a missionary of sedition should 
go amongst the infatuated people, with this book in his hand, and preach 
to them rebellion against the laws, which neither offered to them pro- 
tection, justice nor mercy; should assure them’ &c. &c. ‘ what outrage, 
what crimes, what horrors, must not be expected? Who could 
bear to bring to punishment this deluded rabble? What government 
could stand justified in letting loose the vengeance of the laws upon the 
miserable and devoted populace ; if, by a criminal apathy, the libellous 
author of such mischief should be suffered to escape with impunity? I 
shall not say, indeed it is difficult to conceive, that the author could have 
intended all the complicated mischief with which it is the obvious tendency 
of this work to threaten his native country.. He cannot have contem- 
plated the possibility of any man in Ireland of ordinary information, or 
experience, swallowing the monstrous misrepresentations with which this 
libel abounds. Nay, he could scarcely have reckoned upon the credulity 
of the lowest vulgar. / rather think he had a different object. This 
fabric was made up for the English market : inthat country our laws and 
habits and characters are but imperfectly known, and have often been 
misrepresented too successfully: it is the seat of empire and legisla- 
tion, and the author may have had his views, in disgusting the Protestant 
mind in England with this monsterous libel upon the Protestant Govern- 
ment of Ireland.’ 

The jury found a verdict of Guilty. 

Afterwards, the Attorney-General said : 

“If the defendant will give up the author of the publication, I will eon- 
sent to his standing out upon his own recognizance. If that be not ac- 
ceded to, I will propose that such security «i// be given as will compel 
the defendant to answer the charge, and render him answerable to justice. 
I propose that he shall enter into arecognizance of 1000/. by himself, and 
two sureties of 500/. each.’ 


This proposition was acceded to on the part of the defendant. 
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Recited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 27, 1827. 


How fair the scene! the sunny smiles of day 
Flash o’er the wave in glad Sorrento’s bay ; 
Far, far along mild Sarno’s glancing stream, 
The fruits and flowers of golden summer beam, 
And cheer, with brightening hues, the lonely gloom 
That shrouds yon silent City of the Tomb ! 
Yes, sad Pompeii! Time’s deep shadows fall 
On every ruin’d arch and broken wall ; 
But Nature smiles as in thy happiest hour, 
And decks thy lowly rest with many a flower. 
Around, above, in blended beauty shine 
The graceful poplar and the clasping vine ; 
Still the young violet, in her chalice blue, 
Bears to the lip of Morn her votive dew ; 
Still the green laurel springs to life the while, 
Beneath her own Apollo’s golden smile ; 
And o’er thy fallen glories beams on high 
The beauty of the Heavens—Italia’s sky ! 

How fair the scene! even now to Fancy’s gaze 
Return the shadowy forms of other days ; 
Those halls, of old with mirth and music rife, 
Those echoing streets that teem’d with joyous life, 
The stately towers that rose along the plain, 
And the light barks that swept yon silvery main. 
And see! they meet beneath the chesnut shades ; 
Pompeii’s joyous sons and graceful maids 
Weave the light dance—the rosy chaplet twine, 
Or snatch the cluster from the weary vine ; 
Nor think that Death can haunt so fair a secene— 
The Heaven’s deep blue, the Earth’s unsullied green. 


Devoted City! could not aught avail 
When the dark omen told thy fearful tale? 
The giant phantom dimly seen to glide, 
And the loud voice that shook the mountain side, 
With warning tones that bade thy children roam, 
To seek in happier climes a calmer home ? 
In vain! they will not break the fatal rest 
That woos them to the mountain’s treacherous breast : 
Fond Memory blends with every mossy stone 
Some early joy, some tale of pleasure flown ; 
And they must die where those around will weep, 
And sleep for ever where their fathers sleep. 
Yes! they must die: behold! yon gathering gloom 
Brings on the fearful silence of the tomb ; 
Along Campania’s sky yon murky cloud 
Spreads its dark form— a City’s funeral shroud, 


How brightly rose Pompeii’s latest day ! 
The Sun, unclouded, held his golden way,— 
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Vineyards, in Autumn’s purple glories drest, 

Slept in soft beauty on the mountain’s breast : 

The gale, that wanton’d round his crested brow, 
Shook living fragrance from the blossom’d bough ; 
And many a laughing mead and silvery stream 
Drank the deep lustre of the noonday beam : 

Then echoing Music rang, and Mirth grew loud 

In the glad voices of the festal crowd ; 

The opening Theatre’s wide gates invite, 

The choral dance is there, the solemn rite— 

There breathes th’ immortal Muse her spell around, 
And swelling thousands flood the fated ground. 

See! where arise, before th’ enraptured throng, 

The fabled scenes, the shadowy forms of Song! 
Gods, that with heroes leave their starry bowers, 
Their fragrant hair entwined with radiant flowers, 
Haunt the dim grove, beside the fountain dwell— 
Strike the deep lyre, or sound the wreathed shell— 
With forms of heavenly mould; but hearts that glow 
With human passion, melt with human woe! 
Breathless they gaze, while white-robed priests advance, 
And graceful virgins lead the sacred dance ; 

They listen, mute, while mingling tones prolong 
The lofty accent, and the pealing song, 

Echo th’ unbending Titan’s haughty groan, 

Or in the Colchian’s woes forget their own ! 

Why feels each throbbing heart that shuddering chill? 
The music falters, and the dance is still— 

‘Is it pale Twilight stealing. o’er the plain? 

Or starless Eve, that holds unwonted reign?’ 

Hark to the thrilling answer! who shall tell 

When thick and fast th’ unsparing tempest fell, 

And stern Vesuvius pour’d along the vale 

His molten cataracts, and his burning hail :— 

Oh! who shall paint, in that o’erwhelming hour, 
Death’s varying forms, and Horror’s withering power? 
Earthquake ! wild Earthquake! rends that heaving plain, 
Cleaves the firm rock, and swells the beetling main : 
Here yawns the ready grave, and, raging, leap 
Earth’s secret fountains from their troubled sleep ; 
There, from the quivering mountain bursts on high 
The pillar’d flame, that wars along the sky! 

On, on they press, and maddening seek in vain 
Some soothing refuge from the fiery rain ;— 

Their home? it can but yield a living tomb, 

Round the loved hearth is brooding deepest gloom. 
Yon sea? its angry surges scorching rave, 

And deathfires gleam upon the ruddy wave. 

Oh! for one breath of that reviving gale 

That swept at dewy morn along the vale! 

For one sad glance of their beloved sky, 

To soothe, though vain, their parting agony! 

Yon mother bows in vain her shuddering form, 

Her babe to shield from that relentless storm ; 
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Cold are those limbs her clasping arms constrain, 
Even the soft shelter of her breast is vain! 

Gaze on that form! ’tis Beauty’s softest maid, 
The rose’s rival in her native shade ;— 

For her had Pleasure rear’d her fairest bowers, 
And Song and Dance had sped the laughing hours. 
See! o’er her brow the kindling ashes glow, 

And the red shower o’erwhelms her breast of snow, 
She seeks that loved one—never false till then ; 
She calls on him—who answers not again: 

Loose o’er her bosom flames her. golden hair, 

And every thrilling accent breathes despair ! 

Even the stern priest, who saw, with raptured view, 
The deathless forms of Heaven’s ethereal blue, 
Who drank, with glowing ear, the mystic tone 
That clothed his lips with wonders not their own, 
Beheld the immortal marble frown in vain, 

And fires triumphant grasp the sacred fane, 
Forsook at last the unavailing shrine, 

And cursed his faithless Gods—no more divine! 


Morn came in beauty still—and shone as fair, 
Though cold the hearts that hail’d its radiance there ; 
And Evening, crown’d with many a starry gem, 

Sent down her softest smile—though not for them! 
Where gleam’d afar Pompeii’s graceful towers, 
Where hill and vale were clothed with vintage-bowers, 
O’er a dark waste the smouldering ashes spread, 

A pall above the dying and the dead. 


Still the dim City slept in safest shade, 
Though the wild waves another Queen obey’d, 
And sad Italia, on her angry shore, 

Beheld the North its ruthless myriads pour ; 
And Nature scattered all her treasures round, 
And graced with fairest hues the blighted ground. 
There oft, at glowing noon, the village maid 
Sought the deep shelter of the vineyard shade ; 
Beheld the olive bud—the wild-flower wave, 
Nor knew her step was on a People’s grave ! 
But see! once more, beneath the smiles of day, 
The dreary mist of ages melt away ! 

Again Pompeii, ’mid the brightening gloom, 
Comes forth in beauty from her lonely tomb. 
Lovely in ruin—graceful in decay, 

The silent City rears her walls of grey ; 

The clasping ivy hangs her faithful shade, 

As if to hide the wreck that Time had made’; 
The shatter’d column on the lonely ground, 

Is glittering still, with fresh acanthus crown’d ; 
And where her Parian rival moulders near, 

he drooping lily pours her softest tear ! 

How sadly sweet with pensive step to roam 
Amid the ruin’d wall, the tottering dome ! 

The path just worn by human feet is here ; 
Their echoes almost reach the listening ear ; 
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The marble hall with rich Mosaic drest ; 

The portal wide that woos the lingering guest ; 
Altars, with fresh and living chaplets crown’d, 

From those wild flowers that spring fantastic round ; 
Th’ unfinish’d painting, and the pallet nigh, 

Whose added hues must fairer charms supply. 

These mingle here, until th’ unconscious feet 

Roam on, intent some gathering crowd to meet : 
And cheated Fancy, in her dreamy mood, 

Will half forget that all is solitude ! 


Yes, all is solitude! fear not to tread, 
Through gates unwatch’d, the City of the Dead, 
Explore with pausing step th’ unpeopled path, 
View the proud hall—survey the stately bath, 
Where swelling roofs their noblest shelter raise ; 
Enter! no voice shall check th’ intruder’s gaze! 
See! the dread legion’s peaceful home is here, 
The signs of martial life are scatter’d near, 
Yon helm, unclasp’d to ease some warrior’s brow, 
The sword his weary arm resign’d but now ; 
Th’ unfinish’d sentence traced along the wall, 
Broke by the hoarse centurion’s startling call: 
Hark! did their sounding tramp re-echo round? 
Or breath’d the hollow gale that fancied sound ? 
Behold! where ’mid yon fane, so long divine, 
Sad Isis mourns her desolated shrine ! 
Will none the mellow reed’s soft music breathe ? 
Or ’twine from yonder flowers the victim’s wreath ? 
None to yon altar lead with suppliant strain 
The milk-white monarch of the herd again? 
All, all is mute! save sadly answering nigh 
The nightbird’s shriek, the shrill cicala’s ery. 
Yet may you trace, along the furrow’d street, 
The chariot’s track—the print of frequent feet ; 
The gate unclosed, as if by recent hand ; 
The hearth, where yet the guardian Lares stand ; 
Still on the wall the words of welcome shine, 
And ready vases proffer joyous wine : 
But where the hum of men, the sounds of life ? 
The Temple’s pageant, and the Forum’s strife? 
The forms and voices, such as should belong 
To that bright clime, the land of Love and Song? 
How sadly echoing to the stranger’s tread, 
These walls respond, like voices from the dead ! 
And sadder traces—darker scenes are there, 
Tales of the Tomb, and records of Despair. 
In Death’s chill grasp waconscious arms enfold 
The fatal burthen of their cherish’d gold. 
Here, wasted relics, as in mockery, dwell 
Beside some treasure loved in life too well ; 
There, faithful hearts have moulder’d side by side, 
And hands are clasp’d that Death could not divide ! 
None—none shall tell that hour of fearful strife, 
When Death must share the consciousness of Life ; 
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When sullen Famine, slow Despair, consume 

The living tenants of the massive tomb : 

Long could they hear above the incumbent plain, 

The music of the breeze awake again, 

The wave’s deep echo on the distant shore, 

And murmuring streams that they should see no more! 
Away! dread scene ! and o’er the harrowing view 

Let Night’s dim shadows fling their darkest hue ! 

But there, if still beneath some nameless stone, 

By waving weeds and ivy-wreaths o’ergrown, 

Lurk the grey spoils of Poet or of Sage, 

Tully’s deep lore, or Livy’s pictured page ; 

If sweet Menander, where his relics fade, 

Mourn the dark refuge of Oblivion’s shade; 

Oh! may their treasures burst the darkling mine, 
Glow in the living voice, the breathing line ! 

Their vestal fire our midnight lamp illume, 

And kindle Learning’s torch from sad Pompeii’s tomb ! 


R. 8S. Hawker, Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 





On tue Nositiry oF THE SKIN, 
Cuap. VI, 


Means whereby to hasten the Abolition of the Prejudice concerning 
the Pre-eminence of Colour ; Influence of the Laws, the 
Magistrates, and the Clergy. 


Justice and truth are goods in common, and equally the prosperity 
of all nations ; all are interested in their triumph over vice and error, 
and each person, within the sphere of his ability, ought to exert 
himself to promote it to the utmost of his power. The conformity 
of rights and duties is a tie which binds together all the ramifications 
of the human race. 

The range of duties to be performed is, of necessity, most ex- 
tensive for those who, raised above others in dignity, are the agents 
of legal power, and especially for those who, placed at the summit 
of political institutions, not only administer, but create the laws by 
which others are to be governed. 


It has been already observed, that several laws and ordinances 
dictated by the prejudice against colour, have fallen into disuse. 
Among these is that decree of the year 14 (1805), which prohibited 
throughout France the marriage of white persons with negroes or 
those of a mixed race ; but laws abrogated by custom and opinion, 
without having been formally revoked, are a menace in reserve, an 
existing threat to be held up in terrorem. Such are in England the 
law against the Catholics of Ireland, and among ourselves several 
decress, both of the reign of Napoleon, and of that. government 
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termed emphatically the time of terror. In that arsenal of cruelty, 
worthy of the days of Draco, weapons were frequently forged by 
which their inventors were the first to fall. 


The power of laws becomes imaginary when they are paralysed 
in their exercise by the apathy or the cupidity of those whose office 
it is to administer them. Such is with us the law which expressly 
forbids the slave-trade, while our flag, dishonoured when it waves 
over a floating prison, bears slaughter and desolation to the shores 
of Guinea.* Cannibals from the European continent supply other 
cannibals of Martinique and Guadaloupe with their prey of human 
victims. 

Doubtless, they have accomplices at Marseilles, St. Malo, HAvre, 
Paris, and other cities ; but Nantes is the focus and centre of this 
atrocious traffic, At Nantes are to be seen, with just abhorrence, 
those monsters in human shape, whose homicidal eyes are ever 
turned towards Africa and the Antilles; who go forth like the Evil 
One, ‘seeking whom they may devour,’ and are more terrible to 
the negro race than the panthers and tigers of their native forests. 
Who will believe that the constituted authorities in France have not 
the power to prevent such open violation of a known law? Have 
they not a military police? Is there any lack of spies and informers ? 
Besides, the very construction of these accursed ships, the nature 
of the provisions taken on board them, and various other indications, 
render their destination sufficiently manifest. Like the blood shed 
by the first murderer, the blood of Africa streams up to heaven, 
and calls for vengeance upon the inhabitants of Nantes. The crime 
is openly committed; is it not to be presumed, that a connivance 
from motives of interest causes its impunity ? 


The United States, England, and some other countries, have 
branded negro-traders with infamy, by placing them on a level with 
pirates, and fixing the same penalty upon their offence. Since re- 
iterated entreaties have failed to obtain the adoption of the same 
measure in France, the motive for refusal may be devined. A sense 
of the respect due to »ublic opinion, among an enlightened people, 
ought of itself to be a strong incentive to men who have not re- 
nounced every sentiment of religion and humanity, every feeling of 
shame. A man who has not forfeited every claim to self-esteem 
would surely refuse to seat himself at the same board, or to make 
part of the same society with a negro-trader. Under that odious 
denomination, may be comprised all those individuals who share in 
the profits of the traffic: the salesman, the armourer, the insurer, 
the surgeon, the steward, the sailor, &c. &c. With the same re- 
probation should be viewed all those who display an ill-gotten wealth 
arising from the trade. Should they not inspire as much contempt 





* See ‘ Nineteenth Report of the Directors of the African Institution,’ 
&c., im 8vo., London, 1825, p. 9, 
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as those mercenary soldiers, who having formerly earned an honour- 
able fame by figuring among the defenders of liberty, now degrade 
their country by selling it, to become the tools of despotism? Such 
are those Frenchmen who now aid the ferocious Turk to crush their 
fellow Christians, struggling for life and liberty in Greece. 


Public opinion ought equally to blast vice and depravity, under 
whatever tint or shade of colour, and under the homage of respect 
to purity of morals, whatever be the hue of the persons with whom 
it is found. 


It is in the power of the laws of every country to promote the 
extinction of the prejudice against the negro colour, by favouring 
mixed marriages, and granting to such alliances the same privileges 
which attend the union of persons of the same colour; they may 
also do it by admitting persons of the negro and mixed races to 
public offices of trust, when they have sufficient merit to fill them ; 
they may do so by extending to children of those denominations the 
benefits of a liberal education, and the means to develop the intel- 
ligence with which nature has endowed them. 


The representatives of the nation might contribute powerfully to 
ripen the public opinion to a maturity of candour and justice, if they 
were freely and truly elected ; but the deceptive way in which the 
representative system, perverted in its purpose and its essence, is 
now carried on, rehders their influence but an aggravation of the 
evil. To the advantages which the debates in the forum might give 
to the question before us, let us add those which result from the pub- 
lication of judicial pleadings and decisions. Such, for instance, as 
those of 1824, in the affair of the exiles of Martinique, when Mr. 
Isambert, by his printed memorials, and his forensic eloquence, ex- 
cited the indignation of the public against the prosecution carried on 
against men of colour. ‘Iwo brothers of the name of Foucher, at 
Bordeaux, solicited in vain the support of a generous and able ad- 
vocate. The times are changed ; the victims of oppression of every 
colour and of every class are now sure to find protectors at the bar 
of Paris, and in the provinces. 


The difference of colour is a physical peculiarity which has been 
transformed into a political question, and therefore becomes connected 
with the philosophy of physical and moral opinion. The Catholic 
religion, incapable of any compromise with vice, has lifted its voice 
against the slave-trade and against the existence of slavery, by the 

pal authority in Italy, and among us by a decree of the Sorbonne, 
in 1697.* But, with these exceptions, where shall we find ministers 
of the sanctuary in France, or in the French colonies, who have ac- 
quitted themselves of this pious duty, while in England and the 





* See ‘Nouveau Voyage aux Antilles,’ par Labat. In 8yo, Paris, 1722, 
vol. iv., p. 119 and 120. 
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United States numerous preachers, both of the Anglican church and 
dissenters, have pleaded from the pulpit in the cause of Africa? 


Apostolic vicars, colonial prefects, bishops in partibus, (denomi- 
nations foreign to the real hierarchy,) being placed in the islands at 
the head of theclergy, have published some catechisms in the French 
language, and even in the Creole jargon; but in vain may be sought 
in them any instructions upon the right of the slaves to enjoy free« 
dom, or the duties of the colonists to that effect. A French cate- 
chism, printed in 1825, in the Isle of France, by the Bishop of 
Ruspa, in partibus, is open to the same objection. A supplement 
to fill up these omissions becames indispensable. 


But, it will be said, the administrative authority would forbid 
the circulation of elementary or ascetic works conducted on this 
plan ; nor would the colonists submit to exhortations, much less to 
objurgations, from the pulpit upon this matter. I am prepared for 
the objection. 

The sanhedrin of the Jews caused the apostles to be flagellated 
and imprisoned for preaching the doctrine of their Divine Master. 
The apostles gloried to be thought worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus, and continued to preach. At that epoch, there also existed 
a species of slavery, less cruel, indeed, than that of the colonies of 
our time: and while, on the one part, the apostles recommended 
resignation and submission to the slaves ; on the other, they did 
not fail to inculcate to the masters moderation, and a spirit of cha- 
rity. They proclaimed aloud, that all children of the gospel are 
equal before God,—that divine doctrine, whose operation is to shake 
tyranny to its very foundation, which leads inevitably to an order 
of things suitable to the wants and claims of humanity, and which, 
by constant, though insensible collision, broke at length the fetters 
of slavery, in the age which it softened and enlightened. 


One of the most august characters which Jesus Christ himself 
gave to his mission, is, that ‘ He came to preach the gospel to the 
poor,—to wipe all tears from all faces.’ Such is the office with 
which he invests the priesthood of the new law ! 

To whom, then, do the Catholic pastors of our epoch consider 
themselves the successors? Is it to the apostles, the disciples, or 
to those priests whom the prophet Isaiah terms watch-dogs who 
do not bark*, 

The slave islands have been visited by missionaries, whose genius 
has enlightened, and whose virtues have edified them. Gratitude 
and respect have inscribed on their historic annals the names of 
Claver, Vieira, Nicholson, Jacquemin, and, above all, of Father 
Boutin, who died at St. Domingo in1742.+ But it is a melancholy 





* Isaiah, chap. lvi. 10, 
+ See ‘ Lettres édifiantes.’? In 12mo, Paris, 1781, 
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consideration, that even their merit becomes more striking from 
the contrast it presents with that of several monks, who, being 
themselves the masters of slaves, sanctioned, by their example, a 
custom inherently vicious and criminal. In the colonies, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, neither sanctity of manners nor morals pre- 
vail; but that external worship which, under such circumstances, 
becomes a mere pageant. 


Some recent ameliorations lead us to hope for more extensive 
benefits. How grand and respectable is the ministry of a priest, 
commissioned, in the name of heaven, to defend the oppressed, 
who soothes, encourages, and consoles them, by guiding their hopes 
to a new existence, beyond the boundaries of this life, and, at the 
same time, fills with remorse and terror the soul of the oppressor ! 


It is in those countries where slavery is tolerated and established, 
that pastors ought more especially to call to mind those a s in 
the Holy Scriptures, where the buyers and sellers of men are likened 
to assassins, and the severest anathemas are denounced against 
them*, It is there that, armed with authority, they should expound 
that gospel which sets forth so admirably the theory of rights and 
duties ; as also that remarkable letter of Saint Paul to Philemon, in 
favour of his beloved Onesimus. It is there that, with fervent zeal, 
they should weary the ears of the planters with the ceaseless repe- 
tition of these precepts, dictated by reason, and consecrated by 
revelation: ‘ Hear this, ye who crush the poor, and oppress those 
who are in affliction ;+ do not unto others what you would not 
should be done unto you; do unto men as ye would they should do 
unto you ; love your neighbour as yourself,’ { 

In those butcheries of the human race termed wars, so frequent 
among Christians, and so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, the 
right of reprisal has been tolerated by custom. Slaves, who escaped 
from their masters (maroons, as they are called,) do not even avail 
themselves of the right of reprisal, since in running away from 
slavery they do but repossess themselves of the right of freedom to 
which they were born; yet their doing so is accounted a crime, 
and punished by torture. 


Sometimes the planters call the sacerdotal authority in aid to 
bring back their maroon negroes to their plantations. Who but 
must see with indignation missionaries, among these Father Fauques, 
a Jesuit of Cayenne, talking to these fugitives of the injury their 
flight causes their masters, and the ill consequence of their exam- 
ple!§ According to that argument, a traveller who has been 





* See Exodus, xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7; 1 Epist. to Timothy, i. 10. 
+ See Amos, viii. 4. 
t Tobit, iv. 16; St. Math. vii. xii. and xix, 19; St. Mark, vii. 31, 
§ See ‘ Lettres édifiantes, &c. vol. viii. p. 26. 
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robbed is criminal if he succeeds in wresting his purse from the 
hands of the thief. Here is, indeed, a complete overturn of every 
sound notion of equity. ‘The acts which establish slavery being, in 
their essential purport, a manifest violation of justice, have no right 
to bear the name of laws. Are they not, in fact, an aggression of 
force against weakness ? Can force constitute a right ?_ Submission 
and resignation may therefore be recommended to slaves by pru- 
dence, but can never be enjoined to them on conscientious motives: 
their very masters would become sensible of this truth, if they were 
sincere enough to ask of their own hearts, how they would desire, 
think, and act, were they to change places with their slaves. 


To purchase men is of itself a crime ; how much is it aggravated 
by the ill-treatment of them, and by the obligation to labour without 
remuneration! ‘Thence it follows, that to give them freedom, to 
pay them wages proportionate to their work, to make amends by 
the effusions of benevolence for the outrages and contempt which 
have overwhelmed them, are indispensable and imperious duties. 
Such are the truths that, without respect of persons, the minister 
at the altar should proclaim. If he continue silent, he is an accom- 
plice in the guilt;—to this he has been ordained, for this his Divine 
Master has sanctified him. He inherits not the authority of Christ, 
if he inherit not also his charity. 





Tue Paver Navriivs.* 


Stow steals the tide on India’s scented shore, 

The winnowing breezes skim the surface o’er ; 
From ocean-depths, where many a wonder lies, 
Playful and proud, the living navies rise ; 

Press’d from the beauteous shell the obtrusive brine, 
The light bark floats—its painted furrows shine; 
The filmy sails their tender powers display, 

Impell’d it glides along the liquid way ; 

Its oary arms the yielding waves divide, 

And swifter now it skims the peaceful tide ; 

Whilst two fine tendrils, for the helm design’d, 
Steer the gay vessel as they shoot behind. 

And thus the Nautilus will gaily sail 

O’er the smooth brine, when zephyr breathes the gale. 





* From ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ by J, M‘Creery, author of ‘ The Press,’ 
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Rosserti’'s Ervcipation or tar Mysrertes oF Dante. 
Concluded. 


From what has been already stated in the preceding articles on 
this subject, we infer that the Inferno, (hell,) to which Dante feigns 
to have gone alive, was not the hell of the dead, but that of the 
living ; and that the whole poem is, in fact, an allegory, in which 
the events of this world are described under a mysterious veil. The 
noble lady who, ina moral sense, represents, as we have already 
seen, the divine spirit, is no other than the soul of a man of genius, 
or the intellectual faculties endowed with love of liberty. Lucy is 
the light of that soul ; and Beatrix is wisdom, or philosophy. Virgil 
1s amongst those who are suspended, (in limbo,) because his wisdom 
was that of a being living between hope and fear. By commission 
of Beatrix, he goes in search of Dante, delivers him from the per- 
secution of the she-wolf, and conducts him out of the obscure wood : 
this signifies, that the new Ghibellinism of Dante, excited by Virgil, 
or the Philosophy of the Empire, removed him from the party of 
the Guelphs and their vices. Virgil invites him to travel through 
the infernal regions ; the meaning of which is, that Political Sci- 
ence leads him to meditate upon the disorders of the age in which 
he lived, agitated by the politics of the Guelphs, ubi nullus ordo, 
because it was only by so doing that he could attain to virtue. ‘ It 
would seem that Dante, in the full vigour of his mind, and taught 
in the useful school of experience and misfortune, enlightened by 
justice, and feeling that he was wandering far from the path of truth, 
said, with Isaiah: Erravimus a vid veritatis, et sol justitie illuxit 
nobis ; that enlightened by the symbolical sun, darted from the high 
mountains to which his eyes were turned, he exclaimed with David : 
Levavi oculos meos ad montes unde venit auxilium mihi: and that, 
therefore, at the period of his age which he regards as the midway 
of mortal life, considering those superstitious times as a real hell, 
he concluded with Hezekiah: In dimido dierum meorum vadam ad 
portas Inferi. Meditating on the causes which lead to the true hell, 
he no more intended to feign that he had really gone to the infernal 
regions, than did Hezekiah when he pronounced those words ; but 
that through political knowledge, in which he was so deeply read, 
he contemplated the disorders of mankind, with a view to the im- 
provement of his own spirit, and to the instruction of others. Thus, 
led as it were by sound politics to sound morality, he found the 
path from which he had gone astray : he came to the knowledge of 
concealed truth, and reached at last the true way of life, because 
his contemplations were directed to him who said: Ego sum via, 
VERITAS et VITA.’ 

By the Dis of the Inferno, the earthly Florence, governed by the 
Guelphs, is clearly typified: and this is a confirmation that the 
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hell of Dante is not the hell of the other world, but of this. The 
vicious are the dead ; the virtuous the living: the former are the 
Guelphs ; the latter the Ghibellines. Acheron symbolizes the flood 
of passions consequent on the corruption of those times; and 
finally, therefore, the earth and the age in which Dante lived are the 
subjects of his Inferno, and the damned are the vicious of his day. 


It is true that the poet meets the souls of persons who were really 
dead ; but if Virgil, Lucy, Beatrix, and Rachel, were but symbols 
of Dante’s invention, in like manner all others who are found in 
the infernal regions may be symbols of other conceptions existing 
in his mind. So Cesar, armed, and with griffin’s eyes, was not 
Julius Cesar, but-Henry of Luxembourg. In these personages 
Dante symbolizes their popular reputation. ‘The feigning to question 
their spirits is merely a scrutiny of their characters ; and it is with 
these characters personified that he converses. He says nothing of 
the dead who left no fame behind them, or of the idle and avari- 
cious ; but those whose fame resounds in the world entreat him to 
revive their memories amongst the living. Charon is the symbol 
of bad example in a corrupted age, stimulating and forcing mankind 
to side with the vicious. The irresistible necessity which makes 
the soul eager to pass the river, is the effect of inveterate habit in an 
evil course of life ; and this inveteracy is represented in Charon, 
hoary white with eld; he has eyes of burning coal, and encircled 
with flames, which are symbols of that eternal fire to which bad 
example leads mankind. The refusal of Charon to pass Dante to 
the other side of the river, signifies the unwillingness of the poet to 
follow bad example : and the other havens, from the shores of which 
Charon intimates that Dante is to find the passage proper for him, 
signify the precepts of Virgil, or the Ghibelline philosophy, by which 
he shall be led to meditate on the vices of the age. Minos is the 
type of that secret judgment which has its seat in the conscience of 
men; Cerberus is gluttony ; Plutus, avarice ; Phlegias, anger. The 
various torments of the damned souls represent the pains which 
attend, as a natural consequence, the various vices prevailing in the 
world we inhabit. The tears which distil from the crevices of the 
statue of the huge old man of Crete, symbolize the vices which have 
their respective services in the different ages which that statue re- 
presents. From those tears is formed the infernal river, which is 
by turns called Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus, on the op- 
posite banks of which are punished the souls of the wicked, whose 
torments increase, as Time, represented in that statue, descends 
towards the corrupted ages, and as the vices of the world become 
more and more flagrant, 


The progression in Dante's hell is the consequence of his suc- 
cessive meditation, which proceeds gradually and continually from 
lesser to greater sin ; it is a proper distribution of the materials of 
his political and moral poem ; it is the execution, in short, of the 
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plan sketched in the eleventh canto of his ‘Inferno.’ The poet has ex- 
hibited to our eyes, in his poetical figures, what a philosopher would 
have described only to our intellect. From mere want of virtue, 
which he has represented in the idle, he has advanced by degrees to 
the sin of pride, which he has contemplated in Lucifer, placed in the 
narrowest and deepest part of his infernal circles, as the basis and 
origin of every other vice, 


‘I suppose myself,’ says Rossetti, ‘ to enter into the lofty soul 
of Dante at the moment in which he conceived his admirable poem. 
I read there the following thoughts, and read them at the time in 
which the unhappy man, destitute of subsistence and of home, felt 
in the highest degree the effects of the vicious age in which he 
lived : “ I will contemplate the sins which I see ruling the present 
perverse generation. I will represent to the eyes of my insane con- 
temporaries a series of allegories, such as that every one may be 
attracted to the contemplation of them. In these allegories the 
vicious shall not only behold their present ills, but those still 
greater which await them. It may happen that I shall be able to 
enlighten them, and perhaps the good cause may triumph by these 
means, If no other advantage arise from my work, I shall at least 
spread instruction and taste through the barbarity of an ignorant 
age, and hasten the civilization of my country; so, that while I 
become useful to others, I shall improve my own mind: and my 
heart foretels me that everlasting fame will be the recompence of 
my long labours. Who knows but that the sons of my persecutors 
may one day curse the memory of their fathers for having so cruelly 
treated one of their innocent citizens? Who knows but that the 
ungrateful Florence may one day desire, and desire in vain, my 
ashes? But if I be doomed to leave them far from my native land, 
I, as a new Scipio, will direct to be written on the tomb that shall 
contain them: Ingrata patria, ne ossa mea quidem habebis: Hic 
clauditur Dantes patriis extorris ab oris. ‘To the task, then. But 
how shall I frame the proposed allegories ? 


*O Muse, 0 alto ingegno, or m’ajutate !” 


“In an allegorical hell of the dead, I will represent that of the 
living—if the vicious can be so called, But no, they are not such ; 
for the righteous alone may be considered as living, since life con- 
sists only in right actions. I will consider then as dead all those 
whose actions are vicious, and will put them— 

* In morte dov’d luogo di discordia,’ 


“ But to the end that every one may behold himself in these alle- 
gories, it is necessary that I should choose names among the illus- 
trious dead, in whom I may pourtray the living, in order that the 
vicious of every class may be brought to assemble around them as a 
centre, and apply what is said to themselves without being sensible 
of it. So in these famous characters, treated as imaginary spirits, 
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they will see what they actually are, and what they will be in future, 
if they do not amend.”’ 


Proceeding in the review of Rossetti’s Disquisitions, we are told 
that the wood signifies, in its allegorical sense, the vicious world, at 
the time when Dante was a Guelph ; and hell, that immense world 
full of those vices upon which he meditated, after having become a 
Ghibelline ; that Dis is the type of Florence, governed by the Guel- 
phian party ; that the gate of St. Peter, mentioned at the end of the 
first canto of the Inferno, alluded to a gate of Florence, which has 
the same name, and near which the patrimonial house of Dante was 
situated ; that the angel whom he expects is the Emperor Henry VII. ; 
that in Lucifer is represented the chief of the Guelphian party : and 
these significations are proved from authorities so abundant, that 
it is impossible not to feel persuaded that the meaning of the poet 
is rightly revealed. But these illustrations being new, Rossetti has 
purposely been superabundant in his illustrations, in order that those 
who have been accustomed to understand this poem according to 
former expounders, might be more surely convinced. 


This volume contains a fine apology for the secret and violent 
anger of the Ghibelline poet, who is eloquently justified. To this 
justification succeeds a very beautiful chapter upon the allegorical 
language of the Divina Commedia, in which, after a few explanations 
calculated to dispel the darkness which involves it, Rossetti gives us 
what he calls the skeleton of the first canto of the Inferno, in which 
we have the sense of it, divested of every allegorical veil. This, it 
appears, he deems almost a profanation of the fame of the Florentine 
poet, for he apologizes for having dared so much. We confess that 
this exposition has afforded us great pleasure, and we wish we 
could see the whole vision explained in the same happy way. Our 
new commentator touches upon the opinions of some learned men 
concerning the allegory, alluding to those sparks from which no 
flame was ever raised. Finally, he gives us a summary of his dis- 
quisition on the interpretation of Dante’s poem, the materials for 
which, he truly says, are to be sought for in the other works of the 
poet. At the end of this volume, the intentions of the author as to 
the continuation of his work are disclosed ; and it then concludes with 
a paragraph, which we give in the original, in which all who under- 
stand this beautiful tongue will delight most to read it : 


‘Italia mia, dolcissima Italia mia, per averti aeape amata io t’ ho 
erduta; e forse ...... deh tolga  augurio Iddio! Ma pit superbo che 
s lente di un male per te sol sostenuto, a te solo io seguo a consegrare 
le mie vigilie: ed altro premio non ne attendo che la mia interna sod- 
disfazione, la quale al sommo se accrescerebbe se tu vi aggiungessi un 
segno che non ti son discare. Sembra essere pietd del destino che quel 
doloroso bando, il quale per te vien sofferto, debba avere un qualche 
compenso ; talché se affligge il cuore, rischiari ancor lintelletto. Un esilio 
angoscioso valse per avventura a pill sublimare nel tuo Alighieri quell 
anima eccelsa ch’ era un bel dono del tuo cielo ridente; ed un esilio 
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parimente affannoso ed immeritato vale ora ad aguzzar forse il mio poco 
ingegno si che penetri in quanto ei lascid scritto per tua istruzione e per 
sua gloria. E felici le mie fatiche, se per esse udrd ripetere con pit 
ragione : 
Gloria musarum Dantes non cedit Homero, 
Par quoque Virgilio ; doctrin& vincit utrumque. 
VERINI. 

We close our review of this ingenious and meritorious work, by 
congratulating its author, who can apply to himself those lines of 
the Latin philosopher and poet : 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fontis 
Atque haurire; juvatque novos decerpere flores. 
DE RERUM NAT. lib. iv. 








Tue Kwnicuts Sona. 


By H. M. Parker, Esq., author of ‘ The Draught of Immortality, 
and other Poems, * 


My love’s the light, the guiding star, 
That shines upon my way ; 
It cheers me through the clouds of war, 
And in the battle day : 
When trumpets peal, 
And squadrons reel 
Amidst the storm of fight, 
Love, love’s the charm 
That nerves the arm 
Of a true and constant knight. 


My love dwells in her pleasant bower 
By the silvery Garonne, 
As pure and fair as a passion-flower 
That hath by moonlight blown : 
While [f afar, 
In fields of war, 
Defend my country’s right, 
In love and fame, 
To win the name 
Of a true and gallant knight. 


But hark! the martial trumpet calls, 
The voice of battle breathes ; 
Honour and Fame for him who falls 
Entwine their glorious wreaths : 
But love’s own crown, 
And bright renown, 
Wait him, who.from the fight 
Returns to prove 
His faith and love, 
Like a true and valiant knight. 





* From the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 
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CoLoNIZATION OF AFRICA, 


Resources of the Country for Colonization—Hints for Emigrants— 
Comparative Estimate of the Cape of Good Hope with other 
British Colonies. 


Tuesz are the heads of a most important and interesting chapter 
in Mr. Thompson's late volume on Southern Africa, the publication 
of which we announced to our readers, but were unable at the time 
to find space for any review of its contents. As the interests of this 
dependency of England come fairly within the scope of our labours, 
(and we have given them on all occasions our ready attention,) we 
think we cannot do better, both towards the colony itself, and to 
those whose thoughts may have been directed thither as a future 
place of residence, than by giving the principal portion of the chap- 
ter adverted to, a place in our pages, 


It is acknowledged by every person who is well acquainted with 
the circumstances and resources of the Cape colony, that it pos- 
sesses, within its boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure 
and plentiful subsistence to at least five times its present population. 
It is, no doubt, true, that nearly two-thirds of its entire surface 
consists of vast ranges of sterile mountains and dreary wastes, 
which no efforts of human industry can render available for the 
wants of civilized man, and which refuse even drink and pasturage 
for the herds of the wandering grazier: it is, therefore, obvious, 
and admitted by every one, that, throughout a great part of the in- 
terior, a dense population can never exist. But the Cape is a 
country both of very wide extent and of very great diversity of soil 
and climate ; its fertility, in some parts, is not less remarkable than 
its barrenness in others ; and while a large proportion of its available 
territory is peculiarly adapted for stock-farming, the remainder is 
equally well suited for agriculture. 


It is, moreover, a circumstance of no slight importance for the 
future prosperity of this settlement, that the tracts adapted by nature 
for the extensive prosecution of corn husbandry, lie all contiguous 
to the sea-coast ; nor is that coast (as I shall afterwards show) either 
of such dangerous navigation, or so ill-supplied with harbours and 
roadsteads as is generally imagined. Yet of this valuable territory, 
comprising a belt of land, stretching from Hottentot’s Holland to 
the river Keiskamma, scarcely a hundredth part has yet been sub- 
jected to the ploughshare. The districts of Swellendam, George, 
and Uitenhage, were originally parcelled out in cattle-farms of the 
usual extent of 6000 acres; and on the profits of their live-stock 
the proprietors still almost exclusively depend; for, except in the 
vicinity of Cape ‘Town and Algoa Bay, there has been hitherto but 
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little encouragement for the cultivation of corn beyond the imme- 
diate wants of the farmers themselves, This, however, is a state 
of things which cannot long continue. Within these few years a 
considerable coasting trade has been established, and which is daily 
increasing. Within these few months, Algoa Bay and the Kowie 
have been admitted to the advantages of general commerce, ‘There 
are other bays and inlets along the southern coast not less accessible, 
and which, ere long, may possess equal claims to like privileges : 
but my business is now with the land alone, and to that I shall for 
the present confine my remarks. 


Of this valuable belt of sea-coast, exceeding 600 miles in length, 
it is true that but a small proportion now remains at the disposal of 
Government ; but it is not, on that account, inaccessible to British 
capital and enterprise. Many of the present proprietors, preferring 
the ease and independence of stock-farming, would willingly part 
with their paternal fields to new comers who brought ready money 
in their pockets, and would migrate with their herds and flocks to 
seek settlements in the interior. Others, enlightened and excited, 
by witnessing the results of British industry, would subdivide their 
too extensive domains, and devote their attention to corn husbandry. 
And, in this manner, the large tracts, now only partially or unpro- 
fitably employed by the Dutch-African boors, would be progressively 
occupied and improved, and the population of that part of the colony 
rapidly increased. English capital would carry along with it, or 
speedily attract, English free-labour, which would be found more 
pleasant and profitable than the employment of slaves, Fishing 
towns and villages would spring up by degrees at every bay and em- 
bouchure along the coast—where mechanics and artizans would fix 
their residence—where coasting vessels would come to carry off the 
surplus produce—and the graziers of the inner country resort for 
their supplies, in place of encountering (as at present) a tedious 
journey to Algoa Bay, or Cape Town, Such important improve- 
ments will not be the work of a day, even under favourable cir- 
-umstances—though they must take place in the course of time in 
spite of the most discouraging—but it is obvious that they may be 
vastly accelerated by the influx of British capital and labour. 

I have been now sketching the probable results of a considerable 
influx of British emigrants into the districts along the southern coast, 
possessed of sufficient capital to establish themselves without any aid 
or interference on the part of Government, The success of this im- 
portant class of settlers, as well as the general interests of the colony, 
might, however, be very materially promoted by the patronage and 
aid of government being bestowed in furtherance of some well-de- 
vised scheme for directing to South Africa a large, though progres- 
sive emigration of labourers, mechanics, and small farmers. Of 
the encouragement that exists in the colony for these several classes 
of emigrants, I shall speak separately, The assistance required 
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from government would be—for labourers and mechanics merely a 
passage out, either entirely free, or to be repaid from their surplus 
wages within a specified time—for the small farmers, some facilities 
to reduce the expense of the passage, and the free allotment of com- 
petent locations, in proportion to their funds, 


The resources of the colony, for the eStablishment of this last 
class of emigrants, though not unlimited, are still considerable. 
Albany, indeed, may be now considered as entirely occupied ; for 
what of it remains unappropriated, is either of too inferior quality to 
be worthy of attention, or will fall to be distributed among the pre- 
sent inhabitants. Nor is there, elsewhere, within the old limits of 
the colony, any large extent of useful lands in the hands of govern- 
ment. Almost all that was worth occupation (at least in the opinion 
of the Dutch colonists) has been already granted away ; and, as- 
suredly, it is not my design to recommend the thorny jungle, or the 
sterile waste, to the acceptance of English farmers. But, eastward 
of the Great Fish River, there still remains, for those who cannot 
purchase, the valuable and extensive district ceded by the Caffers in 
1819, and which is understood to be held in reserve, by government, 
for this express purpose. 


This is one of the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country in 
Southern Africa. It is bounded on the west by the Great Fish River, 
and on the east by the Keiskamma and Chumi. Its upper,or northern, 
division is intersected by the Kat, the Kounap, the Gola, and other 
subsidiary streams, which, issuing from the skirts of the cold and 
cloudy Winterberg, pour upon the grassy plains below an unfailing 
supply of excellent water. ‘The mountains, which cross the coun- 
try in an irregular chain from the Caha to the Chumi, are clothed, 
in many places, with forests of fine timber, fit for every purpose of 
building, husbandry, or household furniture. The Kat and Kounap 
Rivers, where they first issue from the mountains, are capable of 
being led out for irrigation, over a considerable extent of rich alluvial 
soil, presenting several choice positions for future towns and ham- 
lets, with their gardens, orchards, and corn-fields, upon the same 
plan as those of Graaff-Reinet, Somerset, and Uitenhage. The 
mountain glens, up to the very bottom of the Winterberg, are co- 
vered with luxuriant pasturage, are well wooded, and sparkling with 
rivulets, and competent to support a much denser population than 
the prosperous district of Zwagershoek, described in a preceding part 
of this work. The plains, extending from the mountains to within 
twenty miles of the sea, present, indeed, a more arid and uninviting 
aspect; yet they are, in many places, extremely suitable for the 
rearing of sheep, and are interspersed with permanent vleys and foun- 
tains. The verdant and diversified country near the coast, though, 
perhaps, not quite so favourable for sheep, is covered with abundant 
herbage salubrious for cattle and horses; while its loose friable soil, 
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and moister atmosphere, peculiarly adapt it for the cultivation of grain 
without irrigation. 


This ceded territory contains altogether, at a very moderate esti- 
mate, upwards of a million of acres, available either for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, or for the raising of stock. Nor are its ad- 
vantages unappreciated by the Colonial Government, or by the older 
inhabitants. Mr. Barrow states, that even in the time of the old 
Dutch Government, the frontier boors were with difficulty prevented 
from taking forcible possession of this tract of country, then occu~ 
pied by the Caffers and Gonaquas, 


In 1820, the acting governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, obtained, by 
a special convention, the consent of the Caffer king, Gaika, that this 
territory (previously evacuated by the Caffers), should be allotted to 
British settlers ; and, in virtue of this agreement, .a considerable 
portion of it was surveyed, and the scite selected of a projected 
town on the Kat River, to be called New Edinburgh; with a view to 
the immediate location of some large parties of emigrants, expected 
out from the West of Scotland and the Highlands. But the High- 
landers were, by some unlucky accident, diverted from this enter- 
prise ; and the destruction of the Abeona transport by fire at sea, 
interposed a more disastrous prohibition to the attempt of the others. 
This desirable country remains, therefore, still entirely unoccupied ; 
for his Majesty’s Government has interdicted, by a positive proviso, 
its distribution among the frontier boors, and has ordered some, 
who had been allowed to occupy farms in it, to be recalled across 
the Fish River. 

Should Government not resume its former intention of locating in 
this district a numerous body of Scotch Highlanders, (a description 
of people certainly extremely well adapted for its occupation,) it will 
probably be, ere long, apportioned out to some other class of British 
emigrants. The selection will, I trust, be made with due care and 
discrimination. People collected from large towns, or manufac- 
turing districts, however useful in other parts of the colony, would 
prove very unsuitable settlers for the ceded territory. A hardy, 
active, and industrious class of men,—accustomed to a country life, 
and acquainted with the management of cattle,—patient of priva- 
tions,—persevering under difficulties —should, if possible, be fixed 
here; and, with the superintendence of a judicious magistracy, 
they could not fail to prosper, in spite of the vicinity of the ma- 
rauding Caffers. 

Those tribes are, no doubt, like all barbarians, fickle and fierce, 
and fond of plunder, But they are, nevertheless, a very different 
race of men from the ferocious natives of North America, Even in 
their wars with us, (in which I fear they have been often as much 
* sinned against as sinning,’) they have never evinced a_blood- 
thirsty or vindictive spirit; und in their occasional depredations they 
have almost always spared the herdsmen, when they were not in 
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danger of pursuit. Their aversion to the wanton shedding of blood, 
may be well appreciated from the fact, that during the seven years 
in which the Albany district has been possessed by the English set- 
tlers, although there has been frequent skirmishing between the 
Caffers and the military, and though the thickets of the Zuurveld 
have often been swarming with their predatory bands, not more 
than five individuals, out of a population of four thousand, have 
fallen victims to Caffer hostility. Farther up the frontier, the Scotch 
party at Bavian’s River, though close upon the boundary, have not 
lost, during the same period, a single hoof by Caffer rapacity : and 
on the Zwart-Key River, beyond the Winterberg, where the boors 
and the Tambookie tribe pasture their herds on the same plains, a 
quarrel has never yet occurred between the Christian and the hea- 
then,—nor has the former ever had occasion to complain of the 
violence or dishonesty of the latter. On the whole, I see no reason 
to doubt, that with an orderly and active British population, in 
possession of the ceded territory, organized for defence under dis- 
creet officers, and our frontier policy directed by systematic regu- 
lations, at once firm and beneficent, our relations with the Caffer 
tribes might be hereafter maintained on a footing equally satisfactory 
to the colonists, and advantageous to them. The pleasing progress 
of the various missionaries now occupied in the instruction of these 
tribes, and the increasing demand for European commodities, ex- 
cited by the regular markets now established for barter with them, 
cannot fail to assist in promoting this desirable result, and of render- 
ing, perhaps ere long, the eastern frontier as secure as the district 
of Uitenhage is now,—which, only eight years ago was exposed to 
continual apprehension and damage from Caffer rapacity. 

Exclusive of this frontier territory, there are still some smaller 
tracts of useful country in possession of Government, which might, 
perhaps, be advantageously parcelled out to British emigrants with 
scanty funds. I allude more particularly to some tracts of waste 
forest land, lying along the Zitzikamma River, which I have not 
myself visited, but which, as I have been informed by an officer 
employed in the survey of that part of the colony, are very abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and exceedingly well adapted for corn 
husbandry, and for horticulture of every description. A certain 
number of small farmers might be located here,—or little townships 
planted, which might probably form the nuclei of future villages. 
Here, at least, the settler would have neither the wild tribes nor 
(except the cowardly hyana) beasts of prey to molest him ; and 
with abundance of moisture, and a prolific soil, every one able to 
wield a spade might easily rear vegetables sufficient (whatever 
were his other resources) to set famine at defiance. 


Mr. Burchell, in a pamphlet published in 1819*, has pointed out 





* « Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. London, 
Hatchard.’ 
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a far more remote and very different tract of country to the attention 
of British emigrants, namely, the territory adjoining to the Cradock 
and Yellow Rivers, which I traversed in 1823. But although I 
have little doubt that the boundary of the colony will one day ems 
brace that remote region, I must confess [ am far from considering 
my own countrymen the fittest class of men to colonize it. The 
immense distance from the coast, and the consequent difficulty and 
expense of travelling thither,—the want of any accessible market, 
either for the purchase of necessaries, or the disposal of produce, 
the continual annoyances to be apprehended from ravenous wild 
beasts, (especially lions,) and from wandering savages (especially 
bushmen),—above all, the excessive drought of the climate, and 
the general impracticability of irrigation—form altogether a coms 
bination of obstacles, such as scarcely any class of European settlers 
could be expected successfully to contend with. In my apprehen- 
sion, the back-country vee-boors, or the semi-civilized Griquas, are 
the only fit colonists for the banks of the Gariep. 

The disposable lands within the present boundaries of the Cape 
colony fit for European farmers, are, it is obvious, limited,—and 
its capacity for the reception of emigrants is, of course, not inde- 
finite. Space must be allowed, too, for the progressive increase of 
its present population ; and I am far from advocating any farther 
extension of our eastern frontier. Yet, with all these restrictions, I 
have no hesitation in asserting, that the Cape still affords ample 
room for the reception of at least ten thousand additional settlers. 
I do not mean to affirm, that such a considerable number could be 
advantageously, or even safely, sent out to the Cape ina single sea- 
son,—or that any extensive scheme of emigration upon principles 
similar to that of 1820, would be advisable; but I mean to say, 
that I consider the colony quite capable of absorbing a progressive 
influx of five or six hundred emigrants annually for a dozen or 
fifteen years to come; and that it not only possesses abundant means 
for their prosperous establishment, but that their enterprise and 
industry, if properly directed, could not fail to develop, much 
more rapidly than can be otherwise anticipated, the latent resources 
of this important settlement. 


I have mentioned that the Cape colony possesses, in my opinion, 
considerable claims to the attention of three different classes of emi- 
grants. I now proceed to specify these several classes more dis- 
tinetly, and to detail with some minuteness the course which I con- 
sider it advisable for them generally to pursue, in order to avoid 
disappointment, and save much valuable time and money. The 
facts and calculations which I shall submit for their consideration, 
whatever may be their practical importance, are at least not de- 
pendent upon vague theories, but upon correct data, derived from 
the experience of sensible farmers, and other intelligent persons 
long resident in the country. 
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And first, in addressing my remarks to persons possessed of suffi 
cient capital to become landholders at the Cape on an independent 
footing, without any aid from Government, I beg to premise that I 
am far from recommending emigration to any who possess the means 
of realizing a competent subsistence at home. In all new colonies 
there are many discomforts, disquietudes, and grievances, of which 
Englishmen in their own country can have little idea. The Cape, 
even in its best settled provinces, is not without its share of these; 
and emigrants, however well provided with funds, will have, espe- 
cially on their first arrival, a plentiful lot of privations and petty 
annoyances to encounter. They will find among ‘ the orange and 
the almond bowers’ of Southern Africa, no Elysian retreat from the 
every-day troubles of. life ; and, if they ever indulged golden dreams 
of there realizing sudden aflluence, they will soon find themselves 
unpleasantly wakened from the absurd delusion. 


But to those who, without entertaining such romantic expecta- 
tions, are desirous of removing themselves and families from the 
depressing anxieties of unprosperous circumstances, and who are 
able to carry out with them funds sufficient to purchase and stock a 
farm in one of the more settled districts, I can conscientiously 
recommend the Cape as a country where rustic competence may be 
securely attained without very severe exertion for the present, or 
harassing anxiety for the future,—where they will enjoy a mild and 
salubrious climate, with perfect security of life and property,—and 
where they may comfortably establish themselves by means of a 
capital more moderate, I apprehend, than would suffice for the same 
purpose in any other British colony. To persons thus circumstanced 
and predisposed, the following hints are offered: 


Unless the emigrant has a capital exceeding 2,000/. sterling, (and 
not very many who have that amount will probably think of leaving 
Britain,) I would not advise him to expend any considerable sum in 
the purchase of stores and utensils. Until he has acquired some 
practical knowledge of the country, he cannot judge clearly what 
may be in every respect essential ; and such is the diversity of local 
circumstances, that even an experienced resident, unless he were 
acquainted with the precise spot where he may ultimately settle, 
could scarcely furnish him with useful directions. Many of the 
emigrants of 1820 have had cause deeply to regret the expenditure 
of large sums upon machinery and implements which they have 
never been able to use. At the residence of one gentleman in Al- 
bany, I saw property of this description stowed up in an outhouse, 
which had cost upwards of 600/. in England, and which he could 
neither employ profitably, nor yet dispose of without immense loss. 
Had the sum thus uselessly sunk been expended upon live-stock, in 
1820 (Merino sheep, for instance,) it would by this time have more 
than quadrupled its value. 

A few articles for immediate use will, however, be expedient* 
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Among these ought to be a couple of strong iron ploughs, a win- 
nowing machine, a selection of wire sieves for corn and flour, a 
small hand corn-mill, iron teeth for harrows, a dozen or two of 
spades and pickaxes, an assortment of carpenter's tools for rough 
work, three or four strong bridles and saddles, (the latter adapted 
for horses of secondary size,) a couple of fowling-pieces, and a few 
common muskets, &c. &c. ‘These, with a stock of wearing apparel 
sufficient to last the family for three years, comprise all the luggage 
with which I would advise emigrants, even of the first class, to in- 
cumber themselves ; and 100/. or 150/. thus expended, will, I con- 
ceive, be quite sufficient provision for the first three years: additional 
supplies can always be obtained, either in the colony, or ordered 
from England, as they may be required. 

A couple of steady farm-servants, engaged for a term of three 
years upon clear and well-defined contracts, and two or three boys 
about twelve years of age, (obtained perhaps from a poor-house,) 
and regularly indentured for seven years, ought to form part of the 
settler’s establishment. A greater number might perhaps be use- 
fully employed, but the tendency to dissatisfaction is so great, where- 
ever a considerable number of English servants are engaged toge- 
ther on long contracts, that the annoyance would probably more 
than counterbalance the benefit ; and the master had better trust to 
the resources of the colony for additional labour, (limited as these 
resources are,) than expend a large sum on bringing out a numerous 
retinue to torment his life with extravagant claims and eternal 
grumblings. 

In all colonies where the price of labour is exorbitant, white 
servants are apt to become saucy and unreasonable. In America 
and New South Wales, matters in this respect are fully as bad as at 
the Cape—in Van Diemen’s Land, I believe, much worse. This 
circumstance forms, in fact, one of the chief inconveniences and 
obstructions to new settlers in all these countries, of which every” 
book of travels furnishes abundan? illustrations. At the Cape, how- 
ever, the Hottentot population affords an important resource. These 
natives are not indeed well adapted for regular heavy labour, nor are 
they likely to do well with hasty or capricious masters; but they 
form good herdsmen and waggon-drivers ; and, when judiciously 
treated, generally prove useful and obedient dependents. 

For the sake of domestic comfort, especially where there are 
children, one or two active English maid-servants would be very 
desirable ; but if young and good-looking, it is more than probable 
that marriage would very speedily cancel all previous engagements. 
The old or the ugly are the most convenient housemaids to carry to 
new colonies. Except in Cape Town, an unmarried woman above 
twenty-five years of age is an anomaly almost unknown. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. x 
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His preliminary preparations being made, the emigrant should, if 
possible, secure a passage direct to Algoa Bay, in preference to 
Cape Town, unless he means to establish himself within a moderate 
distance of the latter, which would require, however, a more consi- 
derable capital than I have taken into account. Cape Town is com- 
paratively an expensive place, and would consume ina few weeks a 
sum of money which would be of no slight importance in the stock- 
ing of an African farm; while, on the other hand, by proceeding 
at once to Uitenhage, he could maintain his family in that village, or 
its vicinity, at a very moderate rate, until he had leisure to look 
about for such an estate as suited his circumstances. At Uitenhage, 
house-rent is moderate, vegetables are abundant, good beef is sold 
for 1d. per lb., and mutton for 14d. Several genteel English fami- 
lies are already settled there ; and should it become the capital of 
the eastern districts, the population must rapidly increase. There 
the emigrant, should he not immediately find a farm that pleased him, 
might very agreeably, and not altogether unprofitably, reside even 
for some months. He ought not to be too hasty in purchasing a 
place ; but should make careful inquiries in regard to the capabilities 
of such farms as are advertised for sale; for the value of lands in 
South Africa depends much more upon local circumstances than 
upon extent or external appearances. 

I shall conclude this chapter with an extract from the pamphlet 
(already quoted) of my friend, Mr. Pringle, which being written only 
for a temporary purpose, is, I believe, already out of print; and 
the author's opinions will, probably, net be considered unimportant 
on the present subject, when it is mentioned that he was the leader 
of the Scotch party, located at Bavian’s River, the most successful, 
perhaps, of all the settlers of 1820, and is intimately acquainted with 
the general situation of the Cape Colonists, and the whole circum- 
stances of the emigration : 

‘ With all the defects of this country and climate, I am fully satis- 
fied that, in ordinary times, it is not a worse, but perhaps a better 
land to live in than any other British colony. And however start- 
ling this opinion may appear, after all that has recently occurred in 
Albany, I believe a hasty comparison will discover it to be not so 
very preposterous as many persons may at this moment be apt to 
imagine ; for the fluctuating tide of public opinion appears to be now 
turned as unreasonably against, as it was formerly extravagantly 
in favour of, South Africa. True, the Cape is exposed to droughts, 
rust, storms of hail, excessive rains, diseases in cattle, marauding 
Caffers, Bushmen, beasts of prey, serpents, and so forth: but, 
after a pretty intimate experience of all these annoyances, I am con- 
vinced that they are not worse than others of a similar or analogous 
description which prevail more or less in all new colonies.’ 
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Tue O_pen Time. 
No. IIL. 
On the Tomb of Moses.* 


Art p. 182 of the ‘Travels in Palestine and the Countries East of the 
Jordan,’ it is mentioned, under the date of Jan. 18, 1815, that * Mr. 
Bankes returned from an excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
where he had been accompanied by a crowd of Greek pilgrims. 
They had passed a night at a Mohammedan mosque, called Mesjed 
el Nebbe Moosa, from an idea prevalent among the people of the 
country that here was the tomb of Moses.’ 


John Hales, I remember, somewhere says, of church authority, 
that ‘ it is nought ;’ and after reading the Appendir to the ‘ Travels 
among the Arab Tribes,’ and since observing the facts ascertained, 
by unimpeachable testimony, on a late trial, I am in some danger 
of thus regarding the authority on which the above relation appears 
to depend, Yet some among the ‘ crowd of Greek pilgrims * might 
return to testify what they had seen, or, in a case where the temp- 
tation from vanity, or a worse passion, little appears, I venture to 
credit, quoad hoc, even the late member for the University of Cam- 
bridge ; a distinction, of which, for the honour of the learned 
Institute, I trust that traveller will never be deprived. I venture, 
then, to assume that the dwellers beside the Jordan still cherish the 
memory of the illustrious Hebrew lawgiver, and indulge the belief 
that they are in possession of his tomb. 


It continued, however, through numerous ages, the unhesitating 
belief of Jews and C hristians, that the tomb of Moses could not be 
discovered. Before I examine the foundation of this opinion, give 
me leave to bring before your readers the pretensions to this dis- 
covery in the seventeenth century, as disclosed in the ‘ true and 
exact relation ;’ which will be found to have gained some credit in 
that age, an age certainly not the most remarkable for incredulity. 

After a short address from the ‘ stationer to the reader,’ in behalf 
of the anonymous relator, declaring it ‘ absurd to doubt of the sub- 
ject matter of the discourse, we are told that ‘in October 1655, 
certain Maronite Christians, keeping herds of goats upon Mount 
Nebo, otherwise called the mountain Abarim, remarked that some of 





* «A True and Exact Relation of the strange finding out of Moses 
his Tombe, in a valley neare unto Mount Nebo, in Palestina. With 
divers remarkable oc linus es that happened thereupon, and the several 
judgments of many learned men concerning the same, communicated by 
a person of quality residing in Constantinople, to a person of honour 
here in England, and by hifi permitted to be fone for the satisfac- 
tion of the ingenious.—London : Printed by J. G. for Richard Lowndes, 
at the White Lion in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1657, 12mo. pp. 39.” 
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their goats strayed unaccountably, and on their return their ‘ hair 
did yield a most odoriferous scent.’ The goatherds at length dis- 
cover a cave, to which their goats had wandered; on ‘ putting in 
their heads,’ they are also scented, ‘ their staves likewise participat- 
ing of the perfumes.’ They enter the cave, where at length ‘ they 
discover a material which seemed to be a tombstone.’ 

In the sequel, ‘ the Patriarch of the Maronites,’ on the report of 
the goatherds, sends ‘ two priests, who were his chaplins,’ who 
seriously viewing the inscription, which was in the Hebrew character 
and Hebrew language, they found it to be in effect, ‘ Moses the ser- 
vant of God.’ These chaplins became ‘ almost venerable’ for ‘ the 
odoriferous scent which proceeded from their garments, which gave 
a sweeter savour than all the spices of India, or gums of Arabia 
could do.’ As a consequence, ‘ men of all religions, with amaze- 
ment began to take notice of this miraculous invention, far exceed- 
ing in their judgment that of the Holy Cross, and some of every 
sort of them, having first viewed the place, did earnestly endeavour 
how they might convert it most to their own profit.’ 

‘ The Maronites, as the first inventors, petitioned Morat, the 
Bashaw of Damascus, that they might have the keeping of this 
holy place. But they being poor, although they had justice on 
their side, yet not being able to bribe the Christians, the Greek and 
Armenian Church stept in, and offered great present sums and 
yearly salaries for the keeping of it.’ Next, ‘ the Friars, Minors 
of the order of St. Francis,who reside at Jerusalem, for the enter- 
tainment of the western pilgrims, offered very largely that they 
might have it.’ Then ‘ the Jews’ tempted the ‘ Mufty and Vizier’s 
Bashaw’ with larger offers, till ‘ suddenly and unlooked for, the 
French Jesuits (who have their college at Constantinople) inter- 
posed ;’ and, in conclusion, Morat, Bashaw of Damasco, had ex- 
presse order brought him by a Chiaus, from the Port of the Grand 
Signor, to see that the cave of the sepulchre should be stopped up, 
and that none, upon pain of death, should approach within certain 
miles thereof. Inpursuance of which order, Morat Bashaw com- 
manded forthwith the Sanzjacks of Jerusalem and of Saphetta 
to see it performed with diligence, who, in obedience to the firman 
sent by the Grand Signor, did execute it accordingly.’ 

The Jesuits are next represented as attempting ‘ to steal away 
the body of Moses, and to carry it into France.’ For this purpose 
they offer ‘ a good reward of Dutch dollars’ to some, ‘ who are called 
Druses, the remainder of those Frenchmen brought in by Godfrey 
of Bulloigne.’ ‘These had lost their Christian religion, without be- 
coming good Mchammedans, ‘ eating swine’s flesh,’ and thus, ‘odious 
to the Turks,’ by whom they were named ‘ Rar.ies, that is, In- 
fidels.” 

By the contrivances of these Druses, the Jesuits, having deceived 
the Turkish guards, make their way into the cave. ‘ Then, as men 
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pleased and overjoyed, not only with the more than aromatic 
perfumes, which issued out of it, but also with the desire of seeing 
so sacred a spectacle, falling upon their knees with great devotion, 
with all the eyes and light they had, began to prye and spye into 
this sacred monument. But after they had looked it over and over 
ten times for failing, and put in their hands to search more nearly 
the bottom, they found in it just nothing.’ 

Thus disappointed, or, as my author says, ‘ much in their dumps 
for the loss of their labour,’ the Jesuits consulted ‘ how they might 
convey the tomb into France,’ and * they thought of breaking it 
in pieces,’ and of conveying it ‘ piece-meal that way.’ At this mo- 
ment there was ‘ a hideous noise of horses and arms,’ and ‘ two 
bold Shahees entered the cave.’ In the sequel, the Jesuits are ‘ sent 
to the gallyes at Tripoly, in which, as slaves at the oar, they were 
to be conveyed to Constantinople, there to receive such further 
punishment as the Grand Signor should appoint,’ while ‘ the Druses 
were condemned to the galleys for 120 years.’ 

There was then ‘ great question among the learned what was 
become of the body of Moses. ‘Some divines said, it was there 
where it pleased God, which satisfied the question as little as if they 
had said nothing.’ At length, after arguings from Rabbi David 
Kimche, Rabbi Salomon Ben Jack, and St. Jude's Epistle, ‘ a book’ 
was discovered ‘ written by one Jeconius Ben-Gad, a learned Rabbi, 
dwelling at Saphetta, wherein he did maintain, that this tomb was 
not the tomb of Moses, who delivered Israel, but of another Moses, 
famous for his piety, who lived many hundred years after him.’ 

The first notice of this story, which came in my way, Was the 
following paragraph, by Cotton Mather, in 1644. It is the begin- 
ning of his introduction to the Life of Eliot, called the Apostle of 
the Indians, whom he was disposed to consider, and not without 
some plausibility, as the Moses of America; he justly adds, ‘ it is 
not the grave, but the life of such a Moses, that we value ourselves 
upon being the owners of.’ He had premised the following narra- 
tive :— 

‘It was a very surprising, as well as an undoubted accident, which 
happened within the memory of millions yet alive, when certain 
shepherds upon Mount Nebo, following part of their straggling 
flock, at length came to a valley, the prodigious depths and rocks 
whereof rendered it almost inaccessible ; in which there was a cave 
of inexpressible sweetness, and in that cave was a sepulchre, that 
had very difficult characters upon it. ‘The patriarchs of the Ma- 
ronites, thereabouts inhabiting, procured some learned persons to 
take notice, and make report of this curiosity, who found the inscrip- 
tion of the grave-stone to be, in the Hebrew language and letter, 
Moses, the servantof the Lord. 

‘ The Jews, the Greeks, and the Roman Catholics, thereabouts, 
were altogether by the ears for the possession of this rarity; but 
the Turks as quickly laid claim unto it, and strongly guarded it. 
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Nevertheless, the Jesuits found a way, by tricks and bribes, to en- 
gage the Turkish guards into a conspiracy with them, for the 
transporting of the enclosed and renowned ashes into Europe. But, 
when they opened the grave, there was no body, nor so much as a 
relic there. 

‘ While they were under the confusion of this disappointment, a 
Turkish general came upon them, and cut them all to pieces ; 
therewithal taking a course never to have that place visited any 
more. But the scholars of the Orient presently made this a theme, 
which they talked and wrote much upon ; and whether this was the 
true sepulchre of Moses, was a question upon which many books 
were published.’ 

Of these ‘ many books,’ which probably contained not a few ex- 
amples of learned credulity, and, perhaps, a little critical inquiry, a 
sort of Rowleyan controversy, | have not been able to discover any 
account. The anonymous author of the ‘ True and Exact Relation,’ 
is said by Wood to have been Thomas Chaloner, a member of the 
Long Parliament, for Richmond, in Yorkshire, and for Scarborough, 
in the Parliament of Richard Cromwell. Having signed the warrant 
for the king’s execution, he fled from the vengeance of the restored 
Stuart to Middleburgh, where he died in 1661. Wood thus unhe- 
sitatingly ascribes to him the whole invention of the story : 

* This book, at its first appearance, made a great noise, and puzzled 
the Presbyterian Rabbies for a time. At length the author thereof 
being known, and his story found to be a mere sham, the book be- 
came ridiculous.’ (Athen. Oxon. 1692, ii. 175.) 

As to the supposed divine concealment of the body of Moses, an 
opinion long implicitly received by Jews and Christians, some of the 
latter, justly ranked among the most learned investigators of scrip- 
tural phraseology, have shown that there is no sufficient authority 
for such an explanation of the closing words of Deuteronomy, which 
describe the death and burial of the Hebrew legislator. 

The anonymous author of ‘ A Critical and Practical Exposition of 
the Pentateuch,’ (1748,) in which good sense and learning are hap- 
pily applied to the elucidation of those ancient books, has shown, 
(after Bibliotheque Raisonée, tom. xxxi,) from the structure of the 
Hebrew language, and the phraseology employed in other places, 
that the words translated the Lord buried him, ‘ might be much 
better rendered, he was buried.’ As to the expression, no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre, the expositor remarks, ‘that this passage is an 
addition to the Book of Deuteronomy, probably written several 
hundred years after the death of Moses.’ Thus ‘ we may take the 
words in this simple meaning, that time, which brings all things to 
decay, had left no footsteps of Moses’s monument, or had worn out 
the remembrance of the place where his body was laid.’ That 
learned clergyman, Dr. Wall, (quoted p. 306,) says, on the con- 
clusion of Deuteronomy : ‘ Some Jews, contrary to plain sense, and 
some Christians, will have it that even this last chapter was written 
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by Moses himself.’ He adds, and the remark may be fairly ex- 
tended far beyond the passage in question: ‘ They do great hurt 
to religion, who go about to tack unnecessary difficulties of be- 
lieving, and even gross absurdities of reason, to the faith.’ 

The contest between Michael and the devil for the body of Moses 
(Jude ix.), has, of course, been brought into this question. In the 
first edition (1746) of ‘ Critical Observations on Shakspeare, by 
John Upton, Prebendary of Rochester,’ is a note, (p. 29,) (omitted, 
with several other morsels of scriptural criticism, in later editions,) 
explaining a few difficult passages of the New Testament. On the 
text in Jude, this learned Christian critic, who is opposing the argu- 
ment ab abusu ad usum, which he imputes to Prynne and ‘ whole 
tribe of Puritans,’ says : 

‘Tis well known the Jews had many dramatic pieces among 
them, (though not perhaps designed for the stage,) taken from stories 
out of their own chronicles ; such seems the book of Job. To me 
it appears almost evident that St. Jude alludes to a kind of dramatic 
poem where Michael and the devil were introduced, disputing about 
the burial of Moses. The story might be taken from some old 
Rabbinical comment upon the last chapter of Deuteronomy, and 
the subject might be, the death of Moses. 

This story of the strife between the infernal and the celestial 
Hierarch, drew from Archbishop Tillotson, in his sermon ‘ on evil- 
speaking, the happy remark, that ‘ the Archangel was afraid 
the devil would have been too hard for him at railing.’ I cannot 
better conclude the subject, than by the following note upon the 
passage in Le Clere’s Nouv. Test. (1703.) ‘ Ll y avoit de ce tems- 
Ia un livre intitulé LAssomption de Moise ; ot. Michel lArchange et 
le Diable étoient introduits disputans touchant le corps de Moise ; 
ou l'Archange faisoit sa réponse que l'on voit ici. Comme les Juifs 
et peut-étre les Imposteurs, dont il est parlé ici, faisoient beaucoup 
de cas de ce livre, les Apdtres,’ (referring also to 2 Pet. ii. 11.) ‘les 
réfutent par leur propres principes.’ 

According to this learned Biblicist, the reference to a story in the 
Jews’ books, is no adoption of the legend. It is a reasoning with 
opponents on their own principles, a mere argumentum ad hominem. 
This mode of argument has been freely taken for granted on other 
questions of human interest ; while it has been too often disallowed 
by sincere and not unlearned Christians, in their attempts to explain 
the phraseology of the Bible. Thus, they have unconsciously re- 
tarded that progress of Christianity, wnich is ascertained, not by 
increasing multitudes of nominal believers in ‘a parliamentary God,’ 
as an eminent nobleman once expressed himself, Clristians by the 
accident of birth, but by her influence to enlighten the understand- 
ings, and to rule over the affections, of mankind; the only thing 
worthy of a religion designed, and eminently calculated, to advance 
the divine glory, by promoting ‘ peace on earth, and good-will among 
men.” SENILIUS. 
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Symratny.—A Skercn. 


Her cheek was pale with languor, and her brow 
Relax’d, had lost its arch,—her eye, its beam,— 
Her features the soft play—almost the line 
Of beauty’s envied grace: or but retain’d 
The semblance of a beauty that Aad been, 

And with the blight of sickness or of care 
Was fading in its prime. I look’d on her 
With that sad sympathy which thinks of joys 
Remember’d as a dream, from whose bright hues 
The unwelcome dawn recals the illusive sense 
To dim realities: so faint remain’d 
The traces of the beauty that Aad beam’d 
When health and buoyant youth, more warmly touch’d 
By the first impulse of the awaken’d heart, 
In their fresh roses bloom’d, 
But there came one 
Unlook’d for—absent long,—in her heart’s heart 
Recorded with the dearest of the dear— 
The playmate of her infancy !—She came 
Unheralded, and on our circle broke 
Like sudden sunbeams on a wintry day, 
When the chill’d earth is hopeless. Then the scene 
Was changed at once to gladness: heart met heart, 
And eyes o’erflow’d, as with a spring-tide shower, 
Amid the warm embrace. : 
I look’d again 
On her my heart with a sad sympathy 
So late had gazed on; and the spirit of love 
Came dancing with a May-spring to my eyes. 
The cheek, but erst so pale, was pale no more ; 
The brow, again, was as the vernal bow 
Gladdening the heavens; her eye-beam as the ray 
Of vernal dawn, when Zephyr woos the rose 
That to his breath expands. Each feature beam’d, 
And all the lines of beauty stood confess’d, 
As when my heart first own’d them. Such the power 
Of Sympathy in souls by Nature’s touch 
Attuned to her fine harmonies. 
O charm 
Above all charms !—O spirit of inborn worth! 
Germ of all sweets! instinctive loveliness ! 
That with thine emanations dost inform 
Complexion, motion, feature! kindling all 
To grace of finer ecstacy, that else 
(Though shaped in Nature’s happiest lineaments) 
Were cold and lifeless as the marble form 
That lacks the finishing of the master hand. 
Oh, Sympathy! attuner of the spheres! 
*Tis on thy steps the Loves and Graces wait, 
And more than Paphos radiates in thy smile. 
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Propvuctive AND CommerctaAL Resources or France.* 


At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Dupin read an 
extract from a work about to be published by him, on the productive 
and commercial resources of France. ‘The part which he commu- 
nicated to the Institute presents his estimate of the power in men 
and animals, and of the inanimate means which agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, employ in France and Great Britain. From this 
memoir we make the following extract : 

* We will assume,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ that from the age of 12 to that 
of 17 years, the available strength of a youth is equal to half that of a 
full grown man. We assume the same with regard to men between the 
age of 54 and 60 years. We suppose further, that from the age of 17 to 
54 years, men preserve their physical strength entire; although, in fact, 
it diminishes during the last fourteen years of this term; but as we take 
no account of the productive strength of those who have passed the age 
of 60, without being yet infirm, this will act as an equivalent set-off. 

* If there existed an accurate census of the male population, giving 
the number of men who had attained the respective ages of 12, of 17, of 
54, and of 60 years, we should arrive, by the simple process of sulstrac- 
tion, at the number of youth between 12 and 17, of men between 17 and 
54, and of those, on the decline, between 54 and 60. For want of such 
a census we shall avail ourselves of the tables of population, published by 
the members of the French Bureau de Longitude. 

* By these tables it appears, that in ten millions of individuals of the 
two sexes, there are: 


‘From 12 to 17 years....923,297 +4 = 461,648 
17 to 54 et ae 5,236,258 
54 to 60 ---- 010,566 = 4 = 255,283 


*Total 5,953,189 

‘ This total force then gives us the labour of 5,953,189 grown persons 
of the two sexes, in ten millions of souls. Whence it follows, that in a 
yopulation of 31,600,000 souls, we shall have 18,812,077 effective la- 
St of the two sexes, 

‘The number of male births surpasses those of females in a ratio of 
pretty nearly 43 per cent; but the male children die in greater propor- 
tion in infancy ; whence we may conclude, without danger of falling into 
any great error, that the number of females of mature age equals that 
of the males. According to this hypothesis, if we take the half of 
18,812,077 we shall have 9,406,038 for the number of women-labourers 
between the ages of 12 and 60 years, and if from those we deduct 
1,500,000 for extraordinary losses, to be allowed for thirty years of war 
and revolution, there will remain 7,906,038 males capable of labour. 
The effective force of the French population may be estimated, there- 
NN RCo sinc. duo ot ghee aly we WA slaw sia oe eves ota dt be ee 7,906,038 males 
For the women, the half of .......... 9,406,038 = 4,703,019 


‘Total 12,609,057 








_* Translated from ‘ The Globe.’ a political and literary journal, pub- 
lished at Paris, 7th of July, 1827. 
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* The result of which is, that in the present state of society the force 
of the 31,600,000 inhabitants, which at this day form the population of 
France, is equivalent to that of 12,609,057 male individuals, in full 
vigour of life. 

* We should be far, however, from the true result, were we to infer 
that the whole of this force is substantially and effectively employed. A 
great number, possessing realized property, live by the labour of others. 
Many individuals, from infirmity or from indolence, subsist by public 
charity, doing very little work, and even stagnating in total idleness. 
But, as we are here seeking the totality of the disposable force, we re- 
gard it, as represented with sufficient exactitude by the number given, 

«If we possessed a well detailed census of the population, we should 
know what portion of this foree of 12,609,057 persons capable of effective 
labour is applied to agriculture, and what to manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. But on this point we have only approximative data, 
and with these we must remain satisfied until a new enumeration shall 
furnish us with positive information. It is admitted generally, that in 
France two-thirds of the population are occupied in agriculture, and one- 
third only in manufacturing and commercial industry. Adopting this 
hypothesis, we shall proceed on the calculation that France possesses an 
agricultural force in men equivalent to that of (labourers)... . . 8,406,038 
And in manufacturing and commercial force to that of...... 4,203,019 


* Total 12,609,057 

‘ Had not human industry discovered the secret of employing means 
foreign to itself, it would depend on the above enumerated force only ; 
but we proceed to take a view of the extensive aids which this industry 
has contrived to borrow from the strength of animals and of inanimate 
objects. To aid him in his labours man employs principally the strength 
of the horse—that of the ass and of the mule—that of the ox and 
the cow. 

«It will easily be imagined, that if we have not in France an accurate 
and detailed census of the human population, we have still less perfect esti- 
mates of the amount of the animal creation. At certain epochs, however, 
calculations more or less exact have been made of this last kind of popu- 
lation. We shall adopt some recent results communicated to us at the 
office of the Minister of the Interior. In order to compare the collective 
animal force with that of man, we must find out what is the labour 
which a given number of men and animals can do. 

* To purposes of agriculture the average power of the full-grown horse 
is calculated as equal to that of seven men. The power of the ox, 
according to the same calculation, is equivalent to that of four men; 
but the power of cows is at a much less rate. In many provinces of 
France they are used only for the purposes of propagation, and of sup- 
plying milk. Lastly, a great number of oxen are kept continually for 
grazing, and should not therefore be received into the account. For 
these reasons we shall value the power of an individual of the ox race at 
that of 25 men. 

‘ The continued work of an ass, either in bearing or drawing, much 
exceeds what a man can do; but, as in the enumeration of asses, those 
which have not attained the age for labour are not specified, we shall 
calculate the average force of an ass as that of a man. 

‘From these approximative data we may present the following table : 
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* Animate Agricultural Force of France. 
Human race 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,037 effective workmen. 


Horses ...... 1,600,000 .......... 11,200,000 
Oxen and cows 6,973,000 .......... 17,432,500 
Asses........ 240,000 .......... 240,000 


*Total 37,278,537 

* This amount shows, that in the total of the agricultural strength of 
France, the human race enters for little more than a fifth. Man has, 
therefore, continued to increase five-fold the force he could employ in 
works of agriculture. When we come to offer similar calculations on 
the British population, we shall find that the agriculture of Great Britain 
has made much more considerable augmentations to its force. But we 
will not anticipate these comparisons. 

‘It is calculated that France contains 46,000,000 hectares of land, 
brought into profit by animate force, equivalent to that of 37,278,537 
effective labouring men, thus giving 810 men for every 1000 hectares. 

* Let us now attempt to make similar calculations on the agricultural 
force of Great Britain. In stating at 15,000,000 the number of inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Scotland, if we apply to it the same rules as 
that used with regard to the French population, we shall deduce from 
this number a result of 6,697,339 effective labouring men. But it must 
be added, that the proportionate loss in men sustained by the English in 
the course of the late wars was much less considerable than ours. 
Having assumed that this loss amounted to 1,500,000 men for France, 
in a population more than double that of England, then had the English 
sustained a loss of men equal to ours, their total of effective men for 
labour would be 712,000 less than that given. Putting at 400,000 the 
number of effective men capable of labour which they have lost directly 
by battle, and at 300,000 the number of those who might be still living, 
if they had not sunk under the duties of the army and navy, the result 
will be, that we must assign to Great Britain only 6,397,339 effective 
labourers. Of this number a third is employed in agriculture, the other 
two-thirds in manufacturing or commercialindustry. For Great Britain, 
therefore, must be counted 2,131,446 agriculturists, and 4,264,893 work- 
men of other callings, including also the idle andthe paupers. Adopting 
for Great Britain the same relative calculations as for mei in order 
to find a comparative estimate of the human and animal force employed 
in agriculture, we shall have— 

* Of the human race 5,000,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective labourers. 


Full grown horses 1,250,000 .......... 8,250,000 
Oxen and cows = 55,500,000 ........ .- 13,250,000 


‘ Total force applicable to agriculture 24,652,446 


‘The proportion, therefore, of this total force thus applied to agricul- 
ture, to that of the human race, is as twelve to one. Consequently the 
agriculturists of Great Britain, by the use they make of domestic animals, 
have contrived to create a force twelve times that of their own corporal 
power. 

‘It is calculated that the total number of hectares of land in Great 
Britain is 21,643,000. Thus, for 1000 hectares, Great Britain employs 
an animate force equal to that of 1138 labourers. This we see is much 
rreater than with us, since the result before given for France was 878 
abourers to 1000 hectares, 
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‘If the English obtain a greater produce from their land, it is because 
they employ in its cultivation a greater productive force. It is to be 
lamented that the data for Ireland are not so precise as those for Great 
Britain. The actual population of Ireland somewhat exceeds the fifth of 
that of France. But as industry there is in a less advanced state, we will 
suppose that the total of the force applied to agriculture in Ireland is 
simply the fifth of the analogous force in France. Whence we shall 
have— 

* Agricultural Force of the three Kingdoms. 


* Great Britain 24,632,446 effective labourers. 
* Ireland 7,455,701 


*Total 32,088, 147’ 
The sequel in a future Number. 





War Sone. 
THE ADVANCE OF THE ARABS AGAINST THE EMPEROR HERACLIUS. 

Tue dust is rising, like a cloud, 
And yet no gale has past ; 

It hovers now a mighty shroud, 
And hark! a trumpet blast! 

And surge on surge the lances glow, 
Like a war-deluge’s o’erflow. 

They come, they come, the Desert sons! 
The tramplers of the shield, 

Their track is white with warrior’s bones, 
Now, Roman! fly or yield. 

Fling but a spear, thy recreant blood 
Shall be the dog and raven’s food. 


Whence come they? From the Sun’s own land, 
That gives them all its fire ; 

Their’s are the red, resistless hand— 
The Fleet that never tire ; 

Whirl’d in their grasp, the seymitar, 

Is deadly as a shooting star. 

Fly, Roman, fly—to stand were death— 
Go chain the thunder storm ; 

Go brave the Simoom’s burning death, 
That blasts thee—haughty worm. 

Go drain the ocean with thy targe, 

Then shalt thou stand the Arab’s charge! 

Now, Roman, count the desert sands— 
Now, count the ocean waves; 

Then count yon thousand, thousand bands, 
Then fight—predestined slaves ! 

As well to your faint eye were given 

To count the midnight hosts of Heaven. 


Look on the crimson flag that swings, 
A meteor o’er that cloud; 
Its dye was in the blood of kings; 
Now proudest of the proud! 
Heraclius it shall drip with thine, 
Last hing of thy devoted line! Pouuro. 











Lerrers rrom Aproap. 
No. I. 


The Mediterranean—Greece—Egypt—the Pyramids, and 
Elysian Fields. 
My pear Frienp, Grand Cairo, Oct. 21. 

Tue promise which you solicited from me before we parted, has 
not yet been fulfilled. When you told me I was about to visit asea, 
the very shores of which were sacred, and every rock haiiowed by 
classic recollections,—when the enthusiasm inspired by your early 
reading of the histories of Greece and Egypt, induced a desire to 
have your knowledge of these countries improved by communications 
from the spot, I readily undertook the task, in the hope that it would 
serve to renew again the intellectual pleasures we had before so often 
shared together. As, therefore, the revival of these agreeable inter- 
changes of thought and feeling is congenial with my warmest 
wishes, and as their loss or interruption would cause a painful void 
in my enjoyments ;: so in desiring me to form, by correspondence, a 
series of links which would tend to strengthen the chain of our 
friendship during absence, and preserve it for ever unbroken, you 
impose upon me a duty which it will always give me the greatest 
gratification to perform. 

And yet, say you, after all this acknowledgment, the promised 
duty remains still unfulfilled. Suffer me, then, my friend, to tell 
you why. When, after bidding along farewell to those white cliffs, 
to which I had so often returned from foreign shores with joy, the 
blue ridge of Iberian hills announced our increasing distance from 
the home we all regretted; when the golden-sanded floods of 
Lusitania’s river detained us for a moment, and received a portion 
of our squadron, charged with the richest freight, to enrich the 
luxurious capital of a luxurious clime, and pour the wealth of Thames 
into the Tagus ; or when crossing the memorable bay of Trafalgar, 
the Pillars of Hercules greeted our approach toward a friendly port, 
and Calpe and Abyla first saw our anchors grounded and our 
canvass furled ;—every object by which I was surrounded might 
have furnished me an interesting theme for correspondence, but one 
idea only held possession of my mind, and, like the serpent-rod of 
Aaron, swallowed up the rest. Advancing nearer to our destined 
haven, the chilling hand of death seemed laid upon me, and in the 
prospect of approaching dissolution, Sicily, Rome, and Carthage, 
though each immortalized by their exploits upon the very sea on 
which I navigated, lost for a moment all their power to interest, 
and yielded to other and more painful associations. 


The island of Calypso next detained me in her port; but not, 
alas! with pleasures ; nor even had the goddess and her nymphs been 
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there, should I have wanted a Mentor to have warned me. The filial 
duty of Telemachus might have been relaxed by charms and luxuries 
so powerful in union, but the stronger passion which possessed me, 
and which absence had not yet diminished, was proof against every 
possible allurement. 

The scattered islets of the Grecian Archipelago soon after received 
our vessel, amid the labyrinths of their winding channels, and then, 
indeed, a new world was opened to me. Yet even here, while the 
Olympus of the Cretan Jove—the cradle of the Cytherean Venus— 
the birth-place of Latona’s twins—the floating Delos, with its sacred 
groves—Colonna, with the ruins of Minerva’s fane—the caverned 
mountain of the Samian sage—the fertile Chios, nurse of Troy's 
blind Bard—and the impassioned Sappho's Lesbian Isle—all pre- 
sented subjects of the deepest interest, I was still unable to prepare 
for you the communications I had promised ; and had the pain to 
be oppressed by the weight of my own feelings, without the means 
or the power to impart them to others. 

At Smyrna, too, while the channel of the Meles remained to be 
traced, I could never want a subject of interesting research, and a 
topic of agreeable correspondence, which I might indeed have dic- 
tated upon the banks of the very stream in which the sweetest 
mourner of Adonis laved his infant limbs, while singing on the ver- 
dant spot the plaintive verse of Moschus. 

‘Mourn, Dorian stream, departed Bion mourn; 
Pour the hoarse murmur from the pallid urn! 
Sigh, groves and lawns! ye plants in sorrow wave : 
Ye flowers breathe sickly sweets o’er Bion’s grave |’ 
Ipyw. 3. 

But I had scarcely began, while here, to think of commencing 
a correspondence in which I should have entered with so much plea- 
sure, before my duty called me to another quarter ; and after traver- 
sing the Grecian Archipelago a second time, landed me at length 
upon the burning shores of Egypt. 

Here, surrounded by a crowd of objects completely new to me, 
treading the ruins of a city once the mistress of the world, and be- 
wildered by the wonders which the history and remains of this cele- 
brated country presented to me, the multiplicity of my sensations 
served only to embarrass me, and I could never conquer the difficul- 
ties which arose when I attempted a selection of such topics as I 
conceived might interest you most. . 

Since that period, however, I have ascended the Nile thus far, 
at least, and made some stay in this motley peopled capital, where 
the turbulence of my ideas have gradually subsided as the novelty 
of every thing that occasioned it progressively wore away. From 
hence also I am about to depart for a long and weary journey to the 
‘farther East ;’ but, to leave no longer unfulfilled a duty hitherto 
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neglected, I arrest myself for a moment to say something to you of 
my visit to the pyramids of Memphis, monuments deservedly classed 
among the wonders of the world, whether one considers their an- 
tiquity, situation, or enormity of size and solidity of construction ; 
and if in so doing I become the author of a moment's pleasure to 
yourself, the fatigues of the excursion will be amply repaid. 


I should first inform you that my voyage thus far upon the Nile 
was during the season of its inundation, which commences in June, 
and continues until September, when it reaches its extreme height, 
and is most favourable for navigation. ‘This sole phenomenon, the 
wonder of the earliest ages, and the admiration of the present, is 
one on which I might expatiate at length ; but on which so much 
has already been said and written, that you will find in the works of 
the various Egyptian travellers, so well known to you, the most 
minute details regarding it. Its secret sources, and tle causes of its 
annual floods, were deemed objects of discovery and research worthy 
the ambition of the most powerful monarchs of antiquity; and 
it is a singular fact, that not only were the armies of the ancients, 
expressly directed to that sole end, unsuccessful in their expeditions, 
but that all the enterprises of the moderns, undertaken with the 
same view, have hitherto as effectually failed; and while a new 
world has been explored in the western hemisphere, and its geography 
brought to a perfection scarcely inferior to that of Europe, the real 
fountains of the Nile are still unknown, and the interior of that 
quarter of the globe in which they take their rise, though the scene 
of the earliest events which history records, remains still almost 
a blank within the mere boundaries of its maritime coasts. 


After the interesting details which you will find in Pococke, Nor- 
den, Niebuhr, Volney, Savary, and ‘others, on the subject of the 
inundation, you will be delighted by the poetical descriptions of 
Lucan, in the tenth Book of his Pharsalia, where, after the arrival 
of Cesar in Egypt, and the reconciliation of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
he paints the magnificence and luxury with which he was entertained 
by that voluptuous queen in the royal palace at Alexandria, and in- 
troduces an interesting conversation between the Roman conqueror 
and the venerable old priest, Achoreus, who enters into a detail as 
interesting from the light it throws on the opinions of that age, as 
it is valuable for its poetical beauty. In short, there is scarcely a 
bard of Greece or Rome who has not interwoven so fertile and re- 
nowned a subject with his verse; nor have the moderns who re- 
tained a tincturt of their classic studies, been less copious in their 
allusions to the most celebrated stream of history, fable, or religion, 
from the divine Tasso, in his ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata, to our sweet 
poet of the ‘ Seasons, the majesty of whose verse is suited to the 
Uaeme : 

* The treasures these, hid from the bounded search 
’ Of ancient knowledge; whence with annual pomp, 
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Rich king of floods, o’erflows the swelling Nile! 

From his two springs, in Gojam’s sunny realm, 

Pure welling out, he, through the lucid lake 

Of fair Dambea, rolls his infant stream. 

There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 

His playful youth amid the fragrant isles 

That with unfading verdure smile around : 

Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks, 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 

With all the mellowed treasures of the sky, 

Winds in progressive majesty along : 

Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild o’er solifary tracts 

Of life-deserted sand; till, glad to quit 

The joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks, 

From thundering steep to steep he pours his urn, 

And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wave. ScuMMER. 
It will be sufficient for me to say, that it was on this stream, and at 
this season, that I embarked for my excursion to the Pyramids ; and 
you, who know the enthusiasm of my disposition, will readily believe 
that I embarked with delight. 


Accompanied by the janissaries of the government, as a protection 
from the insults of the Turks, armed with pistols and sabres, to de- 
fend ourselves against the Bedouin Arabs, and attended by an in- 
terpreter, servant, and two or three persons who solicited the favour 
of joining our party, we quitted Cairo in the afternoon—embarked 
on board our canja, (a long oared galley,) upon the Nile, just before 
sun-set ; and, by the light of a brilliant moon, continued our voyage 
until midnight, rowing over the very surface of the fields and gar- 
dens, which were then covered by the inundation of the river, and 
landing at the foot of the barren hills on which these pyramids 
are built. It would be impossible for me to convey to you, by any 
written description, so accurate an idea of their appearance from 
hence as you will find in the drawing of Mons. Cassas, accompanying 
the third French edition of Volney’s ‘ Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte,’ 
in octavo, published ‘ & Paris, chez Dugour et Durand—an. 7 ;'’ 
and facing page 229. The relative positions and scales of propor- 
tion observed in these monuments, as well as in the fere-ground of 
the objects occupying the view, are given with the greatest fidelity ; 
so that, with this engraving before you, you may almost imagine 
yourself on the spot. 

The effect produced, during the gradual approach towards the pyra- 
mids, is feebler than one’s anticipations presage, from a cause which 
Denon has, I think, very satisfactorily explained ; but, when actually 
touching the sides of these enormous structures, and reposing at 
their base, they strike the beholder dumb with astonishment, and 
oppress the heart with feelings, which as, in my own case at least, 
they differ from all that I had ever felt before, were such as the 
most eloquent pen could not faithfully convey to another, For 
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myself, I am persuaded that if my years were prolonged beyond 
the common period of existence, and checquered with all the variety 
of which a mortal’s history is capable, I could never forget them. 


As the moon had not yet yielded up her empire of the night, we 
ascended the south-western angle of the Great Pyramid, still illu- 
mined by her declining rays, and after much difficulty succeeded in 
gaining its lofty summit. 


After remaining here to see the sun rise from the very top of this 
stupendous monument, and enjoying the novelty and splendour of 
the scene, we descended to the base ; and afterwards penetrated 
into the interior of the Great Pyramid, visiting all its mysterious 
passages and caverned recesses, and feeling the full force of the im- 
pressions which such an external and internal examination of these 
stupendous piles is calculated to inspire. 


You will remember, I am sure, with peculiar pleasure on this 
occasion, the descent of Rasselas and the Princess, his sister, into 
those mansions of the dead, and the force and eloquence of the 
sublime reflections which it drew from the moralizing pen of 
Johnson ; they are as honourable to his genius as they are worthy 
of the occasion which suggested them; and I might add, that he 
who could visit such monuments untouched by sentiments of a 
similar nature, would deserve, in every sense, the opprobrium which 
Shakspeare bestows upon— 

*The man that hath not music in his soul, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds.’ 

It is here, also, I might offer you, with peculiar propriety, the 
reflections of a Mohammedan captive in correspondence with his 
friend; you will admire them, both for their beauty and their 
truth. 


‘ Among the variety of principles by which mankind are actuated, 
there is one,’ says he, ‘my dear Asem, which I scarcely know 
whether to consider as springing from grandeur and nobility of 
mind, or from a refined species of vanity and egotism. It is that 
singular, although almost universal, desire of living in the memory 
of posterity ; of occupying a share of the world’s attention, when 
we shall long since have ceased to be susceptible either of its praise 
or censure. Most of the passions of the mind are bounded by the 
grave ; sometimes, indeed, an anxious hope or trembling fear will 
venture beyond the clouds and darkness that rest upon our mortal 
horizon, and expatiate in boundless futurity, but it is only this active 
love of fame which steadily contemplates its fruition, in the applause 
or gratitude of future ages. Indignant at the narrow limits which 
circumscribe existence, ambition is for ever struggling to soar 
beyond them, to triumph over space and time, and to bear a name, 
at least, above the inevitable oblivion in which every thing else that 
concerns us must be involyed. It is this, indeed, which prompts 
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the patriot to his most heroic achievements ; which inspires the 
sublimest strains of the poet; and breathes ethereal fire into the 
productions of the painter and the statuary; for this the monarch 
rears the lofty column ; the laurelled conqueror claims the triumphal 
arch ; while the obscure individual who moved in an humble sphere, 
asks but a plain and simple stone to mark his grave, and bear to 
the next generation this important truth, that he was born, died, 
and was buried. It was this passion which once erected the vast 
Numidian piles, whose ruins we have so often regarded with wonder, 
as the shades of evening—fit emblems of oblivion !—gradually stole 
over and enveloped them in darkness. It was this which gave being 
to those sublime monuments of Saracen magnificence which nod in 
mouldering desolation as the blast sweeps over our deserted plains. 
How futile are all our efforts to evade the obliterating hand of time ! 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my journey to Grand 
Cairo, I stopped my camel for a while, and contemplated in awful 
admiration the stupendous Pyramids. An appalling silence pre- 
vailed around, such as reigns in the wilderness when the tempest 
is hushed, and the beasts of prey have retired to their dens. The 
myriads that had once been employed in rearing these lofty 
mementoes of human vanity, whose busy hum once enlivened the 
solitude of the desert, had all been swept away from the earth by 
the irresistible arm of death—all were mingled with their native 
dust—all were forgotten. Even the mighty names which these 
sepulchres were designed to perpetuate, had long since faded from 
remembrance ; history and tradition afforded but vague conjectures, 
and the Pyramids imparted a humiliating lesson to the candidate for 
immortality !" 

Such, my friend, were the feelings and reflections with ‘which I 
also viewed those stupendous piles ; and never did the human race 
appear to me so truly in the light in which they should be viewed, 
as during the moments which I passed in silent me¢itation before 
those pride-abasing monuments !—I confess with Volney, that 
* Rien ne peut exprimer la variété des sensations qu'on y éprouve, 
la hauteur de leur sommet, la rapidité de leur pente, l’ampleur de 
leur surface, le poids de leur assiette, la memoire de temps qu’elles 
rappellent, le calcul du travail quelles ont cofité, lidée que ces 
immenses rochers sont louvrage de homme si petit et si foible, 
qui rampe & leurs pieds ; tout saisit a la fois le coeur et esprit 
d'étonnement, de terreur, d’humiliation, d’admiration, de respects,’ 
&e. &c.—p. 239. 

M. de Pauw, after some very excellent observations, in which he 
combats successfully the absurd opinion of those monuments being 
intended for astronomical purposes, falls into an error in supposing, 
with Dr. Shaw, that the sarcophagus of the royal chamber was 
never intended for the reception of any carcase,although he assumes 
to himself great credit for being the first to reflect, that this chest 
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might be what the Egyptians called the tomb of Osiris, the super- 
stition attached to the construction of which consisted in making 
the rays of the sun descend around it, without causing any shadow 
on the ground at mid-day. The Egyptians were too good astro- 
nomers not to know, that to produce such an effect permanently, 
their monuments should have been erected within the tropic. But 
you will see the whole of his reasoning in his ‘ Recherches Philo- 
sophiques sur les Egyptiens et Chinois, where, among many extra- 
vagant conjectures and dogmatic assertions, you will find some 
interesting facts to repay the attention of a perusal. 

If the colossal pyramids themselves are objects of peculiar in- 
terest, from the wonders they display, or the lessons they teach to 
the artist, the antiquary, and the philosopher, the region in which 
they are situated is not less so to the admirer of classic literature ; 
for, as Savary correctly observes, ‘ C'est dans les riches campagnes 
qui les environnent, que la fable placa les Champs Elisées. Les 
canaux qui les traversent sont le Styx, le Lethé; penetré des idées 
de la mythologie, on croit veir les ombres des héros, et des hommes 
vertueux voltiger & ses cOtés. On croit entendre le dernier adieu 
d’ Euridice. Combien ces lieux, célébrés par Orphée et Homire, 
ont preté d'images touchantes a la poesie !’ 

The descent into hell is generally understood among the learned 
to be a form of admission into the mysteries, of all those, more 
especially, who endeavoured to prove themselves the most illustri- 
ous benefactors of mankind. Of these mysteries, the Egyptians 
may be, perhaps, esteemed the original authors; and the descent 
of their king Rhampsinitus to the infernal regions is older than that 
of Hercules, who visited hell by the river Acheron, from whence 
he brought back with him the dog Cerberus, whose foam overspread 
the country with aconitum. Adonis was celebrated for having the 
liberty of desegnding to Acheron, or the infernal regions, and of 
returning again at certain seasons, alluded to by Theocritus : 

* And could not on his hills Adonis fire 

The raving goddess with such wild desire, 

That to her breast she drew his quivering breath, 

And lock’d his limbs in hers, though chilled by death.’ 

And again, in the fifteenth Idyllium of the same poet, where he 
is said to be the only hero who possessed that privilege. You will 
find it in the beautiful hymn on the death of Adonis, sung by the 
Greek girl in the hall of the palace at Alexandria, descriptive of the 
storied tapestry that adorned its sumptuous walls : 


* Sweet-smiling arbitress of love, 

Queen of the soft Idalian grove ; 

Whom Golgos, and the Erycian height, 
And thy fair fanes of gold delight ! 

How loved the down-shod hours have led 
Thy own Adonis from the dead. 
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To all thy ardent wishes dear, 
Restored to bless the closing year. 
* * * * * * * 


Behold that tapestry diffuse 

The richness of the Tyrian hues! 
E’en they who tend Milesian sheep 
Would own, ’tis softer far than sleep! 


Amid this bed’s relieving shade, 
Mark rosy-arm’d Adonis laid! 
And on that couch survey the bride, 
Rejoicing in the vernal pride 
Of him, whose love-embathed kiss 
Glows with the breath of eager bliss! 
Now let her joy. —But ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn, 
His image to the shore we’ll bear 
With robes unzoned, and flowing hair ; 
With bosoms opened to the day, 
And warble thus the choral lay : 


‘ Thou—thou alone, dear youth, ’tis said, 
Canst leave the mansions of the dead ; 
And passing oft the dreary bourne, 

Duly to earth’s green seat return! 

Such favour not th’ Atride knew, 

Nor who the fleecy flocks o’erthrew ; 
Nor Hector, his fond mother’s joy, 

Nor Pyrrhus, proud of plundered Troy ; 
Nor e’en Patroclus, great and good, 
Nor they who boast Deucalion’s blood ; 
Nor Pelop’s sons; nor, first in fame, 
The high Pelasgian’s blazoned name.’ 


Propitious, O! Adonis, hear, 
Thus bring delight each future year! 
Kind to our vows Adonis prove, 
And greet us with returning love. 

But I am wandering beyond my limits : yet I cannot close with- 
out telling you, that I did not leave a spot to which I was rivetted 
by so many charms, without a mixture of regrets and wishes. Among 
the latter was that of seeing your name inscribed beneath the one of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, on its entrance, as she is the only European 
lady that has ever visited these monuments; and in wishing you 
the honour of an equal distinction, it was in the assurance that it 
would furnish you with agreeable recollections for life. The other, 
and scarcely less ardent wish, was that of going from hence to the 
Lybian Oasis, to drink at the Fountain of the Sun, which Herodotus, 
in his Melpomene (181) thus describes: ‘ T he Ammonians have 
also a fountain of water which at the dawn of morning is warm, as 
the day advances it chills, and at noon becomes excessively cold ; as 
the day declines its coldness diminishes ; at sun-set it is again warm, 
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and its warmth gradually increases till midnight.’ The following 
is a description of the same fountain by Silius Italicus : 


‘ Stat fano vicina novum et memorabile, lympha 
Que nascente die, que deficiente tepescit, 
Queeque riget medium cum Sol accendit Olympum, 
Atque eadem rursis nocturnis fervet in umbris.’ 


And it is tothis same fountain that allusion is made in the follows 
ing beautiful melody of Moore : 


* Fly not yet! the fount that play’d, 
In times of old, through Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, like souls of love, began 
To burn when night was near. 
And thus should woman’s heart and looks 
At noon be cold as winter brooks, 
Nor kindle, till the night returning, 
Brings their genial hour for burning ; 
Oh stay ! oh stay! 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night—that oh! ’tis pain 
To break its web so soon !’ 


The echo of the strains in which I have so often heard these lines 
uttered, still lingers on my ear, nor shall I ever cease to remember 
them ; though in the path which I am about to tread, every step of 
which will increase the distance between us, the memory of them 
must be like the sensation inflicted by the arrow of the Indian Cupid, 
whose shaft is flowers, but whose point is barbed with the stings of 
bees, for a reason well explained by Dante, when he says— 


‘ nessun maggior dolore, 


Che ricordarsi del’ tempo felice, 
Nella miseria * 


But during my voyage upon the Nile, while visiting the temples 
of Osiris, I shall endeavour, occasionally at least, to lose my sorrows 
at his shrine, if he be the god that Tibullus has thus invoked : 


‘ Thee sorrow flies, Osiris, god of wine ! 
For songs, enchanting love, and dance are thine : 
Fresh flowers and ivy thy fair head surround, 
And a loose saffron mantle sweeps the ground ;— 
With re robes invested now you glow, 
The shrine is shown, and flutes melodious blow ; 
Come then, my god—but come bedewed with wine! 
Attend the rites, and in the dance combine ; 
The rites and dances are to genius due : 
Benign Osiris! stand confessed to view !’ 


Exeg. 8, B. 1. 
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MANAGEMENT oF THE Bompay Courter. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sr, Bombay, 17th February, 1827. 

Tne deception practised in the management of the ‘ Bombay 
Courier’ is as gross as was that of the abolition of the Censorship 
at this Presidency. It is no doubt supposed by the world, since 
the order of the Court of Directors was promulgated at Bombay, 
prohibiting the servants of the East India Company from having 
any connection with any newspaper after the Ist December, 1826, 
that the ‘ Bombay Courier’ is quite independent of the Government ; 
No such thing; Mr. M‘Adam, a surgeon in the Company's 
service, is still the Editor, and that, of course by the express per- 
mission of the Government, although contrary to the express orders 
of the Court of Directors ; but Mr. M‘Adam holding the Editorship 
is of course dependent on the Government, by whose permission he 
holds it, much more so, indeed, than if the licensing regulations 
were in force. 

The boon thus granted to him by the Government is, however, 
not gratuitous ; servile as the paper was before to the Government, 
and insolent as it was to the King’s Court, that servility and that 
insolence are not to be compared with its present servility and inso- 
lence ; and this is the honourable price which Mr. M‘Adam pays for 
his exemption from the order of the Court of Directors, an order, 
which it is now quite evident the Honourable Court could never 
have meant to be put in force, and was only published as a sort of 
salvo to their own credit ; for if the Government here had really 
believed their honourable masters to be serious in the denunciations 
which that order contained, high and mighty as our ‘ beloved head’ 
and his associates are, they would not have dared to treat that order 
with the utter contempt which they did. 


You will have seen in that very paper, the ‘ Courier,’ the account 
of the meeting of the Native School Book Society, and the grossly 
adulatory speeches of the Natives to the ‘ beloved head.” Do you 
really suppose these were the speeches of those Natives? Look at the 
language,—they are in fact composed and written out by some of 
the Committee, of which Committee the self-same Dr. M‘Adam 
who prints them in his paper is one ;—they are then handed to these 
Native gentlemen, who read them with great difficulty, sometimes 
cannot read them at all, and who do not understand them, but are 
astonished and pleased at the applause which follow their effusions. 
At the meeting of 1825, a very respectable Hindoo could not read 
ten words of his own speech, and was literally obliged to sit down 
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after many absurd attempts, which nearly convulsed the meeting 
with laughter. 


Mr. Elphinstone has all at once become affable to the Natives, 
and aims at popularity with them, though till lately he never thought 
about them ;—his object was popularity with those who had a voice 
in England, and particularly with those who had a voice in Leaden- 
hall Street, and he gained that popularity by letting the Civil 
Servants do as they pleased, and increasing their salaries ; but this 
license of the Civil Servants was of course the most cruel oppres- 
sion to the Natives. Mr. Elphinstone is now grown, as I said 
before, affable to the Natives : the Government House was full of 
them the last new-year’s day. Shall I tell you the reason of this 
change? Mr. Elphinstone is turning every stone to get an address 
from the Natives on leaving the Government; he will of course 
succeed ; it will be drawn up by Mr, Warden, and none of the Natives 
will venture to refuse his signature. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


O. P. Q. 





Trisutary Lines to tHe Memory or Str Davin OcuTERLONY, 
Masor-GENERAL OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 


Iutustrious Chief, farewell !—Thy trophied shield 
Records the deeds of many a well-fought field. 
There, India’s plains with tropic palms appear, 
Where feats of valour mark’d thy young career : 
There, Delhi’s regal towers resplendent shine, 
Where Lake’s immortal name is wreath’d with thine ; 
And there, Nepal, in mountain grandeur stern, 

Lifts to the skies her ‘ Conqu’ring Hero’s’ cairn, 


Never was Chief more worthy to command, 
Thy sword enforcing what thy wisdom plann’d : 
Never was Chief more cheerfully obey’d, 

For all thy marches still to triumph led, 


How like a brother, in the hour serene, 
Thy soul unbended o’er the social scene ! 
With thee ’t was still the soldier’s pride to share 
The blithesome banquet and the toils of war. 


When dark on wild Nepal the clouds were hung, 
And o’er the plains their gloomy shadows flung, 
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The deep’ning darkness boded no despair, 

It was enough to know—that thou wert there! 
Bright as the arch that doth the storm illume, 
Thy name was Hope’s bright bow amidst the gloom. 
O, then ’twas thine to fire on mountains far 

Our beacon-light,—Britannia’s glorious star ! 

The gaze of nations saw it kindling spread 

From cliff to cliff, till all the darkness fled, 

And bright reflected from the realms of snow, 

Its splendour cheer’d wide India’s plains below : 
From mountain-ihrones dread Tyranny was hurl’d, 
And in its own pure heaven the Cross unfurl’d! 


To India’s tribes thy name was long endear’d, 
For valour honour’d, and for faith revered : 
Thy mind with keen discernment quick survey’d 
The Native’s soul in every varying shade : 
Sincere to thee, they in return did find 
In thee the gen’rous and indulgent Friend : 
But when they form’d the treach’rous dark design, 
To mark the vain disguise at once was thine: 
Thy English spirit then indignant rose, 
And open vengeance crush’d thy secret foes. 


Thy name henceforth shall be our battle-cry ; 
And with the shout we conquer, or we die : 
That name for ever to the Sepoy dear, 

Amidst the fight will thrill upon his ear! 

His deeds shall still the rolls of Fame adorn, 
And show what valour lives with soldiers born. 
Yes, when the battle-field, or fortress calls 

To give the charge, or mount the guarded walls, 
Along the ranks th’ exulting sound shall spread, 
* Such were the soldiers Ochterlony led!’ 


Lamented Chief—though now (with glory won 
And laurels graced) thy triumphs here are done, 
Thy name shall live along th’ embattled line, 

And mingle, hallow’d, with the votive wine : 
The plains shall boast, and mountain echoes swell 
That ever-honour’d name.—Brave Chief,—farewell ! 




















Mepicau DerartMent oF BencAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sir, Bengal, January 1, 1827. 

‘In some of your late Numbers, I have observed several letters 
on the subject of the Medical Department of Bengal, and its much 
neglected interests, which I hope may attract the notice of the 
Courts of Directors or Proprietors, as I fear that this degraded line 
of service can hope for no aid from the local Government, which, 
having few friends to serve, or jobs to effect, in that line, take no 
interest in the welfare of its members. 

For the last five years, this department appears to have been 
more especially chosen by the Bengal Government to be degraded 
and trampled upon in its senior branches ; their lengthened periods 
of service has only drawn down on them the greater contempt and 
asperity of the ruling powers; who, entirely ignorant ef what 
should be known of medical duties, and floundering in the dark, 
when they hope to produce public good, are sure to cause only 
confusion and trouble. As an example, amongst many others, the 
General Orders of Government, of 22d March 1823, is a bright 
instance, where, leaving patronage in the hands of subordinate 
authorities, instead of laying down distinct rules for its disposal, it 
has set the whole department, at every station in the army, in 
opposition to each other, and established a system of favouritism, 
and laid the foundation of heart-burnings, that good men would 
revolt at: but no man dare point this out ; if he did so, he would 
be marked in the sequel. 

It is now above two years since a most respectful memorial 
from the Bengal Medical Service is said to have been forwarded, 
through the local Government, to the Court of Directors, imploring 
them to take the miserable and dreary prospects of the department 
into consideration ; but as yet no reply is vouchsafed to it. How 
different was the conduct of the Court to their Civil Service, when 
the memorial regarding their pension went home? But it is to be 
hoped, though the justice of the Court towards their Medical 
servants is tardy, that it will not be altogether withheld ; but that 
some more adequaté and respectable provision than the present 
pension will be allowed to surgeons who have served above twenty 
years in India, exclusive of furloughs. 

No surgeon in the Company’s service can at present retire from 
it on the pension only. Will 180/. per annum support a gentleman 
in common comforts, who has worn out his constitution by twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years’ service in India? ‘The consequence is, 
that rather than retire on this annuity, the invalid surgeon lingers 
out a miserable existence in India,—he dies there. As to the 
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higher pensions attached to the grades of Superintending-surgeon 
and to that of Member of the Medical Board, it is true that if a 
man’s constitution be strong enough to enable him to outlive all 
his contemporaries, he will reach these grades ; but all the service 
know, that Dr. Alexander Gibbs, who has served in India forty- 
four years, is not yet entitled to his pension as a Member of the 
Medical Board. And of all those who have been in the Company's 
Bengal Medical Service, two individuals only are alive who enjoy 
the pension of this grade, Drs. Fleming and Cochrane ; and both 
these gentlemen are verging on, if not exceeding, eighty years of 
age. Can it then be said, that this is a retiring pension for men 
now in the service to hope to attain? In the Bengal Medical 
Department, such an expectation would be hopeless. The 
Court of Directors ought, in justice to a meritorious and much 
neglected class of public servants, to take the retiring pensions of 
each grade of their medical servants into consideration, with a view 
to grant such increase as they imperiously call for. 

Many of the surgeons on the Bengal establishment are of equal 
standing in the service with individuals who are now lieutenant- 
colonels in the army ; and when it is considered, that an assistant- 
surgeon must be twenty-two years of age before he can be nomi- 
nated to the service, while a cadet can be appointed at fifteen, is it 
too much to hope, that the retiring pension of the surgeon may 
approximate nearer to that of a field-oflicer than at present it does ? 
Chaplains are allowed to retire on the pension of major, after fifteen 
years’ actual service in India ; and is it too great a boon to hope, 
that the Honourable Court will allow full surgeons to retire on an 
equal pension, after twenty or twenty-two years of actual service in 
India? say twenty-five years’ service, including three for a furlough, 
A surgeon in his Majesty’s army, after thirty years’ service in 
Europe, is entitled to 15s. a-day pension ; and surely twenty years 
of actual service in India, in the Military Department, is equal, in 
the tear and wear of constitution, to thirty years’ service in Britain, 
The miserable pension of 110/. per annum, or 1901., is quite inade~ 
quate to the support of a retired surgeon ; and it behoves the Court 
of Directors to make some more liberal provision, more especially 
for those who have served for a lengthened period beyond seventeen 
years, which at present entitles medical officers to retire on captain's 
pension. 

The pension of a superintending-surgeon should be made at least 
equal to that of a lieutenant-colonel. And why the Honourable 
Court should have withheld the name and the rank of inspectors of 
hospitals from this grade of their Medical Service, is only another 
proof of the disregard and neglect shown towards the medical 
department by their Honourable Masters. Would this be the case 
were they King’s servants? In the British service, which the 
India Company profess to adopt as their model, an inspector of 
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hospitals ranks with a colonel in the army. Dr. Burke in Bengal, 
therefore, takes rank even of the Members of the Medical Board, 
who rank only with lieutenant-colonels ; whereas our superintend- 
ing-surgeons, who actually ought to be inspectors of hospitals, and 
who perform the duties of such, rank only with majors in the army. 
Is not this a proof of the iow and degraded state of the medical 
department in the India Company’s service, and the total disregard 
shown to their interests, even in the highest branches of their line ? 
Yet it is surprising to see the number of well-educated young men 
who, deceived by an expectation of better things, have entered the 
Company's Medical Service, and are now labouring for their sup- 
port in India, without a hope of ever being able to revisit their 
native country. It becomes your duty, Mr. Editor, to expose the 
real state of this service in England, and not to permit its degraded 
and oppressed condition to continue unknown ; that ethers, at least, 
may avoid the errors which the ignorance of those now in the 
service led them into. 


As to the pensions attached to retired Members of the Medical 
Board, I must say I consider them adequate, or nearly so, if they 
could only be reached in any reasonable period of service ; it is not 
with the amount of that pension, but with the time it takes to reach 
it, that I am disposed to find fault, for this last makes it a dead 
letter to the service. If a pension is so given, that a man has little 
or no chance of living to obtain it, of what value can it be to him ? 
and seeing that the only two individuals who enjoy this pension are 
nearly eighty years of age, who, now in the lower ranks of the 
service, can look to obtain it? Upon this subject, I think the 
postscript to the Bengal memorial, above referred to, stating the 
comparative prospects of the departments at the three Presidencies, 
upon the four years’ time to the Medical Board, being introduced, 
contains arguments so unanswerable as to the low condition of the 
Bengal service, compared with that of the other two Presidencies, 
that I shall here annex it in a note ; showing, at least, the superior 
chances of attaining the higher pensions at the sister Presidencies. 
The utter disregard into which it is understood the Bengal Medical 
Board has fallen for many years, would lead me, as a well-wisher to 
the department, to hope, that the Court of Directors will require 
that the Military Secretary to Government should no longer be 
permitted to usurp their powers, but that the opinion of the Board 
should lead the Government in all points relative to the department. 
It is generally believed, that had this been attended to, the situation 
of apothecary-general would not be held at present by the gentle- 
man who now holds it, and the Governor-General would have been 
saved from the imputation of truckling to one of his Council, at the 
sacrifice of the interests of the department, which the Medical Board, 
it is said, were disposed to uphold. 


To place the advantages as to pension, of the Medical Service of 
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the three Indian Establishments, upon an equal footing, it will 
become absolutely necessary to re-model the higher grades in 
Bengal and Madras, so as to bring them on a par, as to the chance 
of superior pension, with the Bombay establishment. To effect 
this, it appears to me that the most equable and just arrangement 
would be, to grant to a specified number of the senior superin- 
tending-surgeons of the Presidencies the personal allowances of a 
Member of the Medical Board, together with the pension of that 
grade; thus giving the three establishments the same chance of 
advantage as to pensions, according to the numerical strength of 
each establishment, which at present is so much in favour of 
Bombay, and so much against Bengal. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. 


Postscript of a Memorial from the Bengal Medical Establishment to the 
Court,of Directors, forwarded in 1824. Not yet replied to. 


* Since this memorial was drawn out, the orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors introducing a tour, by rotation of four years, to each member of the 
Medical Boards, to take effect in Bengal from the lst May 1824, have 
been published; its effects upon the department in accelerating promo- 
tion and advancement to the higher rates of pension, when compared 
with the establishments at the sister Presidencies, may be briefly noticed. 
The establishment in Bengal is limited to 300,’ (though now increased to 
350,) ‘ that at Madras at 210, and that at Bombay to 120 in number ; to 
each a board of three members is attached ; being to the first as 1 to 100, 
to the second as | to 70, and to the third as ] to 40; in that proportion, 
therefore, will the respective services benefit from the system now intro- 
duced ; so that, in fact, to bring Bengal upon an equal footing with Bom- 
bay, the seven senior members on the medical list should receive the 
salary each of a member of the Medical Board, and become entitled to 
pensions of 500/. per annum, after two years services as such; also to be 
removed from their appointments (and to return upon the service if they 
choose) after four years tour, giving place to others. The marked dis- 
advantages of the Medical Department in Bengal, when compared with 
Bombay and Madras, and which must yearly increase, may be noticed by 
a glance at the Army Register of the respective Presidencies; where it will 
be seen that the junior member of the Medical Board in Bengal is a full 
surgeon of 30th October 1797; the junior member at Madras is a full 
surgeon of 13th January 1802; and the junior member at Bombay 
entered the service only in the year \807 !! ' 

* The last member who vacated his seat at the Medical Board of Bom- 
bay, appears to have passed through the service in 32 years; a period of 
service which brought the senior superintending-surgeon in Bengal to his 
present rank only in 1814, or 10 years ago ; whereas the three last promo- 
tions to superintending surgeon at Bombay was attained each within 20 
years service; the last promoted, Mr. G. Ogilvy, being an assistant- 
surgeon of 11th — 1805, was junior in standing to Messrs. 8S. 
Slough and William Panton of the Bengal Service. The disparity and 
disadvantages in Bengal are further exemplified by the fact, that Mr. 
G. Ogilvy, at Bombay, by the next tour of rotation in the Bombay Board, 
(within two anda half years,) must necessarily stand first for a seat in 
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the Bombay Medical Board, entitling him, after two years service therein, 
to the pension of 500/. per ann., whereas the junior superintending-surgeon 
of Bengal, already 28 years in the service, will require four rotations of the 
Medical Board, or 16 years longer, to place him as junior member of the 
Board ; the former cannot exceed 29 years, but the latter cannot be less 
than 48 years, in passing through the respective services; and this will 
be found to apply, in a still greater degree, as their respective services 
advance under the operation of the present system. It is hoped that 
the consideration of the statement may weigh in favour of some further 
benefit to the Bengal Medical Department, to place it on a parity with 
those of the sister Presidencies.’ 





East anp West Inpia TRADE. 


Our readers will recollect the pains we took to show the fallacies 
of Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the East and West India Trade, in 
reply to Mr. Whitmore’s motion for a Committee of Inquiry. We 
are glad to see that this subject has since excited the attention of 
others ; and that, in a small work, entitled, ‘‘The Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter,’ some details are given which are worth repeating here, 
more especially as it is probable that the original work is not gene- 
rally known in India. After introducing the debate, which we have 
given at great length in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for June, with notes 
on the several speeches, the writer says : 

‘It was asserted by Mr. Huskisson, that no benefit whatever was 
derived to the West Indians from their monopoly of the British sugar 
market. Now, if this position were deemed to be correct, it does seem 
extraordinary that that monopoly should be prolonged. It cannot be 
denied that the desire of its abolition is very general throughout the king- 
dom, and has been expressed in innumerable petitions to Parliament. 
Nether can it be denied that this monopoly is felt, and that it unques- 
tionably operates, as a grievance in the case of large classes, both in this 
country and in British India, who complain of its pressure, and who eall 
for its extinction. Under these circumstances, nothing can be conceived 
more ungracious, than to reject a prayer so consonant to all the recog- 
nized principles of our coipsimeirelea policy, and #o retain restrictions 
offensive and injurious, as well as unjust to multitudes, while it is ad- 
mitted that they yield no advantage to any other party. It is perfectly 
obvious, that if this statement were believed to be true, there could be no 
ground for caution or hesitation as to the course to be taken: it would 
be both unreasonable and absurd to continue the monopoly in question 
for a single hour. If it is to be maintained in spite of all the strong 
reasons which exist for abolishing it, this must arise from a conviction 
the very opposite to that which has been expressed, namely, that consi- 
derable benefit is in some way or other derived from it by the West 
Indians. And it is some presumption, at least, in favour of this opinion, 
that they and their partizans (among whom we should be sorry to number 
the Right Honourable Gentleman) are alone eager to defend and protect 
this monopoly. 

* One ground assigned for believing that the monopoly is of no real 
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benefit to the West Indians, is, that as more of their sugar is imported 
into this country than is consumed there, the surplus being exported to 
the continent, its price cannot be enhanced in consequence of the mono- 
poly; because the price on the continent must necessarily regulate the 
price in England. Admitting this as a general principle, yet, we would 
ask, how it happens, that though the West Indians are now at liberty to 
export their surplus directly from their plantations to the continent, 
they prefer sending it first to England, and then from England to the 
continent, though it thus becomes loaded with double freight, insurance, 
commission, and shipping and landing charges? This otherwise strange 
proceeding is to be explained only on the principle of their deriving, in 
some way, a very great advantage from their monopoly of the British 
market. And the fact is, that the drawback on the refined sugar exported 
from this country is so regulated, as not only to compensate to the West 
Indian planter the heavy extra charges just mentioned, but to afford him 
a hemabbeabin profit besides, all which must obviously come out of the 
pockets of the people of this country. 

‘It is a further proof of the correctness of this view of the subject, 
not only that no raw sugar is shipped directly from the West Indies to 
the continent, (except in a case to which we shall presently advert,) 
though the continental ports are opeu to receive it; but that the whole 
quantity exported thither from this country in a raw state in 1825, for 
example, did not exceed 200 tons, and was probably not even intended 
for sale there, being evidently not more than might be required for the 
use of the crews of the ships engaged in the trade between Great Britain 
and the continent. Besides this, there were, in that year, 320,97) ewt., 
or 16,049 tons of refined sugar exported to the continent, which, reckon- 
ing (as it !s reckoned in the custom-house returns) at the rate 34 ewt. of 
raw for each 20 cwt. of refined, would seem to exhibit an export of 
545,652 ewt. of raw, or 27,283 tons. F 

‘ The law at that time allowed to the exporter of one ton of refined 
sugar a drawback of 46/. And if it had required 34 ewt. of raw to pro- 
duce a ton of refined sugar, this would have been an equitable arrange« 
ment. But, in truth, 30ewt. of raw sugar is equal, or more than equal, 
to the production of 20 ewt. of refined, besides leaving a considerable 
residuum, after refinement, of both bastards and molasses. 

* The calculation may be thus made : 

* 30 ewt. of raw sugar yield about 75 lbs. per ewt., or about 

20 ewt. in all, of refined; on which, previous to July 1826, 

a drawback was allowed on exportation of 
‘ Besides the refined sugar, 30 cwt. of raw yield about 392 lbs. 

or 33 ewt. of bastards: these come into the home market 

nearly on the same footing with raw, which pays a duty of 

27s. per cwt. being therefore equal to 414 
* They also yield about 504 Ib. or 43 cwt. of molasses, which 

coming into the market on the same footing with that pay- 

ing a duty of 10s. per cwt. are equal to pete 


* Making in all... £52 19 6 


* Now the whole duty actually paid on the raw sugar which 
produced all this was, on 30 cwt. at 27s... sanedt ace 


5° 0 


‘ Leaving a gain of............ £12 9 6 
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Or nearly 8s. 4d. on each ewt. of the raw sugar so manufactured, and 
making therefore a profit to the West Indians, on the whole of our im- 
ports from the British dominions (180,000 tons) of about a million and 
a half, instead of the 1,200,000/. at which it was usually reckoned. 
* Such was the state of things before the recent change in the mode of 
regulating the drawback. 
* Now, instead of 46/. there is drawn back on each ton of 
refined sugar exported a sum of 
* The other advantages of bastards and molasses remaining 


the same, amount to 619 6 


* Making in all 7 10 
* Now the duty paid on 30 ewt. is still only 


* So that there is left on this transaction, even now, a gain, on 

every 30 ewt. of raw sugar, exported in a refined state, 7/. 17s. 10d. 

being equal to a little more than 5s. 3d. per ewt. 

‘In having stated, therefore, the bounty to have been 6s. per cwt. 
before the recent alteration, and only 3s. since, we have been consider- 
ably below the mark ; that bounty appearing to have been 8s. 4d. before 
its reduction, and being still, as it appears to us, 5s, 3d. 

‘ We admit it to be open to the West Indians to say, that we have 
estimated the quantity of refined sugar obtained from a cwt. of raw too 
high, when we state it at 74 lb. to 751b.: but we think not; and if an 
investigation were only allowed, we are confident it would be shown that 
even this estimate is below the truth. Indeed, the arrangement of the 
drawback, which allows 41/. 8s. 4d. to the exporter, seems to assume 
that only 30% ewt. of raw are required for the production of a ton of 
refined; and even if that calculation were correct, the gain would still 
be 6/. 19s, 6d. per ton, or 4s. 73d. per cwt. of raw sugar. 

* The yielding of 30cwt. of raw sugar is, on the above calculation, 
nearly as follows : 

Refined sugar 20 ewt. 
Bastards . 34 
Molasses 4} 
Waste 2 

30* 

* If the operation of this bounty extended only to the quantity actually 
exported, its effects would be comparatively trifling. We should be 
paying to the West Indians from 120,000/. to 140,000/. in order that so 
much of their sugar as went abroad might be sold at a cheaper rate to 
our neighbours than we ourselves can obtain it for; but precisely in the 
same degree as the price of the sugar we export is thus lowered to them, 
is the price of our whole consumption enhanced to us. This effect is 
inevitable ; and the enormous extent to which it operates upon us as a 
tax, for the benefit of the West Indies, has been already shown. 





* “We do not vouch for the perfect accuracy of these statements. We 
proceed necessarily on data more or less uncertain. This very uncer- 
tainty, however, forms a strong reason for a committee. 
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* If it be said, in reply to all this, that in stating the West India mono- 
oly to be productive of no advantage to the West Indians, it was 
intended not to speak of the nounry, which is a matter that does not 
injure the East Indies, and only concerns the people of England, but of 
the prorgcTING purty alone. ‘ If the people of England,” we presume 
it will be argued, ‘‘ choose, in their extreme liberality, to give the poor 
West Indian planter eight or nine, or any other number of hundred 
thousand pounds annually, wherewith to pay for his drivers and his 
overseers, his stocks and his whips, his workhouses and his gibbets 
abroad; or for his splendid establishments, and seats in parliament at 
home ; is it not most unreasonable in you abolitionists factiously to find 
fault with them on that score?) Why should you interverne, to stop the 
free course of their eleemosynary contributions? It is not above a sixth 
art of what they raise, without a murmur, to feed the pauperism of 
ingland. The planters indeed are paupers of another grade, but still 
they are paupers. Let us not grudge them this trifling boon. It would 
be cruel to drive them to lay down their equipages ; and to abandon their 
seats in parliament; and to go over to a burning climate, in order to 
look after their slaves, and to arrest the waste of life which is going on 
among them. Let us have pity upon them! Let us do as we would be 
done by!” 

* Leaving this appeal in favour of the bounty to produce its due effect, 
we will next turn to the protecting duty. Here we freely admit, that 
it is of the nature of all impolitic restrictions on trade to do little or no 
good to those in whose favour they are enacted, compared with the evil 
they inflict on all besides. Thus it may possibly be with the protecting 
duty in favour of West India produce. If, however, we were willing 
to admit that it did no good to the West Indians, the tenacity with whic 
they cling to it, and which we cannot do them the injustice to believe 
springs from pure, disinterested malevolence, would convince us we were 
wrong in our our admission. They never could contend for it with the 
warmth and bitterness which they sometimes display, unless there were 
some advantage to be derived from it. The amount of that advantage 
we have never pretended to be able accurately to appreciate. But what- 
ever it be, it is at least sufficient, in their estimation, to be worth a 
violent struggle to retain it; and, in that of the President of the Board 
of Trade, to be worth the sacrifice of part of his high and well earned 
reputation for candour and consistency, in order to preserve it to them 
for a somewhat longer period. Generally speaking, it cannot be doubted, 
that the removal of this protecting duty would have the effect of ma- 
terially cheapening one of the necessaries of life. If, at this moment, 
the East Indian merchant can import, without loss, ten thousand tons of 
sugar annually, though loaded with an extra duty of 10/. per ton, it is 
not to be believed that, if the impost were removed, we should not have 
that sugar both cheaper and in greater quantities. But independently of 
this circumstance, which may probably explain the nature of the gain 
which the West Indians derive from the protecting duty, and the cause 
of the alarm with which they contemplate its removal, we ground our- 
selves upon the principle, so fully admitted by the President of the Board 
of Control on this occasion, that its imposition is an act of absolute 
injustice towards the inhabitants of India—and we will add to that, an 
act of cruel injustice towards our starving manufacturers in the north, 
and towards the starving population of Ireland, It is a singular instance 
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of partiality in the laws which regulate our commercial policy, that while, 
with such a lavish hand, we dispense our bounties to a few hundreds of 
West Indian planters, we refuse to the myriads of our Indian subjects, 
and to the swarming and starving population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the fair use of their energies, by removing the obstacles we have our- 
selves raised to it, and which are declared to be a benefit to no party, 
merely because those planters object to this exercise of our justice and 
humanity. And it is no less singular an instance of inconsistency on the 
part of one of our most enlightened statesmen and political economists, 
that he should be found throwing the broad shield of his reputation and 
influence over such a system. 


‘Tt was ingeniously stated in the course of the discussion, that if it were 
true that the removal of the protecting duty, on East India sugar for 
example, would produce all the results anticipated from it, then it must 
have ailicine | that that sugar would have found its way to the continent, 
and there have come into competition with the surplus sugar of the West 
Indies. Now, even if we could not discover any satisfactory way of 
escape from this dilemma, we should not the less believe that, if free 
scope were given to this trade, and if the galling restrictions which fetter 
the British capitalist in India, and load with imposts the British merchant 
at home, were removed, the result itself would furnish the best solution 
of the difficulty. No one understands better than the President of the 
Board of Trade the powerful effect produced by the mere absence of 
restrictions upon any particular branch of commerce. This was one of 
his main arguments in favour of his much maligned measures in respect 
to silk and shipping; and the result has proved it to be perfectly con- 
clusive. He cannot doubt that it would prove equally so in this instance. 


‘But independently of this general and irrefragable ground of confi- 
dence, we would ask, whether it be not true that there exist a variety of 
impediments to the kind of commerce, the absence of which is so 
strenuously alleged to be prima facie evidence against the probability of 
a large sugar trade with the East Indies? If so, all we need say in reply 
ihe ee your restrictions; set free our energies; and then if we do 
not succeed, abjure your own principles, and revert to the exploded 
dogmas of other days.’ Unquestionably no great trade can be established 
all at once. It must have its beginning, and its gradual progress. Thus 
was it with East Indian indigo. At present, the cultivation of sugar, 
by British capital, has not even commenced in that quarter. The dis- 
couragements both there and in this country are so great, as wholly to 
prevent the application of capital in that direction; and until these dis- 
couragements are obviated, the trade must remain in its present state of de- 

ression and insignificance. The necessities, indeed, of the merchant, not 
his own will, oblige him from time to time to bring sugar to this country as 
dead weight ; but if he were relieved from the burthensome tax he has to 

y upon it, he would bring it freely and regularly, and its growth would 
increase to the full extent of his demand. It is not enough to say to him, 
you may carry the sugar of India to the continent. His answer is, ‘My 
voyage is to London. If I send it to the continent direct I shall have no 
dead weight for my ship; and if I send it to the continent, after having 
made the voyage to England, I shall send it under every possible dis- 
advantage, and loaded with double charges, there also to meet, in some 
other countries, at least, of Europe, as well as in England, with pro- 
tecting duties in favour of their own colonial produce, Besides, my 
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transactions are with England. It is there I wish to form my establish- 
ments and to realize not only my profits, but my commissions, instead 
of transferring those commissions to foreigners; and if I must submit 
to send my heavy goods, (my sugar, for instance,) to the continent, 
I must change my whole plan of trade, and send my light goods thither 
direct, as well as my heavy goods, form my establishments there, and 
abandon England entirely.” Many other reasons might be assigned to 
show that the real escape from the dilemma on the horns of which it has 
been attempted to place us, is to be found in the removal of the absurd 
restrictions, which prevent the due development of British capital and 
native industry in India; and which most unjustly load with imposts, in 
this country, the produce of that capital and of that industry. 


* We have said that there is one exception to the statement, that no 
sugars go direct from the colonies of Great Britain to the continental 
market. It is the case of some estates in that part of Dutch Guiana, 
which, in 1814, was ceded to Great Britain, ot ae favour of which a 
stipulation was then obtained that their produce should not be brought 
hither, but carried to Holland. This was thought at the time to be a 
great boon to the proprietors. At this very moment, however, we un- 
derstand that those proprietors are earnestly pressing the Government 
of this country to relieve them from this injurious distinction, and to 
permit them to send their sugars to the British market; the loss to them 
of not being allowed to pass through that market, notwithstanding the 
double voyage, being considerable. We have here an additional proof 
of the heavy burden to which this country is subjected for the support 
of slavery. 


‘It is a further confirmation of it, that a practice has recently grown 
up of extracting from the molasses imported from the West Indies the 
sugar contained in it, and either bringing that sugar into consumption 
at home, or exporting it in a refined state to the continent. It seems 
right to warn the Government of the extensive frauds which may thus be 

ractised. It is obviously easy so to manage the manufacture of sugar 
in the West Indies, as that a very large proportion of saccharine matter 
shall be held suspended in the molasses; and as the duty on molasses is 
only 10s. per ewt., it is further obvious, that on all the sugar that may 
be extracted from it, and brought into consumption at home, there 
might be a clear gain to the importer of 17s. per ewt., being the diffe- 
rence between the duty on sugar and that on molasses. And supposing 
the sugar so produced to pass through the process of refinement, the 
gain would be materially*greater. Thirty hundred weight of such raw 
sugar will have paid of duty on importation only the sum’ of 15/.; and 
yet when refined and exported, it may yield the same amount of draw- 

ack, &c. on its exportation, as we have shown to be derived from the 
same quantity of Muscovado, when refined and exported, though 30 ewt. 
of Muscovado pay a duty of 40/. 10s. on importation. What is to hinder 
a sugar baker in this country, having a sugar estate in the West Indies, 
to import all his sugar, in the state of a thick syrup, at the low rate of 
duty of 10/. a ton, and to receive on its exportation, in a refined state, 
an amount of draw back which shall afford him a most enormous profit ? 
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From a Paper ordered to be printed by the House of Commons 
on the 15th of May 1827, No. 345, we extract the following parti- 
culars of the East and West India Trade : 


Exports from the United Kingdom to the East Indies, China, &c. 








Manufactured Cottons | Value of manufac- 
Year. Total Value, of all kinds, tured Cottons, 
Official. Yards. Official. 

1814 | £1,696,404 818,208 £88,195 
1815 2,064,566 1,355,476 109,644 
1816 2,185,642 1,705,758 142,811 
1817 2,779,626 5,316,729 432,125 
1818 3,185,751 8,842,046 698,817 
1819 2,373,556 7,127,661 556,116 
1820 3,272,811 14,325,276 1,138,701 
1821 4,308,045 19,896,014 1,531,293 
1822 3,875,934 20,741,843 1,639,001 
1823 4,355,431 23,291,734 1,741,057 
1824 4,394,800 24,524,573 1,765,346 
1825 3,945,076 23,059,283 1,715,222 
1826 4,877,133 26,225,103 2,066,596 




















Exports from the United Kingdom to the West Indies. 








Total Value. 


Manufactured Cot- 


Value of Manufac- 








Year. Official. tons a — —" 
1814 6,622,1381. | 32,878,565 | 2,975,0671. 
1815 7,196,081 38,338,786 | 3,454,549 
1816 4,853,228 21,624,669 1,988,902 
1817 7,015,591 42,062,402 3,724,380 
1818 5,989,707 30,843,995 2,671,934 
1819 4,692,414 17,936,644 | 1,551,203 
1820 4,561,246 19,676,487 | 1,689,882 
1821 5,311,677 27,037,914 | 2,341,425 
1822 4,370,100 20,389,362 1,739,938 
1823 4,899,271 24,787,214 2,107,376 
1824 5,167,931 27,551,050 2,301,931 
1825 4,997,270 27,211,696 2,346,787 
1826 4,647,293 19,292,606 1,648,979 
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Official Value of Imports into the United Kingdom from the East 


and West Indies.* 




























A Year. East Indies. West Indies. 
1814 6,298,386l. | 9,022,309 
1815 8,038,736 8,903,260 

1816 8,310,697 7,847,895 

rT 1817 7,687,278 8,326,926 
> 1818 7,337,689 8,608,790 
a9 1819 7,537,563 8,188,539 
ie 1820 7,562,647 8,354,512 
;, 1821 6,233,571 8,367,477 

3 1822 5,106,400 8,019,764 
1823 6,918,540 8,425,259 

1824 7,312,355 9,065,546 

. 1825 6,582,058 7,932,832 
. 1826 $,002,838 8,283,507 

















* There is much uncertainty in these official values. Coffee from the 
West Indies, for example, is valued at 7/. per ewt., when its real average 
value-is not 3/. per ewt. Indigo, on the other hand, from the East 
Indies, is valued at 2s. 9d. per lb., when its real average value is at least 
double that sum. ‘The import of that article in 1826 was 7,673,710 lbs. 
The difference of value is 1,088,125/. on that article alone, which ought 
to be added to the East Indian valuation; whereas, for the 226,000 ewt. 
of coffee imported from the West Indies, there ought to be a deduction 
of 904,0007. at least, thus altering the comparative amounts to the extent 
of two millions in favour of the East Indies. 





Separation.—A Sonnet. 


How sweet in memory’s visions to review 

Past hours of bliss ;—to think how oft I press’d 
Thy yielding hand, sighed to thy heaving breast, 
And from thy half-closed lids and orbits blue, 
Thy inmost thoughts and tenderest feelings drew. 
To think how much of thee I then possest, 

And how my ardent passion hoped the rest— 
The vision’s sweet, but yet ’tis bitter too; 

For, when my wandering thoughts obtrusive turn 
From dreams of moments fled to present truth, 
Pondering the miseries of my exile state, 

I sicken at the change.—Oh! could I learn 

With joy-inspiring hope my woe to soothe, 

And by the past to Takes my future fate ! aOR 

















Frencu Discoveries 1n Nusa, 


Tuene has recently appeared in France a work under the follow- 
ing title : ‘Journey to Meroe, to the White River beyond Faz-oq], in 
the south of the Kingdom of Senndr, to Syouah, and five other 
Oases, performed from the year 1819 to 1822, by M. Fred. Cailliaud, 
of Nantes, accompanied with maps, plates representing the monu- 
ments of those countries, and details relative to their modern state 
and natural history. Dedicated to the King of France.’ Vol. 1, and 
2, in 8vo. price 14 francs. 

We have not yet had an opportunity of seeing this work in the 
original : but conceiving the country of which it treats to be one of 
great interest, and likely to be especially so to our readers in India, 
we have translated the following account of it from the last Num- 
ber of the ‘ Bulletin Universel’ that has reached us from France. 


When M. Cailliaud undertook, in 1819, the journey, the account 
of which is announced above, he had already visited a part of Egypt, 
and had conferred with the learned of France, as well on what he 
had seen, as on what was to be done preparatory to revisiting, with 
all necessary facilities for observation, countries which excite so 
lively an interest. 

He departed, therefore, for Egypt, under the protection of the 
government,”and with all possible instructions and aids which could 
render his researches profitable to historical and natural science : 
and M. Cailliaud, happy enough to have done more than could have 
been expected even from his zeal and devotion, has accomplished 
his mission with a success that will confer on him eternal honour. 
He is the first European who has seen regions scarcely known by 
name, where, before him, no one had been able or willing to ven- 
ture ; and the results of his journey furnish materials for filling up 
immense chasms in the geography and history of the East. Some 
of the most important of these results, as they regard history, we 
have already made known from the monuments seen and drawn by 
M. Cailliaud, and of the existence of which we were, till now, 
ignorant. ‘They elucidate the progress of events which affected 
those regions watered by the Nile, which are situate several hundred 
leagues beyond the southern frontiers of Egypt. ‘The volumes con- 
taining the account of this journey, describe these countries both 
physically and ethnographically ; the nature of the soil, its natural 
productions, and those procured by agriculture; the manners, 
usages, government, and language of the tribes which inhabit them ; 
—all are detailed from our traveller's own observations ; and he has, 
besides, as often as he had it in his power, determined, astronomi- 
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cally, the position of the principal places which he visited. A large 
map lays his route before us; and in this, that which strikes us 
most at the first glance is certainly the great number of towns and 
villages which cover, it may be said, each bank of the Nile, in these 
regions where, in fact, it is natural that the population should have 
flocked to the fertile shores of the river. 


Before setting out for Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, M. Cailliaud 
proposed to visit the Oases of Egypt, and especially of Syouah, one 
of the most important of them. Arrived at Cairo, our traveller 
made his preparations for this excursion. Difliculties of every 
kind, and among them native superstition, as hostile as the climate 
and the desert, presented themselves on all sides, M. Cailliaud sur- 
mounted all. Belzoni had before been enabled to penetrate into these 
regions, by writing on paper magic characters, capable of confound- 
ing his enemies. M. Cailliaud professed himself as powerful a necro- 
mancer as Belzoni himself, and this happy expedient was employed 
at the very gates of Syouah, and when, after eighteen days of pain- 
ful march, he was threatened with being obliged to retrace his 
steps, which he would have been forced to do had not his-know- 
ledge of the arts of magic persuaded his guide and the envoys 
of the Sheik. ‘These procured for him the entry into the town, 
situated amidst a rich vegetation and verdure, produced by re- 
servoirs and abundant springs. The Sheiks protected the tra- 
veller and his suite, but the populace, in spite of the ordinances of 
their chief, were in a general alarm. The people assembled in the 
public square. M. Cailliaud was sent to them: obliged to show 
his papers, he got off by exhibiting an old firman of the Pasha per- 
mitting him to visit the country of the Troglodytes. The sages 
of the place found it all in rule, and M. Cailliaud obtained permis- 
sion to visit the antiquities, with the surveillance of guides assigned 
him by the Sheiks of Syouah. ‘The perils incurred formerly by 
Golonel Boutin, who had happily escaped from Syouah, (but who 
was afterwards assassinated in Syria,) was anything but cheering 
to our traveller; but his prudence was in his favour. He visited 
the ruins, and made drawings of the most interesting of them, but 
he could not obtain permission to enter the holy island of Arach- 
zelo, a place sacred to the Arabs of the Oases. The description of 
Syouah and its environs occupies the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of the first volume; the succeeding chapters relate to the 
other Oases visited by M. Cailliaud, such as Qasr, El-Baoueyl, El 
Hayz, El Farifreh, El Dahhel, El Kargeh, &c. But receiving 
intelligence that an expedition against Dongolah was in contem- 
plation, he hastened to return to Cairo. He found Ismael Pasha 
there, and immediately began his preparations to accompany him to 
Nubia. After some delays, inseparable from an undertaking of 
this nature, and of which M. Cailliaud availed himself to explore 
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some places of Upper Egypt, he at last set out in the direction of 
Syene, Although at first regarded with favour by Ismael, some 
intriguing enemies of M. Cailliaud soon changed the feelings of the 
Pasha towards him, and he was sent back to Cairo. Not allowing 
himself to despair, M. Cailliaud had recourse to the protection of 
Mahomed Ali, and a new firman authorized him to follow the army 
of Nubia. 

He made his ultimate provisions at Syene, and on the 20th of 
December 1820, he set out for the last place with M. Letorzee, a 
midshipman of the French navy, who was his faithful companion 
during the whole of this second journey. An army of three thou- 
sand men had gone before, and our travellers availed themselves 
skilfully of its conquests to explore them with advantage to the 
sciences. In this manner they saw, for the first time, the countries 
of the Barabrahs, Kardaskh, Kircheh, Ipsamboul, Ouady-Halfah, 
Semneh, the isle of Says, Soleb, the isle of Argo; they were then 
in Dongolah, and they beheld in all parts ruins of Christian or 
Coptic buildings by the side of ancient Egyptian constructions. We 
have already made known the nature and date of the most important 
of these ruins, in articles devoted to the plates of M. Calliaud’s 
Travels : it will suffice, therefore, if we add, in this place, that our 
readers will find, in the text of the two first volumes, the local de- 
scriptions, the itineraries, and remarks of all kinds, to make the 
description of these interesting districts complete. Our traveller 
imparts to his readers his surprise and his emotions at the many 
unexpected wonders he beheld, and they partake of his feelings with 
lively interest, when with him they contemplate the Pyramids and 
the grand monuments of Mount Barkal, those of Nouri, new 
cataracts of the Nile; the scite of that ancient Meroe, the same 
which D’Anville, in his prescience, had marked, and which M. 
Cailliaud is the first actually to recognize; ancient towns, with 
houses yet standing ; on all sides remains of the magnificence of 
Egypt, where history does not inform us that her power had pene- 
trated ; and all these descriptions are mingled with that of the 
movements of a conquering army of Egypt, depriving the peaceable 
population of their lands, so little calculated to satisfy the ambition 
of its chiefs. It is in the midst of these disorders that M. Cailliaud 
arrives at last atthe White River ; he determines the latitude of its 
junction ; he ascends the Blue River to visit Solah,and still accom- 
panying the army, penetrates at last into Sennaar. In the 34th 
chapter he gives the chronology of the kings of the country, from 
1484 to 1821, when the last prince was dispossessed by Ismael 
Pasha. When this chief had made sure of this object, he pushed on 
farther to the south, in the confidence, unfortunately fallacious, of 
discovering abundant mines of gold. M. Cailliaud sought there, 
and found riches of another sort; and these we propose to make 
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known in our article, which still remains for us to give on the plates, 
which accompany the narration. ‘The 39th chapter of the text is an 
account of the circumstances,in a military point of view, which 
attended the occupation of the province of Fazogql. It is in these 
countries, the most distant from Egypt, that M. Cailliaud observed 
in the usages, dress, arms, and furniture of the present inhabitants, 
evident traces of customs quite similar to those of ancient Egypt, as 
they appear on the most ancient monuments : he there observed 
also the black Ibis and the sacred Scarabeus of the Egyptians, un- 
known in Egypt, but existing still in Upper Nubia. Observations 
of this kind are real historical documents, and afford certain data, 
which corroborate the written evidences ; according to which, an- 
cient. Egypt, instead of having ascended the course of the Nile, as 
some writers of systems maintain, on the contrary descended with 
the Nile, towards the Mediterranean, carrying with it its civiliza- 
tion and public institutions from Nubia itself. This is not one of 
the least important results of the observations made by M. Caillaud : 
he has neglected nothing which could serve to make us completely 
acquainted with the countries which he visited at the risk of his 
life, and which the trouble in which they are involved at present 
will not, perhaps, permit travellers again to see for some time 
to come. 

M. Cailliaud has also collected vocabularies of these countries, 
which he has published at the end of his narrations. The two first 
volumes contain three of these vocabularies ; and the map, which 
he has traced, after his own observations, has enriched the geo- 
graphy of Africa with a number of indications of places which were 
wanting to it. ‘These show how much historical science is indebted 
to the French traveller. We propose to follow him in a future 
article to the farthest point of his excursions. There still remain 
new countries for us to traverse with him, but we will not close 
this notice without rendering to M. Cailliaud full justice for his 
noble devotion to the object of his mission, so fraught with peril, 
and for the clear and simple manner in which he has given the ac- 
count of it tothe public. His work contains all that can captivate 
the attention and excite the curiosity, and deserve the acknow- 
ledgments both of the learned, and of those who seek an agree- 
able recreation in a sort of reading which is at once instructive and 
amusing. 
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Various Accounts oF A PerrirFiep City 1n AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str—The ‘ petrified forest of several miles in length, through 
which Colonel Boutin was conducted,’ * and which he could not pre- 
vail on your English traveller to explore, was, I apprehend, at no 
great distance from the petrified city discovered by Baumgarten, 
whose Peregrinatio commenced in 1507, and was published in 
1597, according to Dr. Shaw's Travels (1757. i. pt. 3. p. 163.) 

This marvellous tale was confirmed, early in the 17th century, by 
a ‘ Memorial of Cassim Aga, the Tripoli ambassador at the Court 
of Great Britain, concerning the petrified city in Africa, two days’ 
journey south from Orguela, and seventeen days’ journey from ‘Tri- 
poli, by caravan, to the south-east.’ 


This memorial was preserved by Dr. Shaw, and since given, as a 
curiosity, in the Gentleman's Magazine, (xvii. 436.) The ambas- 
sador relies on what he had ‘ heard from different persons, and par- 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit who had been on the 
spot.’ This visitor related : 

* That it was a very spacious city, of a round form, having great and 
small streets therein, furnished with shops, with a vast castle magnifi- 
cently built; that he had seen there several sorts of trees, the most part 
olives and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or rather, lead colour. 

‘ That he saw also figures of men, in a posture of exercising their 
different employments ; some holding in their hands staffs, others bread, 
every one doing something ; even women suckling their children, all of 
stone. 

* That he went into the castle, by three different gates, though there 
were many more, where he saw a man lying upon a bed, all of stone. 

* That there were guards at the gates, with pikes and javelins in their 
hands. In short, that he saw in this wonderful place many sorts of 
animals; as camels, oxen, horses, asses, sheep and birds, all of stone, 
and of the colour above-mentioned,’ 

A description, in substance the same, was received by Kircher, 
through a Vice-Chancellor of the Knights of Malta, from a young 
captive Ethiopian, who, in 1634, was brought to Malta, baptized, 
and at length became an archdeacon. The learned Jesuit, whom a 
biographer admits to have been ‘ une peu visionnaire,t has a 





* See ‘Oriental Herald,’ vol. xiii. p. 465—This is the Colonel 
Boutin spoken of in the preceding article on Nubian Discoveries. 
+ ‘Tout ce qui portoit P empreinte de P antiquité, étoit divin 4 ses 
eux. Cette manie l’exposa 4 quelques tours plaisans. On dit que des 
jeunes gens ayant dessein de se divertir d ses dépens, firent graver sur une 
pierre informe plusieurs gravures de fantaisie et enterrerent cette pierre 
dans un endroit ot ils savoient qu’ on devoit batir dans peu. On fouilla 
effectivement dans ce lieu quelque tems apres, et on trouva la pierre, 
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chapter in his Mundus Subterraneus, (1665, ii. 50,) entitled, Varie 
rerum in lapides conversarum observationes. In this chapter on 
petrifactions, he introduces the Admirabilus Historia de civitate 
Africa, in saxum, und cum incolis et animalibus conversd ; on the 
Ethiopic authority I have just described. 

The story of the petrified city, after remaining, uncontradicted, 
for more than a century, in the prose, both of an ancient and mo- 
dern tongue, was at length dignified by the muse of ‘Thomson. 
From the second edition of ‘ Summer,’ (1730,) the only edition 
where it appeared, I quote the following description ; forming part 
of a digression on the ‘ hot, inhospitable sands of Africa,’ and the 
tempests which disperse them over the ‘ horrid desert’ of Barca 
and Zaara : 

* Hence, late exposed, (if distant fame says true,) 
A smother’d city from the sandy wave 
Emergent rose ; with olive fields arouhd, 
Fresh woods, reclining herds, and silent flocks, 
Amusing all, and incorrupted seen. 
For, by the nitrous penetrating salts, 
Mix’d copious with the sand, pierced, and preserved, 
Each object hardens gradual into stone, 
Its posture fixes, and its colour keeps. 
The statue-folk, within, emhare crowd 
The streets, in various attitudes surprised 
By sudden fate, and live on ev’ry face 
The passions caught beyond the seulptor’s art. 
Here, leaning soft, the marble lovers stand, 
Delighted even in death; and each for each 
Feeling alone, with that expressive look 
Which perfect nature only knows to give. 
And there the father agonizing bends 
Fond o’er his weeping wife, and infant train 
Aghast, and trembling, though they know not why. 
The stiffened vulgar stretch their arms to Heaven, 
With horror staring ; while in council deep, 
Assembled full, the hoary-headed sires 
Sit sadly—thoughtful of the public fate. 





qu’ on porta au Pere Kircher, comme une chose merveilleuse. L’ érudit, 

ravi de joie, trayailla alors avee ardeur 4 explication des caractéres 

pad elle contenoit, et parvint enfin, aprés bien de P application, a leur 
onner le plus beau sens du monde. 

* Menckenius raconte du méme Jésuite une histoire qui n’ est pas 
moins amusante. Un des amis de ce Pere lui présenta une feuille de 
papier de la Chine, sur lequel il avoit inserit des caracttres, qui paru- 
rent d’ abord tout a fait inconnus au P. Kircher. Apres bien des peines 
perdues, un jour ce méme ami vint faire l’ aveu de son imposture au bon 

tre ; et ayant aussi-t6t presénté ce papier mystérieux au miroir, le sa- 
vant Jésuite y reconnut facilement des caracttres Lombards, qui ne 
LP avoient si fort embarrassé, que parce qu’ ils étoient écrits 4 P envers.’— 
Nouv. Dict, Hist. (1789,) v. 46 




























a Petrified City in Africa. 


As when old Rome, beneath the raging Gaul, 

Sunk her proud turrets, resoluté on death, 

Around the forum sat the grey divan 

Of senators, majestic, motionless, 

With ivory staves, and in their awful robes 

Dress’d like the falling fathers of mankind ; 

Amazed and shivering, from the solenm sight 

The rude barbarians shrunk, and deem’d them Gods,’ 

Thomson may have read Kircher, or seen the Memorial of Cas- 

sim Aga, if he had not met with the Peregrinatio of Baumgarten, 
for the knowledge of which I am entirely indebted to Dr. Shaw. 


That traveller had paid so much attention to this story, as to 
correspond on the subject with M. Le Maire, who, when consul at 
Tripoli, 40 years before, had minutely investigated the account 
‘ by order of the French court.’ On his authority, Dr. Shaw con- 
cludes that ‘ the petrified city, with its walls, castles, streets, shops, 
cattle, inhabitants, and their utensils, were all of them at first the 
mere fables and inventions of the Arabs, and afterwards propagated 
by such persons who, like the Tripoli ambassador and his friend, 
were credulous enough to believe them.’ 


Dr. Shaw returned to England in 1733, and first published his 
Travels in 1738. ‘Thomson, on such sufficient authority for unbe- 
lief, would become dissatisfied with the report of ‘ distant fame.” 
He did not, indeed, sing his palinodie, but, in the next edition, he 
ceased to sing of the petrified city. 

There is another passage of the ‘ Summer’ which never appeared 
but once. I now quote it from the original separate edition (1727,) 
where it immediately follows the panegyric on the Worthies of 
England : 

* And should I northward turn my filial eye, 
Beyond the Tweed, pure a stream! to where 
The hyperborean ocean, furious, foams 

O’er Orca, or Betubium's highest peak ; 
Rapt, I might sing thy Caledonian sons, 

A gallant, warlike, unsubmitting race! 

Nor less in learning versed, soon as he took, 
Before the Gothic rage, his western flight ; 
Wise in the council, at the banquet gay, 

The pride of honour burning in their breasts, 
And glory not to their own realms confined, 
But into foreign countries shooting far, 

As over Europe bursts the Boreal morn.’ 

It is difficult to say why this filial tribute was withdrawn. Per- 
haps the poet became unreasonably apprehensive lest he should 
incur the charge of fond nationality, in singing the praises of Scot- 
land—a country unfortunate in having produced the Stuarts, yet 
always honoured and honourable as the country of Wallace, and 
still more, as the native land of Napier, Fletcher, and one 

v 
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Descriptions 1v Orv Avrnors or East Inp1an Voyaces. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, June 6, 1827. 


Mr. Whitmore describes from Dr. Johnson ‘ the term ca- 
lico’ as ‘derived from Calicut ;'* and Johnson’s example is from 
the Spectator, where a lady says: ‘ I wear the hoop petticoat, and 
all in callicoes; when the finest are in silks.’ For this deriva- 
tion of the term there is a much earlier authority, now before me : 
in a reprint (1787) of ‘a Voyage to East India’ in 1615, published 
in 1655 by Edward Terrey, chaplain to Sir Thomas Rowe, ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul ;’ at whose court he spent ‘more than 
two years,’ ‘This not incurious voyager gives the following among 
the instructive results of his observation : 

‘The most staple commodities of this empire are indigo and 
cotton-wool ; of that wool they make divers sorts of calico, which 
had that name, as I suppose, from Calicute, not far from Goa, where 
that kind of cloth was first bought by the Portuguese.’ (p. 105.) 


‘ For their cotton-wool, they sow seed, and very large quantities 
of ground in East India are thus seeded. Of this cotton-wool they 
make divers sorts of white cloth, some broad, some narrow, some 
coarse, some fine, and very fine indeed, for some that I have seen 
there, I believe, was as fine as the purest lawn ; much of the coarser 
sort of that cloth they dye into colours, or else stain in it a variety of 
well-shaped and well-coloured flowers or figures, which are so fixed 
in the cloth that no water can wash them, out. That pretty art of 
staining, or printing and fixing those varieties of colours in that 
white cloth, the people of Asia have engrossed to themselves, where 
the most curious pintadoes are made; whether neighbouring, 
as well as more remote nations, bring their money to fetch them 
thence.’ (p. 108.) 

‘ The natives show very much ingenuity in their curious manu- 
factures ; as in their silk stuffs, which they most artificially weave, 
some of them very neatly mingled, either with silver or gold, or 
both. As also in making excellent quilts of their stained cloth, or 
of fresh coloured taffata lined with their pintadoes, or of their satin 
lined with taffata, betwixt which they put cotton-wool, and work 
them together with silk. They make likewise excellent carpets of 
their cotton-wool, in fine mingled colours, some of them more than 
three yards broad, and of a great length.’ (p. 127.) 


One of the sermons of this voyager, mentioned by Wood, preserves 
a record of early English East Indiacommerce. It is entitled: ‘The 
Merchant's and Mariner's preservation and thanksgiving, preached 
6th Sept, 1649, to the East India Company, upon a late return of 
their ships, on Psal. evii. 30, 31. 


* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol, xiii. p. 629, 
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The following early notices, which I observed lately, when examin- 
ing the diurnals of the seventeenth century, on a very different 
subject, may here be suitable accompaniments. I shall be gratified, 
should the example dispose any of your readers, amidst researches 
for themselves, to be occasionally purveyors for your collection of 
Anglo-Oriental antiquities ; which may thus, in time, become very 
extensive. 

©1655, May 5. We had news of the arrival of the ship Welcome 
from the Indias, whose cargaison is as followeth : 80 bales of cotton- 
yarn, 300 bales of sugar, 750 bales of salt-peter, 70 bales of Agra 
indico, 70 bales of Cirques indico, 40 bales of Persia raw silks, 66 
bales of cardamum, 81000 pounds of Malabar pepper.’ Perfect 
Proceedings of State Affairs. No. 293. 

‘ June 26, 1655. ‘There are two East India ships come home to 
England, the Christopher, belonging to the Company, and the Allom 
frigot, belonging to private persons, richly laden with silks, pepper, 
sugar, callicoes, salt-peter, drugs &c. The Jonathan, a third, is 
about Leghorn, trading there by the way, which gives great offence, 
both in abuse to the English trade, and to acquaint them with the 
East India trade, and many waies of evill consequence to England. 
Let others take heed of doing the like, lest they suffer.’ Ibid. No.300, 


I know not whether this early importation of sugar from the East 
be generally known. Edward Terrey, whom I may perhaps again in- 
troduce to your notice, says, there is ‘abundance of sugar growing 
in that country, which, after it is well refined, may be there had at 
a very Jow rate ; out of which they make a very pure white sugar- 
candy, which may be had there at a small easy price likewise.’ He 
further describes ‘ coarse sugar, mingled with ‘a kind of round 
grain they call donna, somewhat bigger than our tares, which they 
give unto them boiled, as forming the provinder, which keeps their 
horses in heart and in flesh.’ He says of indigo, (p. 108,) ‘ the 
best sort comes from Biana, near unto Agra, and a coarser sort is 
made at Cirkeese, not far from Amadanaz.’ 


This voyager describes ‘that most ancient and innocent drink of 
water, as ‘the common drink of East India,’ and that ‘many of 
the people there, who are strict in their religion, drink no wine at all ; 
but they use a liquor, more wholesome than pleasant, they call coffee, 
made by a black seed, boiled in water, which turns it almost into 
the same colour.’ I have not observed, through this Voyage, any 
notice of tea. Inthe former century, James Bontius, a Dutch phy- 
sician, who died in 1599, and is described as apud Indos nuper Me- 
dicus, mentions, in a treatise de conservandd valetudine, the serving 
up of tea in India, as a token of hospitality, on the arrival or depar- 
ture of a guest, as by the Turks the presentation of coffee: Inde 
Thee potu hospites, venientes et abeuntes excipiunt, ut Turce, Cava, 
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This information I owe to the liber singularis of the learned Toma- 
sinus, de leporibus hospitalitatis (1670, p. 179.) 

You are surely right, as to ‘ some error’ in the account received 
by Mr. Brougham, that once ‘ in India they imported the raw 
material.’* The large cultivation of cotton described in Terrey’s 
voyage, renders this highly improbable ; nor can it be supposed as 
to the first arrival, in 1655, that raw cotton was then sent out to 
India merely to be returned in cotton-yarn. At what subsequent 
period could such an exportation of the raw material from Britain 
have occurred ? 

The introduction of calico printing into England was in 1676 ; 
I think from Flanders. ‘There is a tradition that Bromley Hall, in 
Middlesex, (of which I have some social recollections,) where the 
plant was dispersed only two or three years since, was the first 
factory. A large calico ground on a scite, now the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, I have often visited; sed tempora mutantur. I was 
then a boy; but I have since advanced through and declined more 


than half a century. 
SENILIUS. 





The following Inscription to the new Governor-General of 


India has been inserted in the Daily Papers, as 
from the pen of Captain Romeo, 


INDIS 
JUSTITIA ET PAX}; 
INDOQUE PRAESIDENTIBUS FATO 
LUSTRUM ; 
BRITANNIZ, INDORUMQUE EMULIS 
DEJECTIO 5 
ANGLORUM LIBERALI ADMINISTRATIONI 
SUBLIME PREVIDENTIZ 
SPECIMEN ; 

PRECLARO GEORGIO IV. REGI 
VIRTUTIS FIKMIQUE ANIMI 
MONUMENTUM ; 

IN LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
BENGAL GUBERNATORIS 
INSTALLATIONE. 





* See Oriental Herald, vol, xiii. p, 646. 





Royat Astatic Soctety or Great Brirarin AND IRELAND. 


Ir has been from no indifference to the objects of the Institution, 
that we have hitherto not given its proceedings a place in our 
pages ; but from these proceedings finding a full publication in the 
Volumes of their Transactions, published by the Society itself, and 
being, in the abridged state in which they are given in the Periodi- 
cal Journals, scarcely more than a record of the day and hour of 
meeting, the names of the parties attending, and the titles of the 
papers read—all which may be very interesting to some persons, but 
is not sufficiently so to us to merit repetition. Now, however, when 
we have before us something of more general interest, we embrace 
the opportunity of assisting the views of the Society in disseminating 
their prospectus and circular letter to all corners of the Eastern 
world, to which this publication now reaches. The circular is 
intended to be addressed to the most intelligent or distinguished 
persons at all the principal towns of Asia; and if successful in 
obtaining the Society's object in only a tenth of the whole number, 
will still produce very beneficial results. ‘The document is as 
follows : 

Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 
Sir, 14, Grafton Street, London. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, has appointed us a 
Committe for Foreign Correspondence, with the view to opening a constant and 
easy channel of communication, between the society in England, and individuals, 
who cultivate a taste for the arts, sciences, and polite literature, but are either 
from circumstances of public duty, or from motives of private convenience, 
permanently stationed or temporarily residing in various quarters of the world. 

Classing you with those enlightened persons, who view with interest and 
complacency, any attempt towards the advancement Of science or the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, we hasten to apprize you of our formation, while we 
venture to solicit your powerful aid and active co-operation towards effecting 
the objects of the society’s research. 

These objects are fully detailed in the documents we take the liberty to en- 
close, and as we confidently trust you will excuse the freedom of this intrusion 
upon your leisure, so we sincerely hope you will permit us the honour of en- 
rolling your name among the number of our distinguished correspondents, 


Indulging the expectation of a favourable reply at your early convenience. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, with high consideration, your obedient servants. 


Committee of Correspondence.—Chairman: Sir Alexander Johnston, Kat., 
V.P.R.A.S, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S.—Deputy-Chairmen : Sir George Thomas Staun- 
“ Bart., V.P.R.A.S. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Lieut.-Col. Charles Joseph Doyle, M.A.S, 

al. 

Committee: Whitelaw Ainslie, Esq., M.D. M.A.S. Cal.; B. G. Babington, 
M. B. M.LIT.S. Mad. ; Lieut.-Col. Williany Blackburne; Richard Clarke, Esq., 
M. LIT. S. Mad. ; Lieut.-Col. John Monckton Coombs ; Lieutenant-Col. George 
Fitzclarence, F.R.S. F.S.A.; Major-Gen. Thomas Hardwicke, F.R.S. F.L.S, 
M.A. Cal. ; John Hodgson, Esq. M, LIT, S, Mad. ; Andrew Macklew, Esq. ; 
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Colonel George Raban, C.B.; Lieut.-Col. James Tod, M.A.S. Cal.; William 
Henry Trant, Esq. M.A.S, Cal. ; Edward Upham, Esq.—Secretary : Mr. William 
Huttmann. 

The special objects ofthe Committee of Correspondence are, to receive intelli- 
ligence and inquiries relating to the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, arid 
to furnish applicants with such information on those subjects as they may re- 
quire. Any person not residing in the British dominions in Europe, who has 
communicated valuable information to the Royal Asiatic Society, may be elect- 
ed one of its corresponding members. 


PROSPECTUS. 


It [has often been a subject of surprise, that a Society for the Advance- 
ment of ‘Oriental Literary Knowledge, upon the principle of that which has 
existed so long, and with such distinguished success, in Bengal, should not have 
been established in London, by the numerous and respectable persons who have 
returned from India. It were impossible to conceive a more congenial and sa- 
tisfactory employment of their leisure, than in fostering and promoting those 
interests, to the support of which the early part of their lives had been dedicated. 

Oriental Literature constituted at one time a research of a peculiar attraction, 
and was engaged in with an ardour, correspondent to the interest felt in investi- 
gating the attainments of an ancient and civilized people, newly connected with 
Great Britain. The result may not fully have answered the expectations enter- 
tained, but the field still presents some important and interesting objects of in- 
quiry, deserving the attention of the philosopher and the antiquary. There is 
much reason to hope, that, at no distant period, this labour may be shared by in- 
telligent natives of the East, incited to follow up researches into their own his- 
tory, literature, and antiquities. 

The literature of the Chinese, in particular, is yet, with few exceptions, un- 
trodden ground in Great Britain. A very small portion has been brought in any 
shape before the public. Detailed translations of works of local interest may not 
be desirable : but a Society established for the promotion of Oriental knowledge, 
may afford encouragement to the researches of those who are now pursuing this 
difficult study, by aid of the valuable dictionaries published under the munificent 
patronage of the East India Company ; and its transactions may become the 
receptacle for communications of great interest, respecting the existing state of 
arts and literature in China, and the countries connected with, and adopting the 
language of, that extensive and least known part of Asia. 


The extended intercourse and connexion which, of late years, have taken place 
generally between the natives of Europe and Asia, and the growing intimacy 
between that country and England, have occasioned the development of new 
subjects of interest, which possess a strong claim to the consideration, not only 
of the British community, but of all the nations of the western hemisphere, and 
may be expected to lead to results reciprocally beneficial. 


It is obvious that the advantage of this intercourse may be rendered essen- 
tially conducive to the interests of science and literature by an association of 
intelligent persons, who, combining local experience with comprehensive know- 
ledge, may lead the public mind to a just appreciation of the solid advantages to 
be derived from the connexion, and facilitate the advancement of Oriental litera- 
ture, the diffusion of general Knowledge, and the interchange of every thing that 
may contribute to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

It were superfluous to speak of the improved arts which Asia may derive from 
her intercourse with Europe; but, as an example of the benefits that may be 
expected from a more extensive acquaintance with the practical arts of Asia, it 
may be instanced, that an agricultural drilling machine has bven in immemorial 
use in many provinces of India, although an instrument of the same name is of 
modern invention in Europe. 

Many eminent establishments already exist ; associations of scientific persons 
for the promotion of natural knowledge, and a distinguished Society for the En- 
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couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at home and abroad. It is 
not intended to interfere with the views and proceedings of these, or of Associa- 
tions for promoting Education in the East. The purpose is, to found a Society 
upon an enlarged basis, that may embrace the views, and be adapted to the pur- 
suits, of all persons whom it may be desirable to associate, whether their tastes 
should lead them into historical and antiquarian research—to the study of exist- 
ing arts, institutions, and manners—to the diffusion of European acquiremerts 
—or to the improvement of an acquaintance with the resources of those distant 
countries, of which it might be desirable to avail ourselves. 

Honorary medals will be proffered by the Society for communications of use- 
ful information, or important discoveries, connected with the objects which it is 
within the province of the Society to promote. Voluntary donations towards 
defraying the expense of rewards to be offered for useful inventions and disco- 
veries, applicable to Indian objects, will constitute a separate fund. 

It is proposed to publish the Transactions of the Society from time to time ; 
and it is hoped that the volumes of the Society may become the means of preserv- 
ing much valuable information, which, from the want of a suitable channel of 
publication, is now exposed to neglect and loss. 





MR. COLEBROOKE’S INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. 

Called by the indulgence of this meeting to a chair which | could have wished 
to have seen more worthily filled, upon so interesting an occasion as the first 
general meeting of a Society, instituted for the important purpose of the advance- 
ment of knowledge in relation to Asia, | shall, with your permission, detain you a 
little from the special business of the day, while | draw your more particular 
attention to the objects of the Institution, for the furtherance of which we are 
now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be justly considered to 
have had its origin, or to have attained its earliest growth, the rest of the civilized 
world owes a large debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay ; 
and England, as most advanced in refinement, is, for that very cause, the most 
beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion in the East, is bound by a yet closer 
tie. As Englishmen, we participate in the earnest wish, that this duty may be 
fulfilled and that obligation requited ; and we share in the anxious desire of con- 
tributing to such a happy result, by promoting an interchange of benefits, and 
returning in an improved state that which was received in a ruder form. 

But improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to the actual condition of 
things ; and hence a necessity for exact information of all that is there known, 
which belongs to science; and all that is there practised, which appertains 
to arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia; and inquire into the 
arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating ameliorations, of which they may 
be found susceptible. 

In the progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much to expect, that 
something may yet be gleaned for the advancement of knowledge and improve- 
ment of arts at home. In many recent instances, inventive faculties have been 
tasked to devise anew, what might have been as readily copied from an Oriental 
type ; or unacknowledged imitation has reproduced in Europe, with an air of 
novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the East. Nor is that source to 
be considered as already exhausted. In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, 
there possibly yet remains something to be learnt from China, from Japan, from 
India, which the refinement of Europe need not disdain. 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With rude implements, 
and by coarse means, arduous tasks have been achieved, and the most finished 
results have been obtained, which, for a long period, were searcely equalled, and 
have but recently been surpassed, by polished artiiice and retined skill, in 
Europe. Were it a question of mere curiosity, it might yet be worth the inquiry, 
what were the rude means by which such things have been accomplished? Tue 
question, however, is not a mere idle one. It may be investigated with confidence 
that a useful answer will be derived. If it do not point to the way of perfecting 
European skill, it assuredly will to that of augmenting Asiatic attainments, 
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The course of inasey into the arts, as into the sciences of Asia, cannot fail of 
leading to much which is curious and instructive. The inquiry extends over 
regions, the most anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as wide as those regions are vast; and as various as the 
ple who inhabit them are diversified. It embraces their ancient and modern 
istory ; their civil polity ; their long-enduring institutions ; their manners and 
their customs ; their languages and their literature; their sciences, speculative 
and practical: in short, the progress of knowledge among them; the pitch 
which it has attained; and last, but most important, the means of its extension. 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in Asia that the reco:d- 
ed and authentic history of mankind commences), I do not refer merely to the 
succession of political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements ; 
but rather to less conspicuous, yet more important, occurrences, which nt 
concern the structure of society,—the civil institutions of nations, their internal, 
more than their external relations; and the yet less prominent, but more mo- 
mentous events, \ hich affect society universally, and advance it in the scale of 
civilized society. 

It is the history of the human mind, which is most diligently to be investi- 
gated ; the discoveries of the wise; the inventions of the ingenious ; and the 
contrivances of the skilful. 

Nothing which has much engaged the thoughts of man is foreign to our 
inquiry, within the local limits which we have prescribed to it. We do not 
exclude from our research the political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the 
lucubrations of Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily connected, in no 
small degree, with the history of the progress of society ; the latter have great 
influence on the literary, the speculative, and the practical avocations of men, 

Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be considered destitute of use. The 
Bberrations of the human mind are a part of its history. It is neither uninter- 
esting nor useless to ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, and 
contemplative minds have thought, in former times, even where they have 
erred ; especially where their error has been graced by elegance, or redeemed 
by tasteful fancy. n 

Mythology, then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be noticed. It 
influences the manners, it pervades the literature, of the nations which have 
admitted it. 

The philosophy of ancient times must be studied ; though it be the edifice of - 
large inference, raised on the scanty ground of assumed premises. Such as it is, 
most assiduously has it been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further 
India to Asiatic Greece. The more it is investigated, the more intimate will the 
relation be found between the philosophy of Greece and that of India. Which- 
ever is the type, or the copy, whichever has borrowed, or has lent, certain it is, 
that the one will serve to elucidate the other. The philosophy of India may be 
employed for a commentary on that of Greece ; and, conversely, Grecian phi- 
losophy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia, too, avowedly copied from 
the Grecian model, has preserved much which else might have been lost. A 
- has been restored through the medium of translation ; and more may yet 

retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient lan. uage of India, the polished Sanscrit, not unallied to Greek 
and various other languages of Europe, may yet contribute something to their 
elucidation, and still more to the not unimportant subject of general grammar. 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary performances of Asia, they are 
not, on that sole ground, to be utterly neglected. Much that is interesting 
may yet be elicited from Arabic and Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and Indian 
antiquities. 

Connected as those highly polished and refined languages are with other tongues, 
they deserve to be studied for the sake of the particular dialects and idioms to 
which they bear relation ; for their own sake, that is, for the literature which 
appertains to them; and for the analysis of language in general, which has been 
unsuccessfully attempted on too narrow ground, but may be prosecuted with 
effect upon wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and the Chinese language. This 
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field of research, which is now open to us, may be cultivated with confident re- 
liance on a successful result ; making us better acquainted with a singular people, 
whose manners, institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West; and through them, perhaps, with other tribes of Tar- 
taric race, still more singular, and still less known. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region, to which primarily our at- 
tention is directed, and from which our association has taken its designation, 
the range of our research is not confined to those geographical limits. Western 
Asia has, in all times, maintained intimate relation with contiguous, and not 
unfrequently with distant countries: and that connexion will justify, and often 
render necessary, excursive disquisition beyond its bounds. We may lay claim 
to many Grecian topics, as bearing relation to Asiatie Greece ; to numerous 
topics of yet higher interest, connected with Syria, with Chaldewa, with Palestine. 
Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever it has followed the 
footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry will pursue its trace. Attending the 
Arabs in Egypt, the Moors in Africa; accompanying these into Spain, and 
cultivated there with assiduity, it must be investigated without the exclusion of 
any country into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor to the history 
and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enterprize has added to the known 
world a second Asiatic continent, which British colonies have annexed to the 
British domain. The situation of Austral Asia connects it with the Indian 
Archipelago. Its occupation by English colonies brings it in relation with 
British India. Of that new country, where every thing is strange, much is yet 
to be learnt. Its singular physical geography, its peculiar productions, the 
phenomena of its climate, present numerous subjects of inquiry: and various 
difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting the 
arts of Europe to the novel situation of that distant territory. The Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain will contribute its aid towards the accomplish- 
ment of those importannt objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is turned, no country enjoys 
greater advantages than Great Britain for conducting inquiries respecting them. 
Possessing a great Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and without them, the public 
functionaries have occasion for acquiring varied information, and correct know- 
ledge of the people and of the country. Political transactions, operations of 
war, relations of commerce, the pursuits of business, the enterprize of curiosity, 
the desire of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects to the most distant 
and the most secluded spots. Their duties, their professions, lead them abroad : 
and they avail themselves of opportunity, thus afforded, for the acquisition of 
accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their notice. One requisite is 
there wanting, as long since remarked by the venerable founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; it is leisure: but that is enjoyed on their return to their na- 
tive country. Here may be arranged the treasured knowledge which they bring 
with them ; the written or the remembered information which they have gathered. 
Here are preserved, in public and private repositories, manuscript books col- 
lected in the East ; exémpt from the prompt decay which would there have over- 
taken them. Here, too, are preserved in the archives of families, the manuscript 
observations of individnals, whose diffidence has prevented them from giving to 
the public the fruits of their labours iu a detached form. 

An Association, established in Great Britain, with views analogous to those 
for which the parent Society of Bengal was instituted, and which, happily, are 
adopted by Societies which have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at 
Bombay, at Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who, 
during their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for the promotion of 
knowledge, to continue their exertions after their return. It will serve to assem- 
ble scattered materials, which are now liable to be lost to the public for want of 
a vehicle of publication. It will lead to a more diligent examination of the trea- 
sures of Oriental literature, preserved in public and private libraries. In cordial 
co-operation with the existing Societies of India, it will assist their labours, and 
will be assisted by them. It will tend to an object, first in importance—the in- 
crease of knowledge in Asia, by diffusion of European science. And whence 
can this be so effectually done, as from Great Britain ? 

2A2 
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For such purposes we are associated ; and to such ends our efforts are directed. 
To further these objects we are now assembled : and the measures which will be 
proposed to you, Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of a course 
which, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be eminently successful, und 
largely contribute to the augmented enjoyments of the innumerable people subject 
to British sway abroad, and (with humility and deference be it spoken, yet not 
without aspiration after public usefulness) conspicuously tend to British pros- 
perity, as connected with Asia. 





Tue Porr’s Hymn to Love. 
* Spirat Amor.’ 


Tuart thou hast moved the tuneful tongues 
Of other bards, restrains me not, 
Immortal Love! in meaner songs— 
Doom’d soon, perchance, to be forgot— 
From wrapping all thy quenchless fire 
In words that scorch my venturous lyre. 
Why dost thou roam the mountain-side, 
The briery glen, the scented vale, 
And nestle with the future bride 
Of some poor carle, at evening pale ; 
While oft thy wanton proxy reigns 
Lord of the City’s bosom-pains ? 
Where dost thou press thy dreamy brows, 
On what young beauty’s fluttering breast ? 
Or what bewildered youth allows 
Thy form to make his heart its nest? 
Tell me, wild God! for I would be 
The home for all thy pains and thee ! 


Think not, thou jealous power! my soul, 
In wandering oft to Learning’s bowers, 
Seeks to escape thy sweet control : 
The wild bee first shall shun the flowers 
That droop upon the cheek of Spring, 
With dews the dusky night doth bring. 


Ah! linger near my studious cell, 

As if some new-loved Psyche there 
Panted for night, to hear thee tell 

Her lips how sweet, her form how fair! 
And from Minerva let me flee 
To waste night’s balmy hours with thee. 


Or, why not pass the silent door, 
To where in solemn pomp repose 

The prison’d thoughts that ad of yore 
A light round Milton’s towering brows? 

Thy gladsome eye is brighter far 

Than Cynosure, or Folding star. 


No more :—thou shalt imprisoned be 
Within my wild, my burning heart ; 
Nor, till this soul prepare to fly 
From earth’s beloved haunts, depart : 
Nay still, if Death’s fierce alchemy 
My soul resist, ’twill cling to thee. 





Summary oF THE Latest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH THE 
Eastern Wor.vp. 


Tue latest arrivals from India bring papers to the middle of 
March: but owing to the unfavourable season for passages from 
that country, and other accidental causes, the arrivals have been 
most irregular, and there are still several ships due, which-sailed even 
in January and February. From such papers as have reached us 
from each of the principal Presidencies, we have made very copious 
selections ; and, having now another channel for the discussion of 
European topics in the Spnynx, we shall endeavour to make the 
OrientaL Heratp more exclusively Indian than it has hitherto 
been, retaining only such occasional intermixture of other matter, 
as may be thought necessary to maintain that variety, without 
which no publication can long retain its general popularity. 

The political aspect of affairs in India begins to assume an ap- 
pearance of greater tranquillity than it has for some time borne. 
The campaign in Ava is at an end, and the slight indications which 
appeared of a probable renewal of hostilities in that quarter have 
all subsided. ‘That the conquest was dearly bought, if not alto- 
gether worthless, we have always thought; and nothing has yet 
occurred to change that opinion. Some apprehensions were enter- 
tained, just at the conclusion of this war, that hostilities would 
commence in the very opposite extremity of India, towards the 
north-west frontier : and a Persian and Russian campaign was se- 
riously anticipated. This expectation, however, which our Indian 
army would have had no objection to see realized, has also passed 
away. The skirmishes between the Russians and Persians are 
nearly, if not entirely, at an end; and be their issue what they 
may, we do not think they will, in the slightest degree, affect the 
safety or tranquillity of our Eastern empire. 

In Bengal, the tour of the Governor-General through the Upper 
Provinces, is the principal topic of interest: and some details of 
this are given in letters which have reached us from the camp. His 
approaching departure from India will leave fewer regrets, we be- 
lieve, than any former abdica ion of the supreme power : and to his 
Lordship himself it must be a great relief, for we can hardly ima- 
gine a more painful situation than that of filling the highest seat 
among a people, without enjoying their respect or esteem. As 
was said by the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ some years ago, of the Prince 
Regent, as successor to his father on the English thtone, (though 
we hope we shall not, like Mr. Perry, be prosecuted for so saying,) 
we think that the successor of Lord Amherst, as Governor-General 
of India, will have the most glorious opportunity of be ecoming po- 
pular, by the mere contrast which he is likely to present to his pre- 
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decessor. Of Lord William Bentinck, we have often expressed our 
opinion: and we still continue to believe, that no fitter man 
could be found in England for the place he is about to fill. The 
reasons for this opinion are stated at large in an article, which we 
have thought it our duty to take from the Senynx, for the pages of 
this publication, where we desire to place it on record among the 
articles peculiarly belonging to India, 

At Madras, both the Governor and people appear to pursue ‘ the 
even tenor of their way,’ undisturbed by any remarkable events, 
The retirement of Sir Thomas Munro, and the accession to his 
seat of Mr. Lushington, the new Governor, may probably occasion 
some changes ; but whether these will be beneficial or otherwise, 
remains to be seen. It would appear from the English papers, that 
Mr. Lushington’s visit to Madras is a mere experiment on the score 
of health : and this is assigned in the newspaper of the city he re- 
presents, (Canterbury,) as the reason for retaining his seat in Par- 
liament during his absence. If the climate of Madras should agree 
with his constitution, he will remain there: and then vacate his seat 
toanother. If it should not agree with him, he will return and 
re-occupy the seat to be thus kept for him. Really, the repre- 
sentatives of the English people appear to have very odd notions of 
their duties : Can it be that they think their services in the House of 
so little value to their constituents when they are in it, that their 
being away from it for a few years, or even altogether, can be no 
loss to the electors or the country ? If this be the ground on which 
they justify their absence, it would be honest at least to say so: and 
the House might then be thinned by granting one half of it leave of 
absence indefinitely, a proceeding, we believe, by which the national 
welfare would not suffer much. 

At Bombay, the change of Governors will be likely to have one 
good effect, in breaking up, for a time at least, the organization of 
a party, of which Mr. Governor Elphiustone was, we believe, the 
head, to support the Service against the King's Court, and to throw 
odium on all the acts of the Chief Justice especially : a purpose to 
which we feel persuaded Sir John Malcolm will not so readily lend 
himself. In a preceding part of the present Number will be seen a 
letter from Bombay, describing the arts used to obtain popularity 
for the Governor on his quitting the settlement—which can only 
show how much he stands in need of artificial support. That the 
flatterers and dependents of Mr. Elphinstone should affect to feel 
very angry with the Oriental Herald, its Correspondents, and 
Editor, for exposing the true state of affairs at Bombay, can excite 
no wonder in the mind of any one, and creates only the sensation 
of pity in our own. The Bombay Courier may therefore go on, 
mingling with the dignified contributions of its eloquent and erudite 
correspondents, all the virulent abuse it can gather from the ma- 
lignant and infuriated Editor of the Calcutta John Bull, and other 
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equally worthless sources, to gratify, by its repetition, the de- 
praved tastes of its readers. It may be very gratifying to certain 
individuals in Bombay to indulge in this sort of personal and indi- 
vidual hostility to one who cannot be awed into silence by their 
frowns or their calumnies: but here, in England, such a course 
excite only feelings of contempt and disgust :—and therefore it is 
that we have long since ceased to regard these ebullitions of in- 
cessant hatred, knowing well that it is that in which we most 
glory, an unawed and fearless perseverance in what we hold to be 
a righteous course, that alone occasions them. ‘They are not 
worth an answer. 

Reverting to the position of political affairs in Bombay, we may 
mention that the result of Mr. Elphinstone’s government of that Pre- 
sidency has been this:—When Sir Evan Nepean, his predecessor, 
was in power, the sum annually drawn by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, from the Treasury of Bengal, to supply the deficiency of its 
own revenue, and pay the expenditure of the Presidency, was less 
than twenty lacs of rupees, or 200,000l. sterling, Since that 
period, there has been a large accession of territory, by conquest 
and cession, from the Mahratta states, and no inconsiderable share 
of booty, or plunder, of which our pages contain some records. 
This gain, however, has been so clearly a loss, that the present 
annual sum drawn, by the Bombay Government, from the ‘Treasury 
of Bengal, is nearly 100 lacs of rupees, or about a million sterling ; 
nearly five times the former amount, though that might be 
considered a large price to pay for the retention of so un- 
doubtedly desirable a harbour as Bombay. We hear, too, that the 
increased expenditure of the Government has given a general cha- 
racter of extravagance to the expenditure of all classes of its ser- 
vants, which is a natural consequence ; while the evil of each unfor- 
tunately falls on the unhappy natives of the country, from whom, 
in proportion to the wants of the state and its officers, must more 
be drawn in revenue and taxes. 

The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of the 24th of February, contains an ad- 
vertisement, stating that several individuals had intimated to the 
Government their wish to establish a mail-coach from Panwell to 
Poonah, whereupon the Government invites tenders of contract for 
such coaches, and also for keeping the road in repair. It is high 
time, indeed, that something should be done npon a road on which 
we hear the Government of Bombay has already expended seven 
lacs of rupees, or 70,0001., and now need others to keep it in repair 
though there is no commerce or transport of goods on it. As road- 
making is, however, a new virtue of Indian government, we are 
glad to hear it begun in any way, and for any purpose. But we 
trust, when the mail-coach is established, they will allow of unli- 
censed passengers going by it without passports, otherwise it may 
turn out an unprofitable speculation. 
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Mr. Baber is to succeed the late Mr. Stevens on the coast of 
Malabar. Mr. Nisbet, of the Madras Civil Service, will be appointed 
tu the southern Mahratta country, in place of Mr. Baber. Mr. 
Williams, jun. is to be Collector of Bombay ; Mr. Box, the Revenue 
Secretary, and Mr. Dunlop, goes to Poonah, in succession to Mr. 
Anderson. 


The intelligence from Singapore and the eastern parts of India is 
interesting. We have endeavoured so to arrange the selections we 
have made from the papers of this and the other settlements of 
India, as to make each separate subject as distinct and complete in 
itself as was practicable. We have also drawn from our own re- 
sources of correspondence and information such articles as we have 
thought especially suited to the views of this publication ; and, ac- 
knowledging the authority of each, have presented them, under 
their respective heads, to the reader. 


If any more recent Indian news should reach us before this pub- 
lication is actually issued, we will endeavour to include it in a post- 
script. In the mean time, we pass on to the details which are already 
in our hands. 


Strate anv Prosrects or Inpo-Brirons. 


This is a subject which has so frequently been discussed in the 
Indian papers, though, we lament to say, with very little advantage 
to the class whom it most deeply interests, that it might be difficult 
to say any thing new on it, for some time to come. The following 
article, however, which we take from a late Number of the ‘ Bengal 
Chronicle,’ deserves more attention; inasmuch as its observa- 
tions are especially directed to the operation on that class of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, of a late legislative measure in England ; 
and, therefore, we give it entire. It is as follows : 


‘ The process by which a nation or a class advances in the career of 
improvement is necessarily very slow and gradual, and almost imper- 
ceptible in its operation, and therefore, to form a just estimate in 
any given case, it is indispensable not merely to look at what is, 
but to compare what is with what has been ; and also to look not 
merely at a few individuals greatly distinguished either for virtue 
or vice, but at the general character of the community, and at the 
tendency and direction which the public mind has received. If we 
apply these criteria to the East Indian or Indo-British population of 
this country, our conviction is, from all that we have seen, heard, and 
learned, that many indications wil! be found of their rapid growth 
not merely in number—on which, indeed, we are not aware that the 
public yet possess sufficient data to perform a direct opinon—but 
in intelligence, in knowledge, in self-respect or independence of 
mind, and in consideration with the other classes of society and 
with the goverument of the country in which they live. ‘To enume- 
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rate all the proofs which might be adduced in support of this opinion 
would be a heavier task than we are at present disposed to undertake, 
and we therefore begin with referring at once toa recent and very 
palpable testimony to the increased estimation in which they are 
held—we mean Mr. Wynn's East India Jury Bill. 


‘ Against the provisions of this bill, we think that Hindoos and 
Musulmans have strong and just grounds of objection, arising not 
from their unfitness for the discharge of the duties of jurors, but 
from the offensive religious exceptions which have been made, and 
which those classes can consider in no other light than as highly 
insulting and degrading. The allegation of unfitness from the 
Madras Natives came upon us so unexpectedly, that we confess it did 
at first astound and stagger us, but the light which the Madras 
papers have thrown on the machinery employed to effect the object 
in view, and the articles written by the Hindoos of Bengal and by 
the Editor of the Sumbad Cowmuddee on the subject, removed 
every doubt, and convinced us that the only objection which an 
honest Hindoo or Musulman can have to the bill, must be founded 
on the invidious distinctions to which we have adverted. We 
have sought for information as to the feelings and wishes of the 
Natives from all those of our acquaintance, and we have not found a 
single individual express a wish to avoid eligibility to the Jury, but 
they all with one voiee loudly protest against the gross partiality 
and palpable injustice of debarring them from the Grand Jury be- 
cause they are not Christians, and from the Petty Jury on the trial 
of Christians for the same reason ; their religion, the religion of 
their forefathers, the religion in which they themselves were educated, 
and to which most of them still fondly cling, being thus made 
the sole ground of exclusion from an honorary civic duty, and held 
up to their fellow-subjects as an object of contempt and reproach. 
We honour them for these feelings, and we will honour them more 
when they give a public and respectful expression to them. The 
‘John Bull’ has announced that a public meeting is in contemplat on 
by most of the respectable Natives in relation to this bill, and we 
are persuaded that it is only for such a purpose that the meeting will 
be held, not for the purpose of objecting to the cases in which they 
are, but to those in which they are not, made eligible to serve,—not 
for the purpose of complaining of what has been done, but of what 
has been left undone, 


‘ However strong and well-founded may be the complaints of Hin- 
doos and Musulmans against this bill, there can be no doubt that 
it bears but one aspect towards the Indo-British community, and 
that a most favourable and encouraging one. It has been gained, 
in as far as they are concerned, by the persevering representations 
made by themselves and their friends ; and thus viewed as the effect 
of exertion, it should animate to further increased endeavours for the 
attainment of greater advantages that are still withheld, The efforts 
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made to obtain the privilege that has been conceded, show that they 
were worthy of it, and the concession itself proves that the British 
Legislature knows and appreciates their worth and importance. It 
is not only the reward of their zeal, and the proof and acknowledg- 
ment of their capacity, and thus an encouragement to continued 
exertion for the extension of their privileges; but it may also be 
viewed as a pledge on the part of his Majesty's Ministers of their 
disposition to conciliation, and of their willingness to grant every 
proper and reasonable demand. Whether we regard the laws to 
which Indo-Britons are made subject in the Mofussil, or the posts 
and offices in the Company’s service from which they are invidiously 
excluded, they have still many grievances to complain of and 
many disqualifications to throw off, and we hope they will not rest 
until they reach the goal of their wishes, and find themselves in 
every respect on a level with the most privileged classes of his 
Majesty's subjects. 

‘ The eligibility to serve on juries is one, but it is not the only, 
indication of the growing intelligence and consequence of the Indo- 
British community. If the state of the different seminaries in 
Calcutta for the education of youth of both sexes be examined, 
almost the entire number of pupils will be found to consist of that 
class ; and so urgent has been the demand on the part of parents 
for a suitable education to their children, that two sister-institutions 
—not very loving sisters, it is true—have started up within the last 
three years, and have been placed under peculiar and appropriate 
discipline and management, if not exciusively, at least primarily, 
for their benefit. We refer to the Parental Acadamic Institution 
and the Calcutta Grammar School; both of which are we believe, 
on the whole, in a flourishing condition. The recent public ex- 
aminations of these and other seminaries, almost entirely filled by 
Indo-British pupils, hold out the most pleasing prospects both to 
the parents who are more immediately concerned, and to the com- 
munity at large, of their competency in due time to enter on the 
duties of mature life, and to maintain and confirm the character 
which this class of society is gaining for itself. We might in this 
connection refer to the existence and objects of the Oriental Literary 
Society, had we not so recently noticed its Report ; but leaving this, 
there is still another view that may be taken of the subject. We 
have known some, and there may be many others, of this class, who 
having been sent in infancy to England for their education, returned 
in youth or early manhood to the land of their birth, and who after 
having by industry acquired a competency go back again with 
their families to the land of their adoption. Their children will in 
all probability follow the example of their parents, and return for at 
least some portion of their lives to this country, and the advantages 
derived to the Indo-British community from this free intercourse with 
the Mother Country are very great. It is undeniable that there is 
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an approximation in the Indo-British character to the indolence and 
inactivity of the Natives; but an English education, where it has 
been properly conducted, joined with the bracing nature of the 
climate, infuses an elasticity of mind, a hardihood of body, and an 
independence of principle, which, under the enervating influence of an 
Indian climate and of Indian society and manners, it seems almost 
impossible to create. An Indo-Briton, therefore, educated in Eng- 
land, and living in this country, will greatly contribute to raise and 
keep up the standard of character among his countrymen, by 
spreading among them those healthy, moral, and political principles, 
which, however forgotten and repudiated here, are at home received 
as axioms and applied constantly to practice. 

‘ Had we time and space, we might touch on many other topics 
connected with the state of society among Indo-Britons, but we post- 
pone the further consideration of the subject to a future opportunity, 
and content ourselves at present with expressing our ardent wish 
for their prosperity and improvement. 

Tue Company's Corron Purcmases. 


The following is a letter, dated from the upper provinces of Hin- 
doostan, on the 18th of December last, under the signature of 
‘ Mercator, and addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ 
in which paper it appears : 

‘ The Company's Commercial Agent at Calpee having, I under- 
stand, been ordered to provide on account of the Company, from 
the present year's crop, 24,000 factory maunds of cotton for 
the Europe market, at an average price of 15 sicca rupees the 
maund, exclusive of the agent’s commission and establishment, &c. ; 
and 192,000 factory maunds of cotton for China, at 12-8 sicca ru- 
pees the maund, with the same exclusions, I am induced, pro bono 
publico, to address you on the subject, in the hope that some of 
your mercantile readers will be able to unravel the Company's ob- 
ject in ordering cotton to be purchased at such high prices in the 
Upper Provinces, when it may be had so much cheaper at Calcutta, 
free of river and other risks. 

‘The “ Calcutta Weekly Price Current,” published at the Hurkaru 
Press, on the 18th ult. quoted the Bandah cotton, which constitutes 
the Company's Europe investment, at an average of 13-1 siccaru- 
pees per Calcutta bazar maund in screwed bales ; and the Kutchowra 
cotton, which principally constitutes the Company's China invest- 
ment, at anaverage of 12-8 sicca rupees per Calcutta bazar maund 
in screwed bales. 

‘ To show the difference between the Company’s prices and those 
quoted in the ‘ Calcutta Weekly Price Current,’ it will be necessary 
to reduce the two to the same standard, and to add to the former 
the duties and charges which individual merchants have to pay on 
cotton purchased by them for exportation to Calcutta. 
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‘ The following comparative statements will more clearly elucidate 
what I have to state : 


* Cost and invoice charges of one factory maund of Bandah cotton in 
half screwed bales, estimate by the Company’s Agent, at sicca 
rupees 

Agent’s commission at 5 per cent. on 14 rupees, being the prime cost 

Establishment, building, &c. at 2-8 ditto..........c0eeeeee Saree 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per maund 

Difference between the factory and bazar maund, 10 per cent. or per 
maund 3 seers 10 cts. at 17 rs. 9 pic doc veccsseceetes 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company .....-seseseseeesevees 
Add what private merchants have to pay : 
Government duty per maund of 96 sa. wt. to the seer.... 0 6 10 
Interest and loss of exchange upon 19 0 5 for 6 months, 

at 6 per cent. per annum 09 1 
Insurance upon 19 9 6 at 3 percent......cseeeeceeeese O 9 5 





If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their cotton would cost them at per Calcutta 
bazar maund 

Kutchowra cotton for the China market, cost and invoice 
charges of one factory maund of cotton in half-screwed 
bales, estimated by the Company’s Agent at sicca rupees 

Agent’s commission at 5 per cent. on rupees, 11 8 being 
the prime cost 

Establishment, buildings, &c. at 2 8 per ct 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per maund 

Difference between the factory and bazar maund, 10 per 
cent. or per maund 3 seers 10 cts. at........ ee eecreces 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company.........+.- ee 

Add what private merchants have to pay : 

Government duty per maund of 96 sicca wt. to the seer.. 

Interest and loss of exchange upon 16 2 8 for 6 months, 
at 6 per cent. per annum 

Insurance upon 16 10 5 at 3 per cent 





If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their China cotton would cost them, at per 
Calcutta bazar maund............ccccececeres sa. rs. 17 2 5 


‘ The two preceding statements show, that if the Company pur- 
chase their cotton in the upper provinces, at the rates estimated by 
their Agent, their Europe cotton will cost them, sicca rupees, 20 2 10 
per Calcutta bazar maund, when the same description of cotton 
may be had, at Calcutta, for sicca rupees, 13 1 0; and their China 
cotton will cost, sicca rupees, 17 2 5, when the same may be had 
for sicca rupees, 12 8 0 per Calcutta bazar maund. The first 
being, sicca rupees, 7 1 11, and the second, sicca rupees, 4 10 5 
per bazar maund more than what a private merchant could afford to 
pay, considering the present state of the Calcutta market. 


‘ As the Calcutta bazar maund, every one knows, is 10 per cent. 
better than the factory maund of cotton, ordered by the Company 
for the Europe market, are equal to Calcutta bazar maunds, 12,518 8, 
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And the 192,000 factory maunds of China cotton are equal to 
Calcutta bazar maunds, 174,545 18 0. The loss which the Com- 
pany will sustain, by purchasing their cotton in the Upper Provinces, 
instead of at Calcutta, may easily be ascertained. On the Europe 
cotton, at sicca rupees, 7 1 11, it will amount to, sicca rupees, 
155,341 O 7, andon the China cotton, at sicca rupees, 4°10 5, to 
sicca rupees, 811,816 1 2, forming an aggregate upon the Com- 
pany’s investment of, sicca rupees, 967,157 1 9, no inconsiderable 
sum, indeed, considering the state of the Company's finances at the 
present moment. 


‘ The insurance in the foregoing statements has been rated at 3 
per cent., at which private individuals insure their goods. But the 
losses the Company have sustained by the sinking of boats on their 
way to Calcutta, it has been ascertained, average much higher. In 
1824-25, it appears, out of 169 boats, which were laden with cot- 
ton, and dispatched from Calpee to Calcutta on account of the 
Company, thirty-nine boats met with accidents, besides three 
boats that were wrecked on their way from the Moofussil Koties to 
the head factory at Calpee ; making, together, 42 boats, or an 
average nearly of 25 per cent. ; in fact, 22 per cent. more than the 
insurance reckoned in the statements. Exclusive of this, the men 
who proceeded in charge of the boats, took up, on their way to Cal- 
cutta, about ten thousand rupees more. ‘The result of the transac- 
tions of 1825-26 cannot be easily ascertained, as the whole of the 
dispatches of cotton made from Calpee have not reached Calcutta ; 
but from the number of boats which have already met with acci- 
dents, it is presumed it will be still more unfavourable than 1824-25. 


‘ As gain, I believe, is the primary object of mankind in all their 
mercantile concerns, I should imagine not the smallest occasion 
existed for such high prices being given by the Company for their 
cotton in the Upper Provinces. As long as the state of the markets 
here does not admit of a fair profit to the private merchants upon 
their outlay, it is unreasonable to suppose that they will purchase 
cotton, or that the Company's Agent will experience any competition 
from them, to render such high rates necessary. In my humble 
opinion, it would be much more preferable if the Company autho- 
rized the application of so large a sum of money to the encourage- 
ment of institutions, which tended to benefit the country from 
whence it is derived, and its inhabitants, than that it should be most 
considerately and uselessly thrown away. 


‘ There are many Europeans, as well as Native merchants, who 
would readily engage with the Company for the quantity of cotton 
they require: to get them out of the markets of the Upper Provinces, 
if tenders were invited by advertisement in the public prints, in the 
same manner as the Government of Bombay provide the Company's 
cotton investment. For often the Company's people raise the prices 
so unnecessarily high, that the gomastahs of the private merchants 
are either driven entirely out of the markets, or, if they compete 
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with them at the prices of their own creation, the private mer- 
chants find, on the arrival of the cotton at its destination, that they 
cannot realize any thing like the prices paid by their gomastahs.’ 


Tue Inpran Press. 


We detailed, in our Number for June, the principal facts con- 
nected with the threatened suppression of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ 
and the removal of its Editor. We are glad to find that this subject 
is alluded to in the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ in terms which are cre- 
ditable to all the parties, except the weak and foolish government 
that could so far misunderstand its own dignity as to meddle in such 
an affair. The following is the article from the Singapore paper : 

‘ We are sorry to observe, that the gentleman whose talent and 
perseverance, with very inadequate means at his command, have 
within a few months raised the “ Bengal Chronicle” to the high 
station it at present holds among Indian Journals, proved by a 
circulation equal to that of the oldest of its contemporaries, has in- 
curred the displeasure of Government. We regret this, not more 
because it has deprived the public of an able, active, and, above all, 
an honest journalist, than on account of its having wrested from an 
excellent man at once the means of present comfort and the prospect 
of future independence, depriving him and his family of every thing 
but the bare means of subsistence. Those who would accuse him, 
or others similarly situated, of imprudence, will do well to consider 
the difficulties and dangers that beset the editorial path in Calcutta, 
where the Government is the sole interpreter of the law, and enacts 
at once the triple part of accuser, judge,'and executioner. If he 
should, however, after all, be convicted of imprudence, it is an im- 
prudence of that description which, though not in itself commendable, 
is often the companion of integrity—an imprudence which those who 
write from conviction and the impulse of honest and enthusiastic 
feelings are ever the most prone to. ‘The remarks of his successor 
so well express our own sentiments, and do so much honour alike 
to the writer and the subject of them, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing them. ‘They are as follows : 

“* Our Tuesday’s Paper was unavoidably prepared in so hurried a man- 
ner, in consequence of the uncertainty that existed whether Government 
would permit its publication, that we omitted to say much which the oc- 
casion appeared, and still appears to us to demand. Our first and strongest 
feeling—a feeling which we are neither ashamed to acknowledge nor 
afraid to express—is sympathy and respect for the late Editor of this 
Paper. We do not think, and we do not therefore affirm, that he was 
faultless—that he never went beyond the limits which, even without the 
additional lesson just received, we should have prescribed to ourselves. 
But when we consider the laborious duties he had to perform, besides 
those that devolved on him in connection with this Paper, the weak state 
of his health, and the inadequate means which the Proprietor could place 
at his disposal—and if we contrast with these disadvantages, which to 
almost all would have appeared insuperable, the gradual but certain steps 
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by which he raised this Journal to the place which it now holds, equalling 
in the extent of its circulation the oldest of its contemporaries, within 
eighteen months after its establishment; the quantity of interesting original 
matter which every successive number produced ; and the ability and tact 
with which he treated the various subjects that came under his review, 
whether in politics or religion, in civil or in mercantile life,—we have no 
hesitation in declaring it as our opinion, that the public have lost the 
services of an able, faithful, and zeaious journalist. So far from consider- 
ing his occasional aberrations as matter of wonder, all the wonder to us 
is, that under the existing Press Regulations, which, although sufficiently 
minute in the specifications they contain, must be admitted by their 
warmest admirers to be uncertain and undefined in their application, he 
did not more frequently draw down on himself the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, His very faults were not faults in themselves, but only in the 
circumstances in which he was placed. The very difficulty he felt to 
submit to the trammels of a licensed Press, and to chain down his thoughts 
to the supposed will of a superior and absolute power, should, in our 
opinion, raise him in the estimation of an English public, and we 
would add, in the estimation of English Rulers, even while they find it 
necessary to punish him. The state of mind by which this difficulty is 
created is the safeguard of British liberty, and in the season of trial has 
been found the strongest bulwark of national independence.” 


‘These remarks do honour to the heart and understanding of the 
writer, and those of the ‘ Hurkaru’ are equally praiseworthy. If we 
could bestow the same commendation on those of the ‘ John Bull,’ 
we should have pleasure in doing so. As it is, we confine ourselves 
to saying, that they are the very reverse of those we have described. 
The whole conduct, indeed, of that Paper, or we should rather say of 
those who manage it, to its younger contemporary, has been paltry, 
as all conduct must be that proceeds upon trick and subterfuge. 


‘It is just, that where a severe punishment has been inflicted, the 
crime, if there be one, should also be known, that it may not be 
deemed to be of a blacker dye than in truth it is. We must therefore 
mention, that the ex-Editor’s offence was the publication of some 
remarks upon the origin and early events of the late disastrous war 
with the Burmese, having a tendency, as was supposed, to bring 
the Rulers of India into “ hatred and contempt.” How far they 
may have produced such an effect, or what influence they have had, 
or may yet produce, upon the destinies of India, it is vain to specu- 
late. It is sufficient to say, that those who see them will probably 
be of opinion, that, however culpable the Editor may have been in 
other respects, he has not perpetrated, in his remarks, the sin of 
novelty.” 


MisceLLangcus News. 


The miscellaneous news from Singapore, and, through it, from 
China, is of more general interest than from any other part of the 
East ; at least to English readers, to whom any notices respecting 
the commerce, productions, and safety of intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, is of more importance than all the 
editorial controversies, and insipid notices of festivals and local en- 
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tertainments, which fill so large a place in the papers of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. We follow the order of dates in making our 
selections from the letters and papers that have reached us from this 
rising mart of Eastern enterprize. . 


‘ Suncapore, Dec. 21, 1826.—We are informed on the best autho-- 
rity, that letters have been received from Mr. Ricketts, his Majesty's 
Consul-General at Lima, to the Address of our late Resident, Mr. 
Crawfurd, written with the view of suggesting and establishing a 
commercial intercourse with that portion of the emancipated states 
of South America. The advantages of our situation as a depét 
for the collection of produce and manufactured goods from China, 
Bengal, and the adjoining countries are conspicuously ananifest, 
and, under the establishment of such a trade, highly promising. 


‘By proper and early arrangement, the manufactured silk and 
crapes of China, which, we believe, are in first demand in the mar- 
kets of South America, could be ordered and made to any pattern, 
and brought here by the country ships returning in the months of 
November and December, without incurring many of the imposts, 
and avoiding all the expense of a detention of many months in 
China, to which vessels trading direct from South America to China 
are now exposed, and which even our American friends cannot 
escape ; although the intelligence, enterprise, and address of Mr. 
Cushing has done much to facilitate their commercial operations at 
Canton. 


* Matacca.—The “ Malacca Observer” of the 5th of December 
maintains, that the quantity of pepper produced at Malacca had been 
by mistake stated in a former Number to be 2000 piculs annually, 
and that it is three times that amount! Credat Judeus Appelles ! 


‘ Durcu Company.—The accounts from Europe state the stock of 
the new Dutch Company to have fallen considerably, and that the 
continued depression of the coffee market at home was occasioned 
by the quantity brought forward by them, and which their pressing 
demands had forced them to realize at any price. We believe coffee 
can be now purchased in Java at 20 silver guilders per picul. By 
their agreement with the Dutch Government they take the reserved 
coffee of the Government districts at 26 rupees per picul for 12 
years, which will occasion a loss of about 600,000 guilders for this 
season. 


‘This body seems fast fulfilling the measure of their destinies, and, 
we think, ought to adopt the commercial prayer of our friends at 
Penang, that ‘they may be permitted to remain on the less rapid 
path to extinction.’ 


* Chinese Emigration.—By the return of the Portuguese ships 
from Macao, our settlement has acquired a considerable increase of 
Chinese mechanics and labourers anxious for employment. It is 
reported that the levies of soldiers throughout the different provinces 
of the empire, for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion in Tar- 
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tary, has given employment to so many persons, that it is supposed 
by some of the Chinese here, that the number of emigrants by the 
junks this season will be less than usual. We do not, however, 
think that the maritime provinces, from which the Chinese usually 
emigrate, can at all be affected by disturbances in so distant a part 
of the country. The regular military force of the empire will pro- 
bably be sufficient to quell the present insurrection, which, although 
it has excited considerable anxiety at court, is not more formidable 
than some others which have preceded it. We know very little of 
what takes place in China, but we believe that insurrections in the 
distant provinces are by no means of rare occurrence. 

‘ One of the Portuguese vessels which came in last week had on 
board about 200 passengers. Almost the whole of those which 
have arrived intend settling here or at Rhio, and but few have pro- 
ceeded up the Straits.’ 

* Singapore, Jun. 4, 1827.—An English and Malayan school has 
been established at Telook Ayer, Pekin-street, for the purpose of 
teaching the children of all classes of Native inhabitants to read 
and write the English and Malayan languages in the Roman cha- 
racter, together with any other branch of knowledge which may 
be deemed desirable or useful. The British system of education 
has been adopted, and the hours of attendance at present are from 
9 to 11 a.M., and from 5 to 7 p.m. Malay schools have also been 
established at Campong Glam and Telook Ayer, for teaching the 
Malayan language only, and in the Malay character. 

‘The Lalla Rookh, from England, Madras, and Penang, arrived 
here yesterday, when our long expected resident, Mr. Prince, landed 
from the Lalla Rookh, under the usual salute. 

* Six hundred Madras troops had arrived at Penang to relieve the 
65th Bengal Native Infantry. The Bengal troops now here are also 
to be removed immediately, and replaced by sepoys from Madras. 

‘ Advices from China, of the 11th December, enable us to lay 
before our readers a few remarks upon the markets. The quantity 
of opium taken from the Lintin fleet during the preceding month, 
consisted of 285 chests Patna and Benares, leaving a stock of 1400 
chests ; and 780 chests Malwa, leaving a stock of 1700 chests. 
It was expected, that if the arrivals continued on a moderate 
scale, prices generally would improve, as the stock was not con- 
sidered as too much for the demand that had lately prevailed. 
There was much anxiety among the holders of Patna to realize 
quickly, partly owing to its inferior quality; and the consequent 
cheapness of the Patna is stated to have operated very unfavourably 
for the Malwa. 


« New Patna was selling at 960 dollars, per chest of 107 catties. 
Old Patna at. . . . 1090 dollars, per chest of 103 catties. 
New Banares at. . . 880 to 890 dollars. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. 2B 
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‘ The Bombay sorts of cotton were in fair demand, but the Bengal 
cotton was of slow sale, and it was expected that it would be more 
easily effected by future importations. Bombay cotton was at 10 
to 10.5; Bengal cotton was at 9 to 10. The Company having 
closed their treasury both on England and Bengal, silk had, in con- 
sequence, advanced in price, being at 400 to 410 dollars per picul. 
Dollars and Syce silver were in consequence the only resources for 
remittance to India. The latter continued scarce, at 7 per cent. 
premium. 

‘ By advices of the 18th of November from Bankok, by the brig 
Narsary, we learn that the Siamese were busily engaged in fortify- 
ing the mouth of the river, being in daily expectation of an attack 
from the English. So firmly persuaded were they of this, that they 
had several boats cruizing outside the bar, to give them the earliest 
intelligence of the arrival of the Engligh ships. No communication 
had been received from the Burman side of the country since Cap- 
tain Burney left Siam ; but there was a report at Bankok, that the 
English had taken possession of Queda for the old king. The 
report is stated to have arisen from the king of Ligor having left 
the place rather suddenly, at the commencement of the Siamese 
holidays. 

‘ A petty embassy, or mission, from Cochin China was at Bankok 
at the date of our informant’s letter. A rebellion was raging in 
Cochin China, but it was not believed that the Cochin Chinese were 
in want of assistance from the Siamese to extinguish it; but that 
the object of the mission was of a more negative kind—to prevent 
the Siamese from joining the rebels. If the Siamese ever seriously 
entertained such a design, the fear of an English invasion is likely 
to operate with a more salutary effect in favour of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, than any embassy they could send. Missions, indeed, and 
political missionaries, do not seem to be in good repute at the court 
of Bankok. 

‘ Our informant adds, that, six days before, the Praklang had 
arrived from Pahnam, being the first time of his doing so since the 
departure of the guardian. He is stated to have been ‘ very civil,’ 
and doing all in his power to enable our correspondent to recover 
outstanding debts, &c. 

‘ We understand that a Siamese junk, bound for this port, was cut 
off by pirates within the last four or five days. The crew, with 
the exception of two who escaped, were massacred, and the junk, 
with a cargo of rice and sugar, taken possession of by the pirates, 
Thus every day's experience shows how necessary it is that early 
and effectual means should be taken to sweep these miscreants from 
the sea. The capture occurred only a few miles from this port.’ 

‘ Singapore, Jan. 18,1827.—By the Colonel Young, Captain Gray, 
we have received advices from Canton down to the 3d of January, 
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which enable us to give the following view of the delivery of opium 
during the month of December, and the stock on hand on the Ist of 
the present month : 

Patna and Benares. Malwa. 
‘ Delivered in December from Lintin, . . 264 . . , 453 chests. 


ee eer: ee CO 


ce 


280 500 
rhe stock remaining on hand was 1477 chests of Patna and Benares, and 

1,550 Malwa, 

‘ In the last commercial register we mentioned, that Mr. Crozier 
and Captain Cook, of the Dutch brig Latona, had been murdered 
by the crew, and the vessel carried into Sooloo. ‘The only parti- 
culars we have learned relative to this affair are, that the crew con- 
sisted of Manilla men and Javanese; that the captain having, for 
some cause or other, struck one of the former, was immediately 
stabbed by him; that the other Manilla men took part with the 
murderer, and the Javanese remaining inactive, killed Mr. Crozier 
also, and carried the vessel, as has been stated, into Sooloo. ‘The 
Sultan of the place had been requested by the Governor of Mauilla 
to give her up, but, down to the departure of the brig Merius, on the 
Ast of January, had declined complying with the requisition. The 
Governor of Manilla expressed an intention of continuing to use 
every means in his power, short of force, for the recovery of the 
vessel. 

‘ Junks.—Within these few days two junks have arrived from 
Canton, being the first of the season. We are not aware that there 
is any thing new or peculiar in the nature of their cargoes, but 
those who feel any curiosity on that head will find detailed lists of 
them in the “ Commercial Register.” One of these junks has 
brought 450 passengers; the other has not been reported as bring- 
ing any. 

‘ Pirates.—In our last we mentioned that a native vessel had been 
taken a few days before, and the crew, with the exception of two, 
put to death by pirates. It now appears that no less than five 
persons have escaped, and arrived here. These men are Chinese 
from Siam, and state, that they and their companions belonged to a 
small tope, the crew of which consisted in all of twelve men. The 
tope was on her return from a voyage to Saigun, and bound for 
this port; but, off Pahang, met with stormy weather, and, being 
disabled, drifted near to Ramping, a small place a little on this side 
of Pahang. Having anchored there, she was shortly after boarded 
by a sampang, the people of which advised the crew to apply for 
assistance to some Chinese, who, they told them, were living at 
Ramping. On the faith of this, the chinchu and four others of the 
crew went on shore in the sampang. Soon afterwards the Malays 
returned to the tope, telling those who still remained on board that 
the chinchu and his companions had been put to death, and as the 
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remaining hands were insufficient for the preservation of the tope 
and her cargo, it was advisable that they should abandon her. The 
crew, having the fear of the cris before their eyes, seem to have 
been of the same opinion ; and on condition that their lives should 
be spared, they allowed themselves to be taken out of the tope and 
landed, with the exception of two old men, who were allowed by the 
pirates to remain on board. The tope was then hauled into the 
river. 

‘ The men whose evidence has furnished us with these particulars 
soon contrived to make their escape, and, after a march of nine 
days, arrived near Johar, having subsisted on shell-fish and the 
nipa fruit, crossing the streams which they met with upon rafts, 
constructed with materials procured by means of a parung, of which 
they had possessed themselves. In the neighbourhood of Johar 
they fortunately met with a Chinese from Singapore, who brought 
them on here, where their statement has been partly corroborated 
by a chinchu, who recognizes them as having formed part of the 
crew of a tope, belonging to his owners. 


‘ We are happy to learn that the resident has transmitted a com- 
munication on this subject to the bundharu of Pahang, within whose 
territory Ramping is situated, and we shall be glad if the result 
shall hereafter enable us to say, that the people who have perpetrated 
these murders have been punished, and that the bundharu has used 
his endeavours to procure the recovery of the tope and her cargo. 
The monsoon being unfavourable for going by sea to Pahang, and 
the men who have escaped being unwilling to trust themselves a 
second time in the hands of the Philistines, the reference to Pahang 
has, we understand, been forwarded by the way of Malacca, whither 
a number of people from Pahang annually resort at the present 
season. 


‘Our readers will find in a subsequent column a very good letter, 
containing the opinions of the writer on the best mode of suppres- 
sing piracy. It contains many valuable hints and suggestions, some 
of which, we have no doubt, will, one of these days, be adopted. 


‘ We are happy to find the writer is of opinion that the Malay 
chiefs will readily co-operate in any measures that may be adopted 
by Government to secure the result he contemplates; for we had 
feared, from the habits of these people, that they would never be- 
come very zealous coadjutors in the suppression of acts which, 
however shocking to humanity, men in that state of civilization are 
not likely to view with much abhorrence. Among semi-savages 
like these, the mere destruction of human life is a venial affair, and 
the prospect of any steady co-operation from them, in the suppression 
of violence and rapine, we had considered about as probable as the 
equipment of a squadron by the philanthropists of Tunis or Algiers 
to aid in the suppression of the slave-trade.’ 
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‘ Singapore, Feb. 15, 1827.—Wednesday the 7th instant, the 
anniversary of the formation of the Singapore Yacht Club was fixed 
on by the members as a proper day for a survey of the four and a half 
fathom bank, which had, we suppose erroneously, been reported 
dangerous, as the Singapore Yacht Club sounded all over it, and 
had no less water than four and a half fathoms, and found Ross's 
soundings generally quite correct. It would be well if captains of 
’ ships would communicate to us any difference they might detect in 
the soundings hereabouts, provided they were sure their leadsman 
did his duty correctly. We feel assured the zeal of the S. Y.C. 
would prove the truth or otherwise of such notices.* 

“We learn from the Calcutta “John Bull,” that “it is surmised 
that Singapore is a bubble near exploding ;” but as no grounds are 
advanced for this gratuitous prediction, we may suppose that the 
wag with whom it originated was as ill-provided with a reason as 
the author of that immortal triplet, 

*‘T do not like thee, Doctor Fell: 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But I don’t like thee, Doctor Fell.” 
Men's predictions are often an index to their wishes. Fortunately, 
however, the prosperity of Singapore is fixed on too firm a founda- 
tion to be shaken by an artillery of surmises. Those who “ lift up 
their voices and prophesy against this place,’ may therefore depend 
upon it that they labour in a vain vocation, unless they can at the 
same time render a reason for the faith that is in them, by showing 
that the causes which have produced the past prosperity of the 
settlement either have ceased to operate, or soon will do so. Till 
this is done, their predictions are gratuitous and childish. 

‘ Population.—Within the last fortnight no less than two murders 
have been committed, one, of a man, by a Chinese, and the other, 
of a young woman, by a Malay. ‘The latter was attended with 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity, and, we regret to say, that the 
savage who perpetrated it has not been taken, thqugh a reward has 
been offered for his apprehension. These, and we understand a 
large proportion of the murders committed at Singapore, have origi- 
nated in jealousy or revenge, of which women have been the source 
and sometimes the victims. There is, in fact, too great a disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes in the settlement, the males being much 
more numerous than the females. By the returns of the population 
for the past year, it appears, that exclusive of the military, the 
male population of Singapore is 10,307, and the female only 3,443. 
The disproportion is very great, and must sometimes excite a rivalry 
for the smiles of the fair causes of dissension, very inimical to the 
peace and good order of the community. 





* This is a mode of employing the services of the Yacht Club of 
Singapore, worthy of imitation by the Yacht Clubs of England.—Ep. 
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* Shipping.—The Spanish ship Constantia, from Cadiz, bound to 
Manilla, put in here a few days ago, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to effect a passage up the China sea against the monsoon. This 
vessel has on board Don Joaquim Crame, Lieut.-Governor of the 
Phillippines, with his suite, and several other passengers. We un- 
derstand that it is the intention of her commander to pass the 
remainder of the monsoon at this port, and wait for a fair wind to 
complete his voyage. ‘The Brazilian ship Don Pedro has also, we 
believe, abandoned the intention of proceeding further on her voyage 
in the present adverse state of the winds, although two of the 
Honourable Company's ships and several country ships have gone 
on to China since her arrival here. 


‘ A Bugis prahu from the island of Bali, with a cargo for this port, 
was driven on the rocks, a few days ago, near New Harbour. A 
great part of the cargo, consisting of rice, was totally destroyed, 
and the vessel was abandoned by the crew, who made no effort to 
get her off. The prahu has been sold to a Chinese for 50 dollars, 
and the commander and crew have fitted out the small boat which 
belonged to the prahu, for their voyage back to their own country. 
The prahu has been got off and floated into the harbour by the 
Chinese, who will no doubt make a handsome profit by his pur- 
chase.’ 


Tortoise Shell.—The following is a letter addressed, under the 
signature of ‘ Marcus,’ to the Editor of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ 
on the cruel method of obtaining this article : 

‘ Srr,—In a paper like yours, which has so many reflecting and 
well-informed readers, it must be an attempt attended with some 
danger to insert any thing which might appear to evince in you 
any disposition to hold their judgment at a cheap rate. I hope, 
however, that it may not appear singular that I should venture to 
give you the following account—which must call loudly upon the 
credulity of your readers—of the manner in which the tortoise-shell 
is taken from thé back of the animal which furnishes this valuable 
article of traffic, and which I report from the authority of respect- 
able persons, by whom it is firmly credited. This highly-prized 
aquatic production, then, when caught by the Eastern islanders, is 
suspended over a fire, kindled immediately after its capture, until 
such time as the effect of the heat loosens the shell to such a degree 
that it can be removed with the greatest ease. The animal, now 
stripped and defenceless, is set at liberty, to re-enter its native 
element. If caught in the ensuing season, or at any subsequent 
period, it is asserted that the unhappy animal is subjected to a 
second ordeal of fire, rewarding its capturers this time, however, 
with a very thin shell. This, if true, shows more policy and skill 
than tenderness in the method thus adopted by the islanders ; it is 
a questionless proof, too, of tenacity of life in the animal, and must 
further be aceounted a very singular fact in natural history.’ 
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‘ Monument To Sir T. S. Rarries.—At a meeting of the friends 
of the late Sir T. 5. Raffles, convened at Singapore, January 30, 
1827, for the purpose of considering the best means of perpetuating 
the remembrance of the eminent services rendered to this settlement, 
and to the commercial world generally, by this distinguished indi- 
vidual, the following Resolutions were proposed and adopted : 


‘Resolved, Ist, That a Monument be erected to his memory on some 
conspicuous and suitable spot within the precincts of Singapore. 

‘2d, That a Committee be appointed to procure subscriptions by every 
means in their power, both in Singapore and elsewhere; to determine 
on the most eligible situation for the proposed Monument ; and to super- 
intend every thing connected with the object in view. 

‘3d, That the Committee consist of the following persons, selected 
from gentlemen in the Honourable East India Company’s Service at 
Singapore, and from the commercial part of the community, by priority 
of residence, viz : 

* The Hon. J. Prince, Esq.; Edward Presgrave, Esq.; 8. G. Bonham, 
Esq.; Rev. R. Burn; Lieut. P. Jackson; Wm. Montgomerie, M. D.; 
Charles Scott, Esq.; J. A. Maxwell, Esq.; A. Guthrie, Esq. ; G. Mac- 
Kenzie, Esq.; A. L. Johnston, Esq. ; Charles Thomas, Esq. 

‘4th, That any three of these gentlemen be considered a quorum, and 
authorised to transact any business that may arise, after due notice has 
been given to each member of the Committee. : 

‘5th, That a suitable inscription, in English, Latin, Chinese, and 
Malayan, be prepared for the Monument. 

‘6th, That Mr. G. D. Coleman be appointed Architect to superintend 
the building ; and that a plan and estimate of the same be prepared by 
that gentleman, to be laid before the Committee as soon as the probable 
amount of the subscriptions can be ascertained. 

‘7th, That Messrs. A. L. Johnston and Co., Singapore, be requested 
to act as Treasurers, and to receive all contributions. 

‘Sth, That the several Houses of Agency in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
China, and Prince of ‘Wales’s Island, be requested to receive subscrip- 
tions for the proposed Monument, and transmit the same at their earliest 
convenience to the Treasurers, Messrs. A. L. Johnston and Co. 


‘ A long list of subscriptions was obtained at the meeting, amount- 
ing to about 1,500 Spanish dollars.’ 


The following letter from Singapore relates tothe same subject, 
and contains a tabular view of the progress of the settlement, which 
is both valuable and curious :’ 

* Singapore, 24th Feb, 1827. 

‘Ever since the account of Sir Stamford Raflles’s death arrived 
here, it has been the wish of the greater portion of the inhabitants 
to do something by which they may testify their respect for his me- 
mory ; and accordingly a meeting was called, when it was resolved 
to erect a monument on some conspicuous part of this island. It is 
feared, however, that the European population is too small to carry 
the work through without some aid from the friends of Sir Stamford 
in other quarters : and with this view the Committee have requested 
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me to write to England, with a view to the opening a subscription 
there for this purpose. There has already been collected here 2000 
dollars, and I think that some of the chief Chinese merchants may be 
induced to add to it, which, with what may be collected in Penang 
and Bengal, will go a good way towards carrying the matter 
through. It is, of course, desirable to make something handsome 
of this. I send you by this a copy of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ of 
Feb. 15, in which the Resolutions of the Meeting here are contained. 
Every one here are more or less indebted to the late Sir Stamford 
Rafiles, either for personal favours or for the good he has done to the 
settlement, as there is no doubt but that he has brought it to its 
present importance chiefly by his fostering care. 


‘A census of the population has lately been taken, and also a 
report made of the exports and imports for the last year. 


‘This report has not yet been printed in the ‘ Commercial Re- 
gister ;’ and, as the ‘Chronicle’ will not be out in time to send it 
you in this, I forward it at once in the following written statement : 


* Census of the Inhabitants of Singapore, taken \st January 1827. 
Males, Females. Total. 
Europeans. ....ccscccccees 18 
Armenians } 3 
Native Christians.......... ‘ 60 
ALOR i cic ce cc cccsenes 18 0 
Chinese Ube te eaesaweeednes 5,747 


576 
Javanese 93 
Natives of Bengal § 53 
Ditto of Coromandel : 
Caffres 
PE. c cxserckanensian 





10,307 3,443 
Troops and followers ‘ 122. 6,110 
Convicts 4 252 
3,569 14,616 


Total amount of Imports during the year 1826. Dollars, 6,863,551 
Do. Do. Do. 1825. 6,289,396 





Increase 574,185 


Total amount of ca during — 6,422,845 

Do. 1825... cccccccccves 5,837,370 

Increase 585,475’ 

Ore or Antimony. 
The following observations, preceding a letter on the same sub- 
ject, are given by the Editor of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle :’ 

‘We have re-published to-day from the “ Calcutta Government 
Gazette,’’ a letter on the subject of Ore of Antimony. The writer, 
under the signature of “ Anold Miner,” states that the ore is found 
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in almost every mine district in the world, and that it is so extremely 
abundant in proportion to the demand for it, that he has seen a mine 
at Padstow, in Cornwall, only worked about six months in three 
years, so as to keep up the price by limiting the supply, but that 
most of the mines in England have been abandoned from the price 
being solow. The writer tells us that he speaks from experience, 
and we are unwilling to doubt it: we may however be permitted to 
ask how this extreme abundance of the ore in England is to be re- 
conciled with a considerable importation of antimony from abroad, 
under all the disadvantages of an import duty of 20/. a ton ? 


‘We take the following passage from a book published in London, 
by a Mr. Bingley, in1821.—* The only mine of antimony in Britain 
of any importance, is at Glendinning, in Dumfries-shire. It was 
discovered in 1760, in searching for lead ore, but was not regularly 
worked till 1763. In the first five years, about a hundred tons 
weight of antimony were obtained from it. This, at 81/. per ton, 
produced the sum of 8,400/. The undertaking was afterwards re- 
linquished ; but as the price of antimony is now at least thrice what 
it then was, it is supposed that this work, if resumed, might prove 
an advantageous speculation. The vein of ore is only from eight 
inches to a foot and a half in thickness.” ’ 


The following is the letter on the Ore of Antimony, addressed to 
the Editor of the ‘ Government Gazette, at Calcutta: 


‘ Sir,—I am induced to trouble you with a few remarks on a para- 
graph which has lately appeared in the “ Singapore Chronicle,” rela- 
tive to the Ore of Antimony ; for the observations evince a very 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, and are calculated to deceive the 
good folks of that promising settlement. 


‘ I shall presume, that your readers are acquainted with the obser- 
vations I allude to, in which the informant of the “Chronicle” betrays 
a total ignorance of the terms used by the miners of England, for 
he speaks of veins leading to more solid masses, called loads ; now 
the fact is, that veins and lodes, (not loads, as he spells it,) are 
synonymous, and the latter is merely a technical term, and whether 
the vein be one inch or two, or three feet wide, it is still but a vein 
or lode, and where it divides into ramifications, it is said to branch 
off, and where the ore is abundantly deposited, it is said to form 
bunches, which is very frequently the case where the branches of a 
lode re-unite. “ Pickers,” also, are described by the “ Chronicle’s”’ 
informant, ‘‘ as short handled choppers, used in all mines, for cleaning, 
by cutting off the outer coat of sand and waste from the ore.’ Now, 
the fact is, that no tool called a “ picker” is used in the English 
mines, and the use of the pick (which may probably be meant) 
is entirely confined to under-ground operations, being a small pick- 
axe, with its head long and sharply pointed on one side, and the 
other short and ilat, for breaking stones. ‘The cleaning of ores, 
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technically called dressing, is effected by totally different tools, and in 
a variety of ways, according to its nature and quality ; when brought 
to the surface, in large masses, it is first broken by round-headed 
sledge hammers, then pounded down with flat hammers, on large 
cast-iron plates ; then divided by sifting through different sized 
sieves, for subsequent dressing, and frequently, where the matrix is 
separated in the first pounding, such pieces as have not any ore 
adhering to them, are picked out by children, on a table; where 
the ore is tolerably free from the gangue, it is merely reduced by 
pounding to the size of small peas, but when it is intimately blended 
with its matrix, it is more finely pounded, and washed by a stream 
of water in long troughs, or in sieves in deep pits filled with water, 
and in a variety of ways, according to circumstances. The ores of 
copper, tin, lead, silver, antimony, cobalt and bismuth, are sub- 
jected to the same processes, with but slight variations in cleaning 
or separating them from their matrix, which is technically called 
the deads or attle. 

‘ The sulphuret of antimony occurs in primitive, transition, and 
secondary rocks, but never in “ sand,” to which the experienced 
gentleman refers; nor can the ochreous matter, which I have 
seen adhering to the ore alluded to, as brought from Borneo to 
Singapore, be denominated “ waste,” for it is a carbo-oxyd of anti- 
mony, capable of reduction,and known to mineralogists as antimopial 
ochre. So much for the mining knowledge of the “ Chronicle's” 
informant. 

* Now to the more important point of the commercial value of the 
ore of antimony, which is a matter of some consideration, when it is 
proposed to load ships with it. It is found in almost every known 
mine district in the world, being abundant in England, Scotland, 
France, Saxony, Hungary, ‘Tuscany, Siberia, and Chili, without 
mentioning its habitat to the eastward of us, not only in the Archi- 
pelago, but on the Continent. 

* When I say abundant, I mean in regard to the demand, which is 
so limited, that I saw a mine near Padstow, in Cornwall, only 
worked about six months in every three years, so as to keep up the 
price by limiting the supply, but most of the other mines in England 
have been abandoned from the price being so low: the crude ore is 
not saleable at any price to the consumers at home, but is made 
merchantable by partial reduction in close crucibles ; I mean to the 
state of a pure proto-sulphuret of antimony, not a reduction to the 
regulus, which the consumers usually effect themselves. 

‘ ] will now recapitulate, to the best of my information, the uses 
to which antimony is applied, that your readers may be enabled to 
judge how far it would be prudent to export it from Singapore, in 
any quantity. 

‘ In printing-types, the regulus of antimony forms about one-fifth 
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part, in the best pewter one-sixth, in hard pewter one-twelfth, in 
queen’s metal one-twelfth, in britannia metal, or tutania, one-fifteenth, 
in one kind of white metal one quarter, and in another kind one- 
sixtieth. 

‘In tinning, it is used with tin, in the proportion of a fiftieth, but 
in soft solder and speculum metal its use has been discontinued. In 
medicine the use of the oxyd of antimony has been long known, but 
it is not, I believe, so general as formerly. As a pigment, for co- 
louring the cy. brows, &c. its use has been confined to Asiatics ; 
but it may not be so generally known that the beautiful orange-dye 
of the calico printers is obtained from antimony. These, however, 
are all the uses to which it has yet been applied, excepting some 
unsuccessful attempts that were made to improve the quality of 
certain descriptions of iron, by fusing it with a portion of antimony. 
Supposing, then, that about two hundred piculs sold at 18/. per ton, 
in bond,* it could not have paid the importer more than 3/. per ton, 
and from what I have already stated, in regard to the general pre- 
valence of the ore, and its limited use, it must be obvious that a 
considerable importation would be unsaleable at home, unless at a 
very reduced price. 

‘Should you think proper to give these remarks a place in your 
paper, they may probably serve to moderate the views of our Sin- 
gapore friends : at all events they are founded on experience.’ 


Suppression OF Piracy 1n THE EAsteRN Seas. 


This subject has been deemed of such importance to the safety of 
commerce in the Eastern seas, that several successive articles have 
appeared in it, both from the pen of the Editor and from correspond- 
ents of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle ;’ to each of which we give a place. 
The following is the first article from the paper of Dec. 21, 1826: 

‘ No concerted measures have as yet been adopted with the Nether- 
lands Government in this country (India) for enforcing the fifth 
clause of the treaty of 1824, by which the contracting parties 
engage to concur effectually in suppressing piracy in those seas. As 
the consolidation of our incorporated settlements to the eastward is 
taking effect at the same time with important changes in the Dutch 
colonial policy, we hope a subject which affects so materially the 
interests of commerce (those bearing on humanity being for the 
present laid aside) will not escape attention. 

‘Whatever objections may have been justly urged to the general 
system of Dutch policy, as exhibited in the government of their 
Indian possessions, it is not to be denied that its effects in checking 
and suppressing the piratical disposition of the Native states have 
been great and beneficial. Through their numerous stations in 





* “If the ore of antimony be used for home consumption, it is liable 
to a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, they have been able to 
exercise an influence (more powerful than the direct control of force 
will ever be on such a cause) over the Native Powers situated in 
those widely-scattered countries, and by pecuniary disbursements 
and pensions, liberaliy and largely bestowed on the more powerful 
chiefs, they have gained their neutrality, if not their co-operation, in 
measures for checking the piratical disposition of their vassals and 
subjects. ‘These advantages, it is true, have rather followed than 
guided their policy, and had it been intended to allow other nations 
to participate in them, we should have had no cause to repine at the 
extension of Dutch dominion. The system of exclusion is one, how- 
ever, that must be now to a great degree, if not altogether aban- 
doned ; and along with the policy which chiefly dictated their occu- 
pation, will probably follow the abandonment of many of the Dutch 
posts in the neighbouring islands. The island of Biliton has been 
already relinquished, and the same is likely to take place with regard 
to many, if not all the stations on Borneo, that Land of Promise, 
held out to our expectations in the 3d article of the dead letter 
treaty, but from which we still continue to be as effectually excluded 
by the operation of Dutch fiscal regulations and restrictions, as if 
the doom of the venerable Israelite was suspended over our admis- 
sion, Not even the soles of our feet can we place upon it, with 
their concurrence, for any legitimate purpose. 


‘In 1824, it will be recollected that an embassy reached this port 
from the King of Borneo Proper, and a perfect understanding having 
been established of the free and unrestricted footing on which we 
wished to open a commerce with all the world, an improving trade has 
been since pursued with that part of Borneo; andthe persons engaged 
in it (some of them of great interest in their country) seem perfectly 
alive to the necessity of maintaining peace and tranquillity, in order 
to improve the advantages of the intercourse. A similar feeling 
will, we feel assured, be established as soon as the other states on 
that vast island have been thrown open, as they ought, and no doubt 
will be, to the same influence ; and we hope this will more than 
counterbalance the reduction of the Dutch military establishments. 
A certain force will, however, notwithstanding, be always necessary ; 
and its nature and distribution, in order to be most efficient, is 
deserving of serious attention. 


“It seems evident to us that steam-boats ought to enter largely into 
the composition of such a force. Their speed, their light draught 
of water, and their perfect efficiency against the wind, or without 
any wind at all, are qualities which fit them particularly for the ser- 
vice on which they are to be employed ; and for the navigation of 
these seas generally, and we think from the experiments which have 
been already made by the Dutch Government on the coast of Java, 
that this description of force is likely to be as economical as it is 
efficient. As it is not contemplated that they should be employed 
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in operations requiring the use of heavy ordnance, we would not 
recommend for the largest steam-boat more than two long brass 
guns. A greater number would impede her sailing, and require 
such a number of a particular description of men, as it would not 
always be easy to supply ; and we think, besides, that their room could 
be more advantageously occupied by soldiers with musketry. To 
these we might not disdain to add the means of annoyance ascribed to 
some of the American steam-boats, (with what truth we know not,) 
we mean, machinery for projecting boiling hot water, a most suit- 
able application to the naked body of an infuriated Malay, and, per- 
haps, more calculated than any other to impress him with a degree of 
salutary terror. The very exhibition of such a power would do good. 


‘ The line of co-operation is fortunately well defined, on which, with 
reference to the course of the national commerce, the assistance of 
the English can be required, and it may be stated, in general terms, 
to extend from the Straits of Sunda to Penang, embracing the 
south coast of Sumatra and the western coast of Borneo. This line, 
for the objects in view, may be divided, we think, with advantage at 
the south-eastern point of Lingin, leaving the portion betwixt that 
point and the entrance of the Straits of Sunda to the Dutch, and 
from the same point to Penang to be undertaken by the English, 
including the aid which will naturally be afforded by the Dutch sta- 
tion at Khio. 

‘In the proportion thus allotted to English surveillance, that part 
which lays between Singapore and Penang may be left to the 
cruizers of his Majesty and of the Company passing in the common 
course of service up and down the Straits of Malacca, and to the 

‘ steam-boat attached to the establishment for the use and convenience 
of the higher members of the Government. Lingin and its islands 
have been long known as the favourite haunt of pirates. They lurk 
among innumerable islets and channels which surround its coast, 
and are always ready to emerge from their insidious conceal- 
ment when they perceive an opportunity of acting with advantage. 
The mere movements of steam-boats among those channels would, 
we are confident, have the effect of dislodging those banditti without 
firing a shot. 

‘Pulo Radong,* well known as the central point of the chain of 
islands scattered over the sheet of water stretching to the north-west 
of Lingin, appears to us well calculated for the rendezvous or sta- 
tion from which our operations might have been directed ; and, 
perhaps, the establishment of a small military post there for the 
purpose of protecting the supplies necessary for the service might 





* * The meritorious Horsburgh assigns in his Directory a wrong 
latitude to this island, which he states to be 1 deg. 21 min. S. ~ It may, 
perhaps, be in 0 deg. 2] min. N., but certainly it is not in south Jatitude, 
as the little Domino is very nearly on the equator. 
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be advisable. On the supposition that three steam-boat cruizers 
should be employed, one would stretch from Pulo Radong to the 
south-eastern point of Lingin; another would proceed along the 
north-western and western shore of Lingin to Puly Varella, sweep- 
ing occasionally the mouths of the Jambie and other rivers on the 
southern coast of Sumatra; and the third cruizer, passing through 
into the Straits of Dryon, might enter those of Singapore, and return 
to her station by any of the common courses. ‘These we merely 
venture to state as the line of cruizing suggesting itself as most 
effectual in clearing the Straits in our immediate neighbourhood. 
What refers to the coast of Borneo must form the object of particu- 
lar arrangements to be made when circumstances should call for 
them, and inferring, perhaps, the employment of not less than two 
of the cruizers to be detached from Pule Radong at stated times, 
on a plan concerted with the Dutch commanders or authorities, 


‘ The expense attending these operations will, no doubt, be very 
considerable, but we do not see how the object in view can be so 
effectually and more economically obtained. As soon as the Straits 
should be cleared of the contemptible marauders of the Orang-laut 
genus, we would recommend as a most salutary measure that all 
trading prows should be disarmed, excepting in so far as may be 
necessary for their defence against petty robbery. These prows, 
when strongly armed, are in general so for the purpose of pursuing 
piratical depredations when an opportunity offers ; and having, in 
their character of trading prows, the means of ascertaining the 
strength and circumstances of vessels quitting our ports, they are 
enabled to concert with each other the measures best caleulated to 
intercept them. No prow should in any case be allowed to carry 
(what we so frequently see them have) heavy guns mounted on 
strong bulwarks on the fore part of the boat. These are evidently 
for offensive and not defensive warfare, and we think that one or at 
the utmost two guns of small calibre, mounted on the tafrail, is all that 
can be necessary for the latter purpose, under the system which we 
have taken the liberty of recommending for the establishment of 
steam-boat cruizers.’ 


The following is the letter also adverted to in a previous page, 
on the subject of piracy in the Eastern seas, addressed to the Editor 
of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle:' 

‘ Srr—With reference to that article of the treaty between Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, which provides for the extirpation of 
piracy, by the combined efforts of both powers, and Singapore be- 
ing now established on a permanent footing, I take the liberty of 
submitting the following ideas on that subject. 

‘ These ideas have been before submitted to the local authorities ; 
but while Singapore was annexed to Fort Marlborough, it was consi- 
dered expedient to defer these matters until the occupation of Sin- 
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gapore should be confirmed : the same considerations existed while 
the settlement was under the Supreme Government, and when I con- 
versed with Mr, Crawfurd on the subject, that gentleman seemed to 
incline to the employment of steam vessels solely. 


‘ At the present day, from the more enlarged intercourse of the 
Natives with Europeans, piracy is on the decrease, and is carried on 
in comparatively small craft to what were formerly used, or are at 
present, to the eastward. The prahus generally made use of vary 
in length from fifty to sixty feet, in breadth from eleven to thirteen, 
and draw from five to seven feet water. They are of the description 
called lanchang, and carry from twenty-five to thirty men. Taking 
advantage of their easy draft, they conceal themselves along the shoal 
shores of these parts, among the creeks found every where in the 
mangrove jungle, and thence issue forth upon some passing defence- 
less prahu. It is seldom they cruize far from shore. European 
vessels have scarce a chance of meeting pirates, and if they do, 
it is difficult to distinguish their craft from Malay trading prahus. 


* But, admitting that a European vessel of war does meet prahus 
engaged in piratical pursuits, their situation prevents the vessel 
from acting, and it becomes necessary to employ the crew in boat 
service, peculiarly hazardous ; as the prahu, anchored in smooth 
water, armed with heavy ordnance, and her crew protected by their 
ampelan or mantlet, would be enabled to do considerable execution 
upon the assailants. 

‘I have before mentioned that Mr. Crawfurd considered steam- 
boats best adapted for this service, and the opinion has been advo- 
cated in the public prints. If a steam boat-had a fair view of a 
pirate prahu, there is no doubt she would overtake her ; but how is 
she to perceive her, concealed, as I have stated, among the man- 
groves? 

‘I have therefore always considered that boats of a superior con- 
struction to the lanchang, of easier draft, and greater speed, rigged 
in such manner as to entice the pirate prahus from their lurkin 
places, would be most effectual. Something similar to this saneieeh 
eligible to Captain Campbell, of H. M. 8. Cyrene, who lately disguised 
two of his beats to resemble trading p:ahus. 

‘ A boat between fifty and sixty feet long, built for pulling or sail- 
ing, would cost, probably, between four and five hundred dollars. 
Her crew, say twenty-five men, might be paid and fed for about one 
hundred and sixty dollars per mensem. 

‘Four boats of this description, armed with two, twelve, or 
eighteen, pound carronades, and having a small party of Golundauz, 
appear quite sufficient to clear the Straits. One should Jeave Prince 
cf Wales's Island weekly, and another Singapore. They should 
strictly examine every creek between these places, and detain all 
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suspicious prahus. Thus a constant surveillance would be exercised, 
which would effectually clear our side of the Straits. 


* Part of the expenses might be defrayed by employing the boats as 
packets, and government would have the advantage of a weekly 
communication with the presidencies. 


‘ Should steam be preferred, an engine of five-horse power would 
be sufficient ; but the expense of fitting out and keeping up steam 
boats of the size would be very considerable: the funnel would im- 
mediately indicate what they were ; and instead of pirates being de- 
ceived and enticed out from such lurking places as might escape 
examination, they would conceal themselves more strictly. 


‘ But it is probable that preventive measures would be more effi- 
cacious, and the following appear most likely to ensure the desired 
result :’ 

‘1st. The principal pirate stations are Pod? Pama, Scanna, and 
Timiang, under the Native chief of Rhio, and Moro Trong Sughi 
Gallang and Pakakas, under the Tomonggong: a concerted expe- 
dition between the British and Dutch might proceed to these and 
other piratical places, and insist that the prahus and ordnance should 
be given up at a fair valuation, as depriving the owners of them 
without a fair equivalent would, according to the ideas of the 
Orang Laut, ensure the assistance of heaven in future piratical 
expeditions. 

‘ 2d. All trading prahus should be required to procure a pass from 
the local authorities at the port to which they belong; in this should 
be specified the number of the crew and arms, with a detailed de- 
scription of the latter. Should any prahu be found ina port, ‘or by 
a cruizer, to have more or less arms or men than specified in the 
pass, she should be detained for examination. 

‘3d. The Malay chiefs have no longer any interest in encouraging 
piracy, or in enabling pirates to escape detection. And I have no 
hesitationin asserting, that the chiefs of Patani Kalantang, Tringanu, 
and Lingin, the Irang Di Per Tuan Muda, at Rhio, the Bandahara, 
at Pahang, and our own chiefs, would, if required by the European 
powers, concur in the above measures. I cannot speak so positively 
of the chiefs along the Sumatran shore, but have no doubt Mr. 
Anderson, of the civil service, would entertain an opinion of their 
being equally well inclined. The whole might be required to carry 
the second measure into effect upon all the ports subject to their 
authority. 

‘ As the ideas of a person who has turned his attention to the sub- 
ject for many years, (even if inaccurate, by an exposition of their 
fallacy,) may afford some assistance towards forming a plan for the 
extirpation of piracy, and consequently for the security and increase 
of Native trade, I flatter myself you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken,’ 
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The consideration of the Suppression of Piracy in the East had 
drawn forth another Letter, addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Singapore 
Chronicle,’ which is as follows : 

‘The anonymous letter on piracy which appeared in your last 
Paper, though pretty perfect, may yet perhaps admit of the further 
agitation of the scheme there proposed, in the following remarks. 

‘ In the fifth paper published, or the “ Singapore Chronicle”’ for 
15th April 1824, the leading article is an essay on this very subject, 
in which a correct account of the state of Malayan piracy appears, 
together with some suggestions for its suppression. 

‘ The numerous instances recorded in the “Chronicle,” since Singa- 
pore has been established, of the annoyance given to, and plunder 
of Native traders, sufficiently show the necessity of some protection 
from Government. Measures being now in progress for the attain- 
ment of this most humane and desirable object, I trust you will 
kindly insert this letter, which may perhaps in some degree assist. 

‘ With reference to the boats used by the pirates, I am of opinion 
that the description of them in the essay in No. 5, is more correct 
than that in your last paper. I, concur in the adoption of preventive 
rather than coercive measures, and would suggest the following plan : 

‘1st. That one or two armed steam-boats, such as the Comet 
and Firefly of Calcutta, be kept up, having a complement of men 
sufficient merely for their management ; with one good boat, capable 
of carrying a 12-pounder carronade, and twenty men attached. 
They should be able to carry six guns 12-pounders, and be con- 
structed like the river-built steam-boats at home, drawing about four 
feet water when ready for sea. 

‘2d. That a European should be attached, who could speak 
Malayan, and write and read English. 

‘ 3d. That the Dutch Resident at Rhio should be consulted on the 
subject, and the Dutch armed vessels, with his permission, be sent 
in company with the English fleet, from Rhio round to every Native 
chief of any consequence, between Lingin and Peuang, visiting both 
sides of the Straits of Malacca, to induce them to co-operate, or 
use such argument with them, as would ensure their compliance. 

‘I cannot agree with the writer of the anonymous letter in your 
last, when he says that the Malay chiefs have no longer any interest 
in encouraging piracy. I look upon the essay in No. 5, as much 
more correct on this head; it is indeed a notorious fact, that they 
are the main props, and should they withdraw their protection and 
assistance, piracy would cease to exist. 

‘ Who are the chiefs of the pirates ? who gives them the means 
of carrying on their depredations ? and where do they find a market 
for their booty, and an asylum? ‘The interest the Malay chiefs 
have in the business, must account for what would be otherwise an 
extraordinary proceeding of the commanders of pirate boats. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. 2C 
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‘ It is well known that Lingin alone sends forth twenty boats at 
least yearly, towards the end of the 8. W. monsoon, to the Straits 
of Malacca, which invariably return on the setting in of the northerly 
monsoon, with prize property enough to subsist these barbarians, in 
all the luxury of intemperate indulgence, the remainder of the year. 

‘Of the ports on the west side of the Straits of Malacca, Mr. Ander- 
son, referred to by your correspondent, states, that Siak and Reccan 
are of bad character: aye, that they are! and he might have added 
fifty more. Campar is perhaps the only one of real saf ty to the 
Native merchant, and this may also be added to the list of bad ones, 
on the demise of the present chief. I must allow that your corre- 
spondent has selected those Native chiefs most likely to come into 
the adoption of restrictive measures, in his list, following his assertion 
of the Malay chiefs having no longer any interest in these vile 
practices. 

‘Should the adoption of steam, to extirpation, be impassible, I 
would recommend three or four Malay pirate boats, fitted precisely 
in their own way, but better armed and manned, as the be+t expe- 
dient, and to proceed in the way before detailed ; but neither his 
boats nor these could act as packets : if they did their duty, and made 
vigilant search in al/ the ports between Penang and Singapore, a 
month would be a quick passage. Steam, however, might do this 
double duty. The movements of the steam-boats would be so quick, 
and Penang, Malacca and Singapore form so happy a division, that 
it would not be necessary to have troops always on board; they 
might be embarked in such numbers at any of these places as the 
emergency called for. 

‘The first preventive measure recommended by your anonymous 
correspondent would be attended with no small expense ; making a 
rough guess, with no pretensions to truth, but falling far short of 
it, I might say that the Honourable Company, by giving a fair equi- 
valent, tor excess of arms, ordnance, and pirate prahus, taking no 
account of their more destructive and very valuable small arms, 
would add to their stock, in brass guns, at Lilah, Rantaka, Mariam, 
&c. &e. 1000, and boats 100: taking the former at 1 picul each, at 
50 Spanish dollars per picul, and the boats at Spanish doilars 200 
each, it would take the large sum of 70,000 Spanish dollars, with 
the satisfactory feeling of having deprived these barbarians of part 

only of their means of offence, and that part of least use to them, 
invariably more noisy than destructive ; and placing the above large 
sum at the disposal of wretches who could hardly be expected to 
make a good use of it.’ 


ImporTATION oF Mivirary Srores, 


A letter dated Malacca, 13th December 1826, and addressed to 
the Editor of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ contains the following 
remarks : 
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‘ Sir—-I have observed with satisfaction the decision of the Go- 
vernment regarding military stores imported into your settlement. 

* The extension of the period within which the exportation of the 
present stock is to be permitted is but fair and reasonable. 

‘ A general opinion seems to be held that the Act 53 Geo. III. 
applies at present to the importation of such stores ; but I believe 
this is not the case, the same having been rescinded by the 4th 
Geo. 1V. cap. 80. entitled an “ Act to consolidate and amend the 
laws with respect to trade from and to places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Company, and to make further provi- 
sion with respect to such trade.” 

‘ The second section of this Act is as follows : “ It shall be law- 
ful for any of his Majesty's subjects, in vessels navigated according 
to law, to carry on trade and traffic in any goods except tea, as well 
directly as circuitously, between all ports and places belonging to 
his Majesty, or to any prince, state, or country, in amity with his 
Majesty, and all ports and places whatsoever situate within the 
limits of the charter of the Company, except the dominions of the 
Emperor of China; and also from port to port and from place to 
place within the same limits, under such rules and restrictions as are 
hereinafter mentioned ; any thing in any act or in any charter of 
the said Company to the contrary notwithstanding.” That the 
legislature conceived the restrictive clauses of the 53d of Geo. III, 
as regards trade, to be rescinded by the other act just quoted, is 
evident from their adding, with other qualifying clauses, one on the 
very subject of military stores. ‘The clause in question is contained 
in the 5th section of the 4th Geo. 1V. cap. 80, and to the following 
effect : “ Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for any person 
to carry any military stores to any place upon the continent of 
Asia, between the river Indus and the town of Malacca on the 
peninsula of Malacca, of Malacca inclusive, or to the said Com- 
pany’s factory of Bencoolen in the island of Sumatra or its depen- 
dencies, save only the said united Company, or such as shall obtain 
their special leave in writing, or a special leave under their authority 
for that purpose.” 

‘ Here, however, nothing is said of islands north of the equator, 
and the only means by which the prohibition can, in a legal point of 
view, be brought to bear on your settlement is, by the Act of Parlia- 
ment (the5th of Geo. 1V., I believe) transferring Singapore, Malacca, 
and the other Dutch settlements ceded by the treaty of 1521 to the 
East India Company, to be held and governed in the same manner 
(subject to the same authorities, restrictions, and provisions) which 
they held Bencoolen and its dependencies, 

‘ Whether a transfer of so general a nature wil) be considered by 
lawyers to embrace all the statutory enactments in force regarding 
Bencoolen, is a question which, thank God, | am not a lawyer 
2C2 
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enough to entertain ; but some of your readers may be better qua- 
lified, and I throw it out for their consideration.’ 


Generat News From Cuina. 

We have extracted a few interesting notices regarding this 
country from the ‘Malacca Observer’ of the 5th of December, 
which will be found below. The accounts of the rebellions in 
Western Tartary are of an alarming nature. 

‘The 69th Number of the ‘Peking Gazette’ has been received, 
and some extracts of imperial edicts from later Numbers, up to the 
eighth day of the 7th moon. 

‘It appears that Sung Tajin, the aged companion of Lord Macart- 
ney, is still in the enjoyment of health sufficient to enable him to 
undertake an imperial commission to the province of Shan-se. His 
situation as President of the Board of Rites, is filled up by another 
person during his absence. 

‘In the island of Formosa there has been an insurrection of the 
inhabitants, or an inroad of the Natives, for the final suppression or 
repelling of which the local officers are rewarded by his Majesty. 

‘ At Ele, the funds prepared by Government for the purchase of 
horses to supply the cavalry, are directed to be lent at interest to 
merchants, for the purpose of raising a sum to keep the banks of 
locks of adjacent rivers in repair. 

‘An Yu She (or censor) has written largely to the Emperor 
against the practice, fast creeping in, of neglecting to store up rice 
in the public granaries for the supply of the people in times of 
scarcity. He speaks of some recent cases, in which all that Govern- 
ment possessed, was totally insufficient to afford the least relief. 

* A naval officer from the coast of Chekeang writes to the Emperor 
to say, that at the season for catching the hwang yu, (said to be the 
sturgeon,) the fishing-boats were very numerous, and he was appre- 
hensive they might have other pursuits than fishing, which induced 
him to watch them narrowly, but he found nothing amiss. 

‘The province of Hoonan furnishes timber for his Majesty's use, 
and-annually a number of trees are floated, or otherwise conveyed, 
to Peking. ‘The raft of this year, on its way to the north, was by 
some accident set on fire, and 670 spars were burnt. The official 
people in charge of the timber are required to pay to Government 
the value of them. 

‘In Keang-nan province it is said, that at the autumnal execution, 
when the death-warrant from Peking arrived, the local officers, or 
their inferiors, decapitated one prisoner instead of another by mis- 
take! ‘The Emperor, in his censure, says that of late years, in 
many of the provinces, similar mistakes have taken place. He 
directs that the superior officers exert themselves more to distinguish 
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the prisoners, and trust less to their inferiors. Also, that more 
troops be drawn out to prevent confusion among the crowd. 

* A person involved in debt, and dismissed from his situation, who 
belonged to a Tartar nobleman, repaired to the house of one of the 
parties concerned, and hanged himself. The Emperor suspected 
some unfair proceeding, or some other cause than the assigned one, 
and ordered a trial to be instituted before one of the chief officers of 
state. It was gone through, but nothing discovered to implicate 
the nobleman. 


‘ A party of street robbers in Peking, who have been brought to 
justice, gave themselves out as custom-house searchers; and having 
committed a robbery near a temple, one of them assumed the cha- 
racter of a priest.’ 

‘ Canton, October 18, 1826.—Extracts from the “ Peking Gazettes” 
have been some days in Canton, containing papers issued by the 
Emperor about 50 days anterior to the date of this. From this it 
appears that a serious rebellion has broken out in Western Tartary. 
The leader, Chang Kih Urh, is represented as a Mohammedan, and 
the head of certain descendants of a former rebel. He has been 
joined by Tartars called in Chinese Poo-loo-tih, and by the white- 
capped Mohammedans about Kashgar. According to Chinese maps, 
in the Company’s library here, the seat of the rebellion lies in lon. 
E. 78. lat. N. 40. and the surrounding territory, which the Peking 
Gazettes represent as desert and thinly inhabited. However, the 
official documents from his Majesty indicate considerable anxiety on 
the subject. He has ordered seventy officers of reputation to appear 
before him, that he may select thirty, to proceed with the greatest 
expedition to the seat of war. From the north-west provinces of 
Shense and Kansuh he has ordered 20,000 men to advance; and 
even from Manchow Tartary, troops are commanded to proceed to 
the westward. He has given absolute power over the army to 
Chang-ling, the commander-in-chief at Ele, (the Ili of D’Anville,) 
who about ten years ago was governor of Canton. Two general 
officers are united with him as a council; but the imperial seal is 
given to him, which authorizes him to act individually and inde- 
pendently, in all matters, whether of life or death, or great or small. 
Kansuh and Shantung provinces are ordered to supply provisions, 
&c., for the army in advance against the Mohammedan rebels. His 
Majesty commands a union of clemency and severity. The arch- 
rebel Houssa, if he will submit, is promised life; whilst to every 
human being opposing the imperial forces, total extermination is 
threatened, and the army instructed to inflict it. ‘Two officers of 
rank in the imperial army have already fallen, and funeral orders 
have been decreed. From the spirited arrangements which have 
been made, and the number of troops brought forward to the scene 
of action, his Majesty anticipates a speedy and glorious result. The 
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people of Canton consider the late disturbances in Formosa as 
trivial, but the Tartar rebellion as a serious national affair.’ 

* Canton, October 24, 1826.—The paper of to-day states that his 
Excellency the Governor of Canton has received an express from 
the board of revenue at Peking, informing him that it is not neces- 
sary to forward to court the sums arising from custom and duties, 
which happened to be in the provincial treasury. The date of this 
dispatch does not appear, nor is any reason assigned for counter- 
manding a former order. Whether it indicates less apprehension 
for the Mohammedan rebellion under Chang Kih Urh, or arises from 
anxiety about the insurrection in Formosa, at the opposite extremity 
of the empire, is not easy to determine. 

‘The deputy-governor of Fuhkeen province, not having given 
satisfaction respecting Formosa, the deputy-governor of Shantung 
is directed to proceed thither immediately, with full powers to put 
in requisition the troops that may be necessary, under certain limi- 
tations as to the rank of officers who shall be under his command.’ 

‘ Canton, October 30, 1826.—His Excellency Governor Le has 
issued two more proclamations, copies of which have been received. 
One is directed against gamblers, inns or houses on shore, and 
boats on the river, which are opened for their reception and en- 
couragement. 

‘From the gaming houses, where time and property are wasted, 
the desperate loser is often driven to robbery and murder to supply 
his wants. His Excellency laments that the police appointed to 
suppress gaming receive bribes to connive at and encourage it. 
He exhorts the infatuated gamester to abandon his infatuated pur- 
suits, and Government will not inquire into the past ; if not, punish- 
ment must be inflicted. 

‘ The other proclamation is directed against the Lingting smug- 
glers, who have of late, the Governor says, proceeded to the most 
daring and desperate lengths, %ven to fire upon the Government 
boats sent on the preventive service. 

‘He describes a class of boats containing thirty or forty oars, and 
carrying fire-arms, which are called in Chinese, ‘ fei hae ting,’ ‘ swift 
crab boats.’ When smuggling fails them, they become pirates. 
His Excellency advises them to break up their bo its, and return to 
lawful callings, otherwise he will employ force against them, and 
punish them capitally. 

‘ It is said that on the accession of the reigning Emperor a number 
of the persons formerly belonging to the famous pirate Chang- 
paou-tsae, who, on submitting to Government, had been transported, 
were allowed to return to Canton. But their faces were branded 
indelibly as pirates, and no persons will employ them in lawful 
pursuits ; hence they are forced to have recourse to smuggling and 
piracy for a subsistence, 
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‘The “ Peking Gazette’ mentions a thousand families of wander- 
ing Tartars unprovided for anterior to the breaking out of the 
rebellion, It is reported that one of the generals who led forth 
troops against the rebels, has, with his division, either totally 
perished, or been taken by the enemy, as he has not been heard of 
since. 

Neruer.anns Inpta. 

‘ The intelligence from Java, received through Holland, is more 
favourable than it has been for some time past. ‘The following is the 
latest communication that we have seen: 

‘ Batavia, March 10.—In the residency of Socrakarta, a combined 
attack has again been made on the insurgents in Padang, which had 
a no less favourable issue than the first, and has produced the best 
effect on the petty chiefs in the populous district of Padang: Lieut.- 
General de Kock having received, from the highly zealous com- 
mandant of Klutten, a most numerous list of chiefs of Dessas, who 
have submitted, and continue daily to come in for that purpose. 

‘From Djocjocarta, the most favourable reports continue to pe 
received ; only provisions, which had fallen to a moderate price, had 
again become rather dearer. 

‘ It was hoped that this would be remedied by a consignment of 
rice to Djocjocarta. 

‘In the residency of Kadoe, Colonel Cleerens had again made an 
excursion towards Bagelleen, in consequence of which some more 
- chiefs had submitted. The principal rebel, Dipo Negoro, accom- 
panied by several of his adherents, had gone from Ban oe Oerip to- 
wards Padang, leaving only a small force at the first place. 

‘The presence of acolumn of Major Van der Wyck, in Probolingo, 
had hitherto had the best effect. All the movements of the enemy 
there are baffled ; and only a few days ago a troop of insurgents, who 
appeared disposed to take a post at Bligo, were driven from that 
place by this column. In general, the people of that district enjoy 
all the tranquillity that can be wished ; and several of the chiefs being 
assembled at Blabak on the 27th of last month, gave the resident at 
Kadoe solemn assurance of their fidelity and zeal.’ 

Persians axnp Russians. 

The following is the latest intelligence from the army in Georgia, 
and is contained in a letter from St. Petersburg, dated July 4, 1827: 

‘In consequence of the testimony given by General Paskewitsch 
to the fidelity and zeal of Colonel Sultan Akmet Khan, of Elisowy, 
in 1826, during the irruption of the Persians into the Musulman 
provinces united with Russia, by which conduct he maintained tran- 
quillity in his possessions, in the midst of the Isesghees, and the 
inhabitants of Sheki, who had revolted, the Emperor has been pleased 
to appoint him Knight of the Order of St. Anne of the second class, 
and to give him the insignia in diamonds. 
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‘On the 7th of May, a caravan of 106 camels loaded with cotton 
yarn, and other goods, from Bukharia, arrived at Troitzky. 

‘ Upon information that Hassan Khan was on the right bank of the 
Araxes, with some cavalry, opposite a convenient ford, and that he 
hinderedthe inhabitants of the left bank from returning to their vil- 
lages, General Benkendorff advanced, on the 6th of June, from 
Etchmiadzine towards Sardar Abad, with a battalion of the 40th 
regiment of Chasseurs, 100 men of the regiment of Grenadiers of 
Georgia, two pieces of cannon, and 950 Cossacks. 

‘ On the 8th, at five in the morning, he arrived at the village of 
Feuda, one werst from the Araxes. By the reports of the Armenians, 
Hassan Khan had really been in that village with his cavalry, 500 
infantry, and three pieces of cannon, but had hastily left it at day- 
break, and gone farther down the river. The Armenians also de- 
clared that the inhabitants were in the mountains, at least sixty 
wersts from the banks of the river. General Benkendorf desiring 
to ascertain the enemy's force, undertook to reconnoitre in person ; 
and leaving the chasseurs and the cannon on the left bank, he cross- 
ed the Araxes with 100 tirailleurs and the Cossacks. ‘Two wersts 
from the river he occupied the village of Khan Marnot, and ordered 
Major Verbitzky, commanding the 4th regiment of Cossacks. 
Yielding to the solicitations of that officer, Gen. Benkendorf permit- 
ted him to attack the Persians, who approached to the number of 
200 men, but he enjoined him to be very circumspect not to sepa- 
rate from the detachment, and he at the same time gave orders to 
Colonel Karpoff to hold himself in readiness with the rest of the 
Cossacks. When he learned that Verbitzky was advancing, he sent 
Colonel Karpoff to support him. The enemy retreated towards the 
mountains, passing before the village of Kassim Djan, and drew the 
Cossacks into strong ground, intersected by ravines, where Major 
Verbitzky, led away by his bravery, fell upon the Persians, and had 
nearly broken their right wing, when a considerable quantity of caval- 
ry, which had been in ambush, took the Cossacks on the flank. In 
this attack Major Verbitzky and Captain Ouschakoff, of the regi- 
ment of Karpoff, were killed. The Cossacks defended themselves 
bravely, but, deprived of their commander, and overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to fall back. The arrival of Colovel 
Karpoff stopped the pursuit of the Persians, and obliged them to 
retreat towards the mountains. 

* Besides the two officers, the Cossacks lost 102 men. The enemy 
lost above 200 men, including ten officers, whose horses were taken 
by the Cossacks. : 

‘ Mirhaidar Khan, of Great Bukharia, having died last year, M. 
Hussein, his eldest son, succeeded him ; but he dying, after a reign 
of four months, Oamer, the third son of Mivhaidar, seized on the 
reins of government, contrary to the rights of Batzyr, the second 
brother, the legitimate heir to the throne, Batzyr Khan assembled 
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his partisans, took several towns, and besieged the capital, where 
Oamer held out for two months ; but being in danger of famine, he 
was obliged to leave the capital and the government to his brother, 
Batzyr, who was acknowledged by all the inhabitants of Bukharia. 
It is said that the new Khan is already preparing troops to march 
against Tashkerit.’ 

New Direcror. 

The only event of interest that has taken place, connected with 
the home government of India, has been the election of Colonel 
Lushington to the Direction, after a severe contest against Sir 
William Young, of which we give the official report below. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of June, a ballot was taken at the East 
India House, for the election of a Director in the room of Edward 
Parry, Esq. deceased. At six o'clock the glasses were closed, and 
delivered to the scrutineers, who reported the election to have fallen 
on Lieut.-Colonel James Law Lushington, C.B. 


For Colonel James Law Lushington...............0006- 794 
Dow Gerendr Oe Win. Vou. 6 ccs acc deescdecdetvecges 698 
Majority in favour of Colonel Lushington...... 96 


It would appear from the advertisement since put forth by Sir 
William Young, that he intends going again to the ballot on the 
next vacancy, on which the contest is likely to be pretty general, 
as we find Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Mackinnon, and some others, enter- 
taining the same intention. 


New Governor-GENERAL. 


The appointment of a new Governor-General for India is an 
event of greater importance, as upon the personal character and fit- 
ness of such an individual for the high post he is appointed to fill, 
must depend greatly the usefulness and success of his administra- 
tion. In our anxiety to express our sentiments with as little delay 
as possible on this occasion, we gave publicity to the following 
article in the pages of the Spuynx, but, as it will be more strictly 
in place in these pages, we here transcribe it: 


We shall always feel great pleasure in being able to qualify any 
general censure which we may feel it our duty to pass on any class of 
men, by citing the names of individuals who have proved themselves 
worthy to be excepted from it. In our last Number we took occasion 
to comment on the appointments of Colonial Governors, and to draw the 
attention of our vedere to the defects of the system, as illustrated by 
the case of Lord Charles Somerset; we objected to the almost indis- 
criminate nomination of General Officers, whom, as bred in the despotic 
doctrines of military discipline, we deem ill adapted to govern on those 
sound and liberal principles which, as Englishmen, we insist upon at 
home, and have no right to deny to our countrymen or dependents 
abroad ; and we pointed out the danger of irresponsibility which arises 
from the appointment of Noble Lords, whose influence in one or both 
of the Houses of Parliament precludes the hope of their ever heing 
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subjected to punishment for any malversation, however flagrant. The 
retrospect of all our Colonial Governments is sufficiently gloomy. It 
is cheering, therefore, to be able to look forward with confidence to 
the better anticipations of the future, afforded us by the rumoured 
nomination of Lord William Bentinck to be Governor-General of India. 
We need not say that we entertain a peculiar feeling toward our Oriental 
possessions, and, therefore, that we hail with increased pleasure the 
prospect now opened to us. 

All that we know of Lord William Bentinck’s private charaeter is 
aimable ; ail that is recorded of his public conduct is honourable ; he has 
shown himself a soldier; he has proved himself noble; he is not a broken 
jockey, a ruined gamester, a reckless rake, seeking in a foreign govern- 
ment the means of restoring a dilapidated fortune, or a shattered con- 
stitution; but carries to the execution of his high employment a sound 
and honest judgment, undiverted by the cares of private embarrassment, 
unenfeebled by bodily infirmity. With these advantages on his side, 
he may hold himself superior to those petty considerations of private 
feeling, individual interest, or personal convenience, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, have fettered the will of the best-disposed Governors ; 
we have therefore a right to expect much from him, and grievously shall 
we be disappointed if we are deceived. 

We form our anticipations of the future on our experience of the past ; 
we take Lord William Bentinck’s former life and conduct as a guarantee 
for his future administration. Passing by his personal courage and his 
military skill,* qualities shared by him, hough in unequal degree, by 
many hundreds of his comrades, we must proceed at once to those special 
faculties and qualifications which, in our opinion, render him peculiarly 
fit for the trust about to be reposed in him: these are, strong natural 
sense, great coolness in planning, and extraordinary perseverance, al- 
most a dogged pertinacity, in the accomplishment of his object. These 
qualities were amply developed during his Lordship’s ministry and com- 
mand in Sicily; that the good effect of his measures for improving that 
beautiful country have not been permanent, was not his fault; it was one 
of the many crimes of that nefarious system for which the memory of 
another will be responsible to pore: All that an honest man, over. 
borne by superior power, could do, Lord William did : he protested against 
the violation of good faith while yet incomplete, and when it was ac- 
complished in spite of his protest, he manifested, by uncompromising 
opposition, his sense of the insult which he had received from the minis- 
ter, by having been made the unwilling and unconscious instrument of 
his most flagrant acts of injustice. Sicily, which had received us when 
Europe was shut against us, and, as the noblest reward of such alliance, 
had been raised to the rank of a constitutional government, was handed 
over to the ancient despotism under which she had groaned for ages, 
without a stipulation. The Genoese, who, on the faith of our proclama- 
tions in favour of liberty, had risen against the French garrison while our 
troops were actually fighting in their suburbs, were delivered, bound 





* His Lordship excited the admiration of that excellent but unfortunate 
soldier, Sir John Moore, by the masterly conduct of his brigade at Corunna, 
His last military exploit was the taking of Genoa in about six hours; for the 
possession of Albarro was in fact the possession of the town. ‘To gain the 
same position, on a former occasion, cost the Austrians about as many months, 
and yet they could not hold it, 
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hand and foot, to their most ancient and inveterate enemy and rival. 
Italy, which had been roused by us from the military, but in all other 
respects the useful tyranny, of Napoleon, was again reduged under the 
leaden sceptre of Austria. The good intentions professed, and to some 
extent manifested, in the commencement of these several measures, 
will ever do honour to the name of Lord William Bentinck; their sean- 
dalous terminations add to the blots on that other and very different 
character, to which it is his best praise to have been opposed. 

Under better auspices, Lord William may be able to accomplish for 
India what he designed for Sicily. The experience gained by him in 
the one country will serve him in the other; for the work of reform 
has the same enemies, and nearly the same difficulties in all. He may 
not, indeed, encounter a Queen of Naples on some Oriental throne, but 
he may find some equally officious old women in the councils of his 
Presidency ; he will not be undermined by the Jesuists, but he will often 
be foiled by the passive resistance of the Bramins ; he will find that priests 
and priestcraft are influenced by the same impulses in all climates. In 
the privileged classes of his own countrymen in India, he will find ‘ an 
order’ as bigoted to ancient ways, as dotingly attached to every point 
of self-interest, as fond of darkness, as tremblingly alive to the dangers 
of discussion and the horrors of change, as any he has left behind him. 
These will be his most formidable enemies, because he must always be in 
contact with them ; against these he must ever be on his guard, because 
they have ever the power of deceiving him by false intelligence. He 
will find no free press to counteract this influence by telling him the 
truth ; he will miss the benefit of hostile discussion in eliciting public 
opinion. 

Against these difficulties his Lordship will have mainly to rely on the 
resources of his own mind, on his own moderation, firmness, and in- 
tegrity; and that he may the better exert these qualities, he will not 
fail to keep at due distance all candidates for his confidence, till he has 
ascertained the soundness of their pretensions. On this point he has 
the advantage over most Governors-General ; India is not new to him ; 
he has not to learn his lesson when he should put it into practice ; he is 
not thrown into the trammels of a secretary, by his ignorance of the 
people, their laws, customs, and prejudices. A new Governor usually 
takes the turn of character of the first favourite who can gain an ascen- 
dancy over him : Lord William Bentinck will be free from this influence, 
not only from the nature of his character, which, as being somewhat cold 
and unusually reserved, affords little encouragement to sycophancy; but 
more materially, as his subordinate will not have the opportunity of 
misleading his judgment under the pretence of informing his inex- 
perience. 

We should not do our duty, however, as impartial chroniclers and 
commentators on events, nor should really be doing justice to the object 
of our eulogy, if we did not confess that there were occasional features 
in his Lordship’s Sicilian administration which neither met our concur- 
rence at the time, nor have yet been approved by our cooler consider- 
ation ; we are willing to attribute some of the harsher and least politic 
measures of his Palermitan administration to that officiousness of un- 
derlings against which we are now warning him. His Lordship, indeed, 
was not generally fortunate in his coadjutors; these, no doubt, were 
imposed upon him purposely, perhaps, to curb his better genius; but 
we must yet hold him responsible for their acts,—they might have been 
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forced upon his councils, but they ought not to have imposed upon his 
judgment. He may, however, learn an important lesson from the fate of 
his subordinates :—while the military Charlatan, and the semi- military 
Colonel Contractor, have sunk into insignificance, the different fortunes 
of his Adjutant and Quarter-Masters-General, both destined to fill 
Colonial Governments, present an extraordinary contrast. Sir Rufane 
Donkin has returned from the Cape with the affections of the colonists, 
and with the declared approbation of his Sovereign ; General Campbell 
died with charges pending over his head for malyersation in the Ionian 
Islands. Lord William knew both these men: let him reflect on the 
advice which he received from each; and in his future confidence (it is 
the curse of greatness that it cannot act alone) let him reject or adopt 
suggestions as they remind him of former advisers; he would not often 
be wrong if this were his only rule for the guidance of his judgment. 

All these things considered, we may congratulate the country on this 
new appointment; we wish, indeed, that it had possessed the further 
merit of having been made on purely public grounds, and not through 
personal connexion. Lord William Bentinck’s merits and his services 
might long have remained unrewarded had not Mr. Canning been nearly 
allied to the Duke of Portland. The Premier should remember, that as 
he owes the foundation of his fortune to his own talents, his best chance 
of retaining his elevation is to rally round him men of mental ability, 
that setting the aristocracy of mind against the aristocracy of birth, he 
may place his power on a securer basis than can be formed by any cabal 
of personal or family interests. 





The Lords of the K’ng’s most Honorable Privy Council had a 
meeting at the Council-office on Saturday, the 21st ultimo, to hear 
an appeal from the decision of the Court of Bengal, in the East 
Indies. The Lords present were the Master of the Rolls, the 
Honorable Hugh Elliot, &c. Their Lordships met shortly before 
11 o'clock, when Mr. Sergeant Spankie was heard by their Lord- 
ships for upwards of two hours and a half, in opposition to the 
prayer of an appeal in the case of ‘ Biswas v. Biswas,’ (involv- 
ing property to the amount of near half a million,) in answer to 
the arguments of the appellants, whose counsel has been heard by 
their Lordships at a previous meeting. The appellants, in this case, 
are the sons of the deceased, who claim the property on the ground 
of having been admitted by their father into partnership with him, 
The case has been decided against them three times in the East India 
Courts, and in favour of their opponents, who are the brothers of 
the deceased, and who, in support of their claim, have produced a 
will, bequeathing the bulk of the immense wealth to them, and also 
to a grandson of the deceased. 

After the case had been closed on behalf of the respondents, 
counsel were ordered to withdraw, while their Lordships came to a 
decision whether or not to hear the reply of the appellants to the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Sergeant Spankie. The counsel for the 
appellants were ultimately permitted to address their Lordships. Mr. 
Adam was then heard at considerable length, on behalf of the appel- 
jants, after which the meeting broke up, 
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EsTaBLISHMENT OF THE SpHynx. 


Ir is since the publication of the last Number of the Oriental 
Herald for July, that the Editor of this Journal has undertaken the 
publication of another, issuing more frequently than the present from 
the press, and calculated for the meridian of Europe, as this is for 
Asia. As it is right that this event, and the causes which led to it, 
should bé fully recorded in the pages of the Oriental Herald, the 
Editor takes occasion to introduce here the whole of the Preface 
by which the first Number of the Sphynx was ushered forth to the 
world, as it contains the most candid and comprehensive account of 
his motives and views that he could put together in the required space. 
He begs only to add, that neither this nor any other circumstance 
is likely to divert his attention from the great interest to the ad- 
vocacy of which he stands pledged in this Publication: but while 
the Sphynx is devoted almost exclusively to the Politics and Litera- 
ture of Europe, the Oriental Herald will still, as heretofore, be 
devoted principally to the interest of India, perhaps, even on this 
very account, more exclusively than before. It will be satisfactory 
also for the Friends of that Cause which the Oriental Herald has 
never ceased to advocate with unabated zeal, to learn that the 
success of the Spuynx, for which there is already the strongest 
grounds of hope, so far from lessening the exertion bestowed on the 
Oriental Herald, will serve materially to strengthen the means, 
pecuniary and literary, by which it may obtain a great accession of 
additional talent and information ; and, consequently, by which its 
influence on the public mind may be proportionately increased. 


The Preface to the Sphynx is so frank and comprehensive, that 
not a word of further introduction to it can be necessary. It is 
therefore repeated verbatim, as follows : 


It is not usual, I believe, to usher forth a Newspaper with a Preface, 
this distinction being generally confined to books assuming a more impor- 
tant character, and aiming at more permanent duration, than works which 
are sometimes contemptuously designated as the mere ‘ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the press.’ But as this particular Journal will be especially 
characterized by the novelty of its plan, in contradistinction to that on 
which Weekly Papers are at present almost uniformly conducted, and by 
its leaving the beaten path of its contemporaries to strike out a new tract 
for itself, it may with the less hesitation depart from established prece- 
dent, and be as original in this first outline of its character, as it is hoped 
it will be in the progressive development of all the features by which it 
seeks to be known and distinguished among its fellows. 

: ereces® therefore, to state the origin, and explain the design, of 
this Publication ; as well as to say something of the principles on which 
it will be conducted, and to offer a word or two in extenuation of the 
apparent presumption which leads me to consider myself qualified to 
undertake its direction. 

It is now nearly ten years since my attention was peculiarly, and I may 
say professionally, drawn to the study and discussion of General Politics ; 
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during the whole of which period, I have been in the daily habit of per- 
using attentively most of the principal Journals of Europe. I should 
have been utterly devoid of the most ordinary degree of penetration, if 
I had not, in such a continued investigation, been rendered sensible of 
the merits and defects of the several particular plans by which the lead- 
ing Papers of the day are respectively characterized ; if I had not been 
‘le, in short, to profit by this diversity, and taught to distinguish be- 
tween the good and evil which, with scarcely a single exception, enters, 
though in very varied pagenay into the composition of every News- 
paper that is published. 

By those whose experience has not made them intimately acquainted 
with the secrets of Newspaper management, (for, to the great mass of 
readers, secrets they still undoubtedly are,) it is naturally enough infer- 
red that each individual Journal is a faithful transcript of its Editor's 
mind—that nothing finds a place in its columns but matter of which he 
conscientiously approves, and the publication of which he considers likely 
to promote the public welfare, for the preservation of which, all profess 
themselves earnestly interested. 

Were there no heavy tax placed by the Government upon Newspapers, 
and less of that struggling competition which has reduced the price of all 
to one common level,—compelling the Proprietors of every new Paper, 
however few the copies printed, to sell their production at the same price 
as the shdecdoursal established, however great the number sold bythese, 
(two obstacles which can only be overcome by the sinking a vast capital 
in unavoidable outlay, and straining every effort to acquire the extensive 
circulation which can alone secure a remunerating profit) :—were 
these disadvantages not in existence, and could a moderate extent of 
circulation be made to reward the labours of publie writers generally, we 
should then no doubt actually see, what is now, however, never to be 
met with, Publie Papers reflecting only the minds of those by whom they 
were conducted, and purged of every thing that did not strictly accord 
with the tastes, the feelings, and the judgment of their Editors. 

At present, however, this is impossible. If a Daily Paper is to be 
established, a capital of 20,0007. at least must be risked. Its price, though 
it should sell but 100 copies per day, and without a single abrettoemen, 
must be as low as that of the Paper selling 10,000 copies, and making 
10,0002. a-year by advertisements. But as, at this price, nothing short 
of a circulation nearly as extensive as the greatest of its contemporaries 
will save its capital from entire loss, the first maxim is—‘ extend the cir- 
culation, honestly if you can ; but, at any rate, extend the circulation.’ 
This is the incessant cry of the Proprietors, who are generally mere 
capitalists looking only for alarge return of interest, while the Editor, 
however honest or however able, being generally their salaried servant, 
must be subservient to the views of his masters, or give place to a more 
bending and tractable successor. Accordingly, it is found that since 
numbers is the great desideratum, the tastes of a// classes must be suited ; 
public opinion must not be /ed but followed. There must be but little 
of profound political discussion, and still less of refined literary criticism, 
because the really intellectual among mankind are so comparatively few ; 
but there must be abundant records of crimes, in all their horrid defor- 
mities,—of accidents in all their painful details,—of daily brawls and 
nightly revels among the lowest of mankind,—of sporting matches, fights, 
elopements, frauds,—and every description of personal and private 
history, from the dinners and routs of the haut ton to the watch-house 
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adventures of rakes and bullies, and the morbid sentimentality of de- 
bauchees and villains expiating their offences at the gallows. 


All this must be given, not because the Editors feel pleasure in such 
details, or because they conceive them to be conducive to the improve- 
ment of public morals or the welfare of their fellow-men, but because 
the Proprietors must be remunerated, and therefore ten thousand readers 
must be obtained. The very lowest appetites must therefore be pandered 
to,—the very lowest tastes gratified ; and this being done, numbers come 
_ The cause of the great success that has marked the career of one 

aper is popularly understood to be its constant watching of the current 
of public opinion, and its swimming with the stream. The cause of the 
rising of another from comparative obscurity to eminence is said to be 
its ‘ icentins delineations of character,’ as they were called, in which 
one of its contributors held up to ridicule, and described in the language 
of caricature, all the personal peculiarities of those who had the misfor- 
tune to be dragged before its tribunal. The success of another was oc- 
casioned by the unrivalled copiousness with which every rape, murder, 
and atrocity committed in England, was detailed in its columns, and 
often illustrated with drawings and engravings of the horrid and revolt- 
ing scenes. And others again, though less gross in their violation of the 
ordinary bounds of principle and propriety, place their powers of attrac- 
tion in qualities quite as far removed from that zeal for the improvement 
of mankind, which ought to form the basis of every undertaking eyvanat- 
ing from the press, and which all pretend to honour, by professing, at 
least, to be under its influence. 

These considerations had long since induced me to resolve, if ever a 
favourable opportunity should present itself, to attempt something of a 
higher kind. I was not so much a visionary as to indulge a hope of being 
able to reform in other Papers the evils I have here endeavoured to de- 
scribe; but I was sufficient of an enthusiast to believe that there must be 
many others amongst my countrymen who would give me their support 
in any attempt that I might make to establish a new Journal in which the 
experiment should be tried, in order to ascertain whether, in. a country 
that stands confessedly superior in knowledge to all others on the globe, 
there could be found a sufticient number of intelligent readers to support 
a more independent and intellectual Paper than any that can, under the 
circumstances adverted to, be expected to exist. ‘That such an attempt 
would obtain me the secret ill-will, and probably the open hostility of 
many established Journalists, I could pao believe ; but having, through 
a life of no ordinary peril, never yet been deterred from any enterprise by 
fear of the dangers that might await it, whether personal or political, the 
present was adutyinthe discharge of which I should be still more tena- 
cious of my habitual firmness of purpose; for 1 have so rooted a convic- 
tion of the virtue of such an attempt as this, whether it succeed or not, 
that I should not be removed from my resolution, supposing it even 
certain, that in consequence of my acting on it, every press in existence 
were to denounce me as a traitor to their cause. 

Shortly after my return to my native country from India, the cireum- 
stances attending which are now generally known, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of carrying this resolution into effect; certain individuals 
of great political and literary talent, and whose views as to the state of 
the Newspaper Press generally coincided with my own, having agreed, 
if I would furnish the capital necessary for the undertaking, to com- 
mence and conduct a Daily Paper, the Evening Chroniole, on the prin- 
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ciples I had avowed; The multifarious engagements into which I was 
then plunged,—first, in establishing the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ a Monthly 
Journal devoted to the exposure of mis-government in India; next, in 
conducting five several proceedings at law for redress of public and per- 
sonal injuries; one, against the then Governor-General of India for 
arbitrary and spurcenye treatment ;—another, against the India Com- 
pany, for illegally destroying the Freedom of the Press in that part of 
the British dominions under their rule ;—and three others against cer- 
tain calumniators of my private character—the triumphant issue of 
which is now universally known :—all these engagements, each sufficient 
to engross the time of any one individual, rendered it impossible for me 
to do more than furnish the capital necessary for the Evening Paper in 
question ; but this I did cheerfully, and alone, until compelled, by cir- 
cumstances quite unconnected with its merits or defects, to submit to 
the heavy loss of abandoning it at a moment when its prospects were 
most promising ; and thus incurring a total loss of upwards of 1500/7. 


My resolution was, however, still unshaken, and in the very last num- 
ber of that Paper an announcement was made that the suspension of the 
design was but temporary, and that whenever circumstances again pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity of returning to it, the attempt would be 
renewed. 


The subsequent history of the total destruction of all my property in 
India, to the extent of 40,000/., and the entailment of debts and em- 
barrassments to the extent of 10,000/. more, arising out of the vindictive 
measures of the Government of that country, which seemed determined, 
even after my ruin by their own hands, to pursue me to the grave, and 
the an and suffering to which I was subjected even by successful 
struggles against my private calumniators here, are so much matters of 
notoriety, that I need only advert to them, to explain why the attempt 
has never since been revived, and to show, that though the will remained 
unchanged, the means could never be commanded for carrying this pur- 
pose into execution 


A new event has, however, just transpired, which revives the long- 
dormant but never totally extinguished hope; and } hasten, therefore, 
to avail myself of the power which it gives me to renew my long-cherished 
project. In addition to the many proud testimonies of public approba- 
tion which I have had the honour to receive from many of the most dis~ 
tinguished individuals of our time and country, for the very conduct 
which drew upon me the unrelenting persecution of my tyrannical op- 
pressors in the East, I have recently had the gratification to receive a 
remittance of Five Thousand Rupees from India, in a letter, which en- 
closed to me the following extract of the will of the late Mr. Richard 
Becher, a gentleman of fortune, who had resided the greater part of a 
long and active life in the interior of Bengal, and who therefore pos- 
sessed abundant opportunities of knowing the nature and character of 
my writings during my residence in that country, as Editor of the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal.’ The extract was as follows: 


* To James Silk Buckingham, formerly of Calcutta, but now residing in Lon- 
* don, the sum of Five Thousand Sicca Rupees, which I-direct to be remitted to 
* him there at the par of exchange ; and this legacy I give to him as a token of 
* respect I bear to him, for his public zeal and manly conduct; with regard to those 
* members of society in India, whom the mistaken and persecuting doctrines of 
§ policy have debarred from proving to the world that they are good Christians, 
* loyal subjects, and worthy members of the community.’ 
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To show how purely and entirely disinterested this bequest must have 
been, I may add, that I never had the slightest acquaintance with Mr. 
Becher during the whole of my residence in India, either personally or 
by correspondence ; that this public and solemn testimony was uncon- 
nected with any imaginable influence of relationship or intimacy; and 
was also the more valuable as being given long after my banishment from 
that country for daring to advocate the cause of the oppressed, and long 
after all the public discussions on that event, both in India and in Eng- 
land, had exhausted every thing that could be said in my dis-favour, or 
in justification of the punishment to which I had been subjected. 


Ihad no sooner received this legacy, than, considering how I could 
~best evince my gratitude to the public-spirited testator, and how best 
justify this mark of his dying nen it occurred to me-that I might 
never again possess so favourable an opportunity as this presented me, of 
renewing the attempt to effect what I had so long desired ; and I was the 
more encouraged to indulge this determination, from a belief that by so 
so doing, I should most effectually follow up in this country the very 
course of conduct which had obtained me this very flattering testimony 
of a stranger, though a fellow-subject, in another. The moment, too, 
seemed suited to the undertaking; aided by the support of friends, to 
whom I shall ever feel grateful, I had already succeeded in establishing 
the Oriental Herald as firmly as money and labour could effect this 
object. I had ended all my struggles against open persecutors and 
secret revilers. I had received, =i the approbation even of 
enemies, and the general eulogy of those who could not be suspected of 
any feeline beyond neutrality, in passing judgment on the last volume of 
my Travels through Eastern countries which issued from the press. I 
was therefore comparatively, at least, disencumbered of most of the em- 
barrassments which had before weighed me to the ground; disengaged 
from actual contention with either public or private enemies, and as 
much at peace with all mankind as any individual can ever hope to be, 
who dares be bold enough to express his sentiments without reserve, 
and, conscious of the purity of his own motives, to hazard the frank ex- 
pression of his inmost thoughts to the world. 

I therefore resolved on placing this Legacy from India on the altar of 
Public Opinion in England. I did not wish to appropriate the smallest 
portion of such a ‘ free-will offering’ to any but a strictly pane ur 
pose; and I immediately endeavoured to ascertain whether could not 
find others among the circle of my immediate friends, who would add 
their mite to this ‘ talent,’ so that, instead of ‘ wrapping it up ina napkin,’ 
it might be put out to a good and useful increase, and thus do honour to 
the memory of him by whom it was originally bequeathed. My anticipa- 
tions were not unfounded. A sum, sufficient at least for the experiment, 
was soon added by others, to the amount deposited by myself ; and, aim- 
ing at the success of this undertaking, chiefly in a political and intel- 
lectual sense, with no more profit than may be sufficient to keep all 
parties engaged in its management honest, and place them above the 
reach of those temptations which so constantly assail the press in every 
possible shape,—they have committed to me the launching, the equip- 
ment, and the navigation of this their adventrous bark, upon the great 
and turbulent sea, in which it will, no doubt, be tossed and agitated 
by a thousand open tempests, besides being exposed to the secret rocks 
and hidden shoals which beset the track of the boldest navigators, and 
the more abundantly when they dare to pass the limits of all ordinary 
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charts, and spread their enterprising sails for undiscovered countries, or 
for new and untried paths to knowledge or to fame. 

This, then, is the history, simple and unadorned, of at least an honest, 
and it is hoped, an honourable undertaking ; and these the progressive 
steps by which a design, long and ardently entertained, has been brought 
to the eve of consummation. Of the ce according to which this 
design will be attempted to be completed, I need only say, that its chief 
feature will be a constant effort to avoid the useless repetitions, and 
frivolous details, which now occupy so large a space in almost every 
Weekly Paper that can be named ; and the substitution, in its place, of 
original articles on those great political questions which, from time to 
time, engage the public attention. This will form the frst department 
of the paper. In a second, will be given original communications from 
every quarter of the globe, and embracing every subject of general 
interest ; some of which, particularly those from France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain, will be occasionally given in the languages of the respective 
countries, whenever it may be desirable to preserve the spirit of the 
original from escaping in a hurried translation. Analytical strictures on the 
proceedings of Parliament, of the Courts of Law, and other public bodies, 
examinations of the doctrines of the Daily Journals,—criticisms on 
professedly impartial critics,—and reviews of the solemn and dictatorial 
judgments of Monthly and Quarterly Reviews, will occupy a third por- 
tion. Accounts of New and illustrations’ of Old Books, uniting a re- 
trospective, with an actual and prospective record of Literature, Science, 
and Art, will form a fourth department of investigation; in which will 
be ineluded all that belongs to the three great divisions of knowledge 
named, from the loftiest productions of the human mind, to the humblest 
efforts that may appear to possess any well-grounded claim on public 
attention. The whole will be closed by a brief yet comprehensive Ge- 
neral Chronicle of Public Events—foreign as well as domestic; brief, 
from its style and manner, but comprehensive from the extent of its 
range, in which an attempt will be made to embody all the material facts 
of current universal history, in as few words as may be found compatible 
with clearness and intelligibility. 

* But’ asks the reader, ‘ why so enigmatical a name?’ That nothing 
may remain unexplained, I will answer this question with the same 
frankness with which I have endeavoured to anticipate every other. In 
the choice of a name for any new Publication, no man can tell the diffi- 
culty but he who may try the experiinent. The reason is almost obvious. 
Every Newspaper ought to have a name expressive of its character ; but 
as the whole range of the Englishlanguage contains but few of these, they 
have been already all usurped, and repeated in every imaginable form. 
If the reader has any curiosity to see how limited is the range in this 
respect, he may call at Peele’s Coffee House, or the Chapter, where he 
will find all the Papers in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
among which are about 50 Mercurys, 30 Heralds, 20 Chronicles, 20 
Couriers, and so on of the rest ; leaving scarcely any choice of a really 
eppropriate name, without adopting some already existing one, and thus 
wanting distinctiveness. At first, the name of ‘ Arcus’ was decided on: 
and the motto of Lord Bacon chosen, in which he says, ‘ It is well to 
commit the beginnings of all great actions to Argus, with hisshundred 
eyes, and the end to Briarzus, with his hundred hands.’ To this, however, 
a fatal objection was raised ; for it had been used often, and not always 
veputably. It was indispensable that the name should be new. as well as 
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ropriaté, and this joint consideration produced the selection of THe 

PHYNX. Its novelty of application is indisputable, though its antiquity 
of existence reaches beyond the records of history, and is shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness. It was an Oraele among the Egyptians, and as 
such became the depository of the wisdom of the age, and gave forth in 
its sentences the knowledge of many. It. united the purity of the virgin 
with thé strength and firmness of the lion. Its influence was beneficent, 
and its reputation universal, as far as the limits of civilization then ex- 
tended. To all this, I felt the Spuynx of modern days might at least 
aspire. But what especially confirmed me in the preference of this name, 
above all others, was a passage in an old Arabian Physician and Travel- 
ler, Abd-el-Ateef, a native of Bagdad, who flourished in the 600th year 
of the Hejira, and the 203d year of our own era, and who used the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions : 

* A sensible man inquiring of me what, of all I had seen in Egypt, had most 
‘excited my admiration, I answered, the nicety of proportion in the Sphynx. 
‘The wonder is that, in a work of such colossal size, the sculptor should have 
“been able to preserve the exact proportion of every part; seeing that Nature 
chad sia him with no model of a similar colossus, or any at all com- 
« parable.’ 


It is this union of colossal dimensions with minute variety of detail, 
this endeavour to preserve the exact proportion of every part, in the 
order of their power to instruct and delight, which will be especially 
characteristic of the — Publication ; and, keeping constantly in view 
the peculiar charm of the collossal work whose name it has thus adopted, 
and the importance of mingling pleasure with information in all its 
varied forms, every effort will be made so to blend with its sterner and 
graver duties the light and attractive graces of intellectual entertainment, 
as to produce from this happy and well proportioned union, one complete 
and harmonious whole. 

My own real or supposed qualifications for the direction of so import- 
ant an undertaking remain now to be spoken of. I eould wish that this 
task had devolved on others, rather than on myself. But, though it 
offends good taste to see any man unnecessarily undertaking the task of 
his own eulogist, there are times and occasions on which, to speak what 
he truly believes of himself, is the duty of every man; and all that the 
world expects from him on such occasions is, that he should be sincere. 
The present appears to me to be one of these occasions, and I must 
plead this as my excuse for what, under any other circumstances, would 
be at least an ungrateful tagk. In the first place, then, I may be 
permitted to state, that having embarked on a sea of life at the very 
early age of nine years, which led to my being marched many hundred 
miles through an enemy’s country, as a prisoner of war, soon after I had 
completed my tenth year ; and having, from that period until I landed in 
India, twenty years afterwards, been in almost continued service in nearly 
every sea and country on the earth,—in North and South America, the 
East and West Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the shores of the Mediterranean on both 
sides, the Greek Archipelago, and the Islands of the Pacific ;—in Egypt 
at one extremity of Africa, and the Cape of Good Hope at the other ;— 
over nearly the whole interior of Asia, from Smyrna in Turkey to Cal- 
cutta in Bengal ;—on the banks of half the great rivers of the globe, 
from the Orinoco, in the Western, to the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Ganges, in the Eastern World ;—and amidst the greatest ruins 
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of antiquity, including Thebes, Memphis, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Baal- 
beck, Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, and Persepolis; as well as 
nearly all the busy and populous capitals of modern days ;—it is impos- 
sible but that I must have acquired some knowledge of men and things 
in so extensive a range of pilgrimage. Next, having, since the year 
1818, the period of my first undertaking the Editorship of a Public 
Journal in India, been uninterruptedly engaged in the various literary 
and political productions which bear my name, and are already before 
the world to speak for themselves, I cannot fail to have acquired some 
knowledge of the ordinary subjects of public discussion. To what extent 
my studies in these two schools of practical knowledge may have been 
usefully applied, or what may be the positive or comparative worth of 
my claims to public attention on these grounds, others must decide ;— 
but there is one qualification, at least, of which I can alone speak with 
certainty ; it is this :—that whether the opinions I may utter, on any 
question, be accurate or erroneous, they will, at least, be the opinions 
which I really and sincerely entertain, while their expression will be 
wholly uninspired by any hope of praise or reward, and unmitigated by 
any fear of censure or displeasure, from any living being. I have already 
suffered so severely for the faithful discharge of this duty, that if any 
thing could have conquered my unextinguishable love of truth and free- 
dom, these sufferings would have done it long ago. But I feel that the 
immortal spirit must be torn, destroyed, and utterly rooted out from its 
mortal tenement, before I could ever yield a willing, or even a seeming 
homage, to that debasing reign of Insincerity, which seems the peculiar 
badge and curse of the times in which we live. 


I shall say no more,—but, with the anxiety of one who wishes to de- 
serve well of mankind, tempered by that composing hope which can 
look even at the darkest aspect of the future without dismay, I commit 
the humble efforts of my wn pen. and the abler productions of those by 
whom I am proud to be supported as colleagues in this undertaking, to 
the impartial judgment of the world. 

July 7, 1827. : J. S. Buckinenam. 


ApmiraLty Court, Fripay, Jury 20, 1827. 


PALEMBANG PRIZE, 


Tis was a claim on the part of the captors of Palembang, a dependency of, 
or state tributary to, Java, but situated on the island of Sumatra, nominally 
against the East [India Company, but virtually against the Crown, for certain 
sums of money alleged to be part of the booty condemned by this Court as prize 
in 1821. The case, as developed in the proceedings and evidence, is complicated 
and obscure : it may, however, be divested of much extraneous matter, and re- 
duced to the following statement, the facts of which are not in dispute: . 

After the capture of Java from the Dutch in 1811, Mr. (afterwards Sir Bo- 
mas Stamford) Raffles fitted out an expedition to take Palembang, the Pangerang 
(or Sultan) of which place hdd not only refused to recognize the British au- 
thority, but had exterminated the Dutch residents. The expedition consisted 
of several vessels of war, and about 4,000 troops ; the navy under the command, 
first of Captain Owen, and latterly of Captain Bowen; the army§ composed 
partly of the King’s and partly of the Company forces, under Major-General 
Gillespie. On the 26th of April 1812, they took the city, the Sultan having 
abandoned the place, with all the treasures he could convey, and retired with a 
body of men into the recesses of the island, where he maintained himself till the 
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settlement was given up to the Dutch, at the peace. He then succeeded in re- 
covering his throne, from which he was again expelled a short time back. The 
British commanders, under orders from the Government of Java, by a procla- 
mation, dated the 5th of May, deposed the Sultan, and placed his brother upon 
the throne, on condition of his paying a million of dollars. This sum was found 
to be beyond the means of the impoverished Chief: and, on the 17th of May, 
more merciful terms were imposed, stipulating, however, the surrender of 
Banca and Billiton. Two days prior to this treaty, the new Sultan, finding him- 
self unable to support his dignity without the moveables, furniture, stores, &c., 
captured by the British army, in the palace and its vicinity, and being unable to 
ransom them, executed a bond, whereby he agreed to pay the sum of 200,000 
Spanish dollars, as ransom of the property, in three equal instalments, in 5, 10, 
and 15 months. Part of the property was subsequently sold by auction, and the 
proceeds, amounting to about 46,000 dollars, were distributed amongst the cap- 
tors, in part payment of the bond, which reduced the sum due from the new 
Sultan to about 154,000 dollars. The treaty referred to, of the 17th of May, 
contained a clause (the 8th), which stipulated that the Sultan should use his ut- 
most diligence to get possession of the treasure taken away by the ex-Sultan, 
and to pay to the East India Company half the sums he might recover, part to 
defray the expense of the armament, and part to be considered as a fine imposed 
upon the late Sultan for his cruelty, tyranny, and perfidy. Up to the present 
period, no money has been received by the captors on account of this bond, 
besides the 46,000 dollars. Some years back, an arrangement took place be- 
tween the Crown and the East India Company, whereby a multitude of conflict- 
ing claims on either side were adjusted, under the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, upon an equitable basis, without reference to minutia : the Crown received 
a large sum from the Company, and took their chance of such claims as might 
be made by those who had demands upon the Company. This arrangement 
comprehended the Palembang transactions ; and the trustees for the booty, find- 
ing no proceeds accruing, applied to the Treasury, who acknowledged their 
responsibility, and directed the ‘present application. The prayer of the suitors 
was, that the Company might be called upon to pay into the Registry the sum 
of 154,000 dollars, or such part thereof as they might have received from the 
Sultan of Palembang. 


Dr. LusHINGTON on the part of the captors, after a full exposition of the case, 
observed that the first question was, whether, de facto, any money had been 
oppropessted by the Company in part of payment of the bond, or under the 8th 
clause in the treaty ; secondly, whether the Company, under the circumstances 
he should state, were not bound to pay the money on behalf of the captors ; 
thirdly, whether, as they had assumed the government of Palembang, and re- 
fused permission to the captors’ agent to remain there, they were not respon- 
sible for the amount of the bond. Application had been made to the East India 
Company for information as to the payments made by the Sultan to them, or 
their agents ; and after long search and delay, an affidavit was made by Mr. 
Thomas Trew, of the Auditor’s-office, East India House, stating that he had 
searched the Java books from 1811 to 1816-17, and could find no entry of 
money paid to the Resident of Palembang. The documents in the case showed 
that these books were worthless, for money had actually been received. The 
learned Advocate then read a letter from the Resident of Palembang to Governor 
Raffles, dated May 31, 1813, which stated that, ‘ Of the sums credited by Co- 
lonel Eales (the preceding Resident) to Government, as received from the Sultan, 
was that of 8,248 Spanish dollars, which was meant to be in liquidation of the 
engagement.” 

The account,.as far as could be ascertained by the captors, stood thus: On 
the debtor side was the amount of the bond, 200,000 dollars: on the creditor 
side there were the following sums received—viz. 55,000 dollars (including the 
proceeds* of the auction), 10,972 dollars received by Colonel Eales, and paid 
over to Government ; 5,288 dollars, stated to have been in process of realization, 
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but of which the actual payment could not be proved; and, lastly, 23,026 dollars 
credited by Colonel Eales to the Government as a moiety of a sum recovered 
from the late Sultan. This sum, however, the captors claimed as well as the 
rest. When this appropriation was made known to Major Thorn and Captain 
Wallis, the prize-agents, they complained to the Government of Java, that this 
sum was carried to account in a manner unknown to and unauthorized by them, 
What right had the Company (Dr. Lushington asked) to the priority of claim? 
If they had such right, where was the evidence that the sum of 23,000 dollars 
was applicable to the object in the 8th article of the treaty? The Company was 
bound to satisfy the captors’ claims before their own. The agents applied to the 
Java Government for permission to depute an agent to watch over the interests 
of the captors, and obtain a liquidation of the bond; but this permission was 
refused, on grounds of state policy, the Governor in Council deeming it inex- 
pedient and impracticable, under present circumstances, to allow an agent to 
reside at Palembang, but engaged that the prize-agents should be officially in- 
formed of all sums paid by the Sultan to the Resident at that place. The captors 
were thus shut out ; and, as the Company had taken upon themselves the duty 
of the agents, they were answerable for the demand now made on them. 

Dr. Dopson followed on the same side. 

The Kinc’s ApvocaTE, on the part of the Crown, obseryed, that as to the 
charge against the Company of withholding information, it rested upon no 
ground whatever. The absence of the entries of sums received at Palembang 
might arise from the circumstance of the papers being transmitted te the Supreme 
Government of India, where the accounts were embodied. But the agents were 
bound to furnish the information, not the Company. 

Lord STowELL observed, that in a ease before Sir James Marriott, he had 
required that the books of the Company should be produced ; whence it appear- 
ed, that the Court had such a power, which it was entitled to exercise. 

The Kine’s ApvocaTE continued.—The capjprs, in respect to the bond, were 
in the condition of simple creditors. Governor Raffles did not know of the ex- 
istence of this bond till the agents informed him of it. He contended, that it 
appeared by the evidence, that the 23,000 dollars was a payment, not to the cap- 
tors, but to the Company under the treaty, as a sum recovered from the ex- 
Sultan. With respect to the other sums, the receipt of the 6,000 dollars was 
uncertain, and must be the subject of further inquiry ; and, as to that of 10,900 
dollars, this was certainly due to the captors, and his Lordship might deeree it 
instanter. : 

Dr. JENNER followed on the same side. 

Lord STOWELL wished he could end the business at once by a proper distri- 
bution without further examination. ‘ 

Dr. LUSHINGTON would agree to any thing just and equitable. 

Lord STOWELL prepare that the sums of 10,000 dollars, 6,000, and 23,000 
should constitute the sum pronounced for. . 

Dr. LusHINGTON agreed to this. 

The Kine’s ApvocaTE declined to being a party to such a compromise on the 
part of the Crown. 

Lord StowE.t.—I will take upon myself the responsibility of pronouncing 
for this sum. 

The Kine’s ADVocATE could not consent to this; he must appeal to the 
evidence. 

Lord StowELL.—Then I must look through the papers again. 


TuEspay. 


Lord Stowe tt said he had looked over the papers in this case, and it ap- 
peared to him that there was no legal evidence to the claim made by the captors 
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for 10,000 dollars, neither was there any as to the claim for 6,000 dollars. 
There was, however, an admission of these claims on the part of the East India 
Company, and therefore the Court would pronounce in favour of them. But 
there was neither legal evidence, nor any admission, in support of the claim of 
23,000 dollars. The judgment of the Court was, that the captors should only 
receive two sums of 10,000 and 6,000 dollars. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON submitted the captors were entitled to interest, as the East 
India. Company had had the use of the money from the year 1813 up to the 
present time. 

Sir C. Rosrnson, on the other side, said that this was not a case which by 
any means called for interest. 

Lord STOWELL thought differently, and said that the captors were clearly 
entitled to interest. 


Inp1an Festiva. 


(From the Madras Government Gazette of February 15.) 
1st Magh, 13th January. 


UTTARAYANA.—In addition to our former notice of this festival, we have re- 
ceived the following particulars of the bathing at Gunga Saugur, from a Pundit, 
who visited the place this season, as well as from a friend, who has been present 
on more than one occasion. 

The Pilgrims who visited Saugur to bathe in the sea, at the Makara Sankranti, 
this year, amounted to between forty and fifty thousand, and consisted of indi- 
viduals of every age, and. both sexes. The men were mostly from the upper 
provinces, but the females chiefly from Bengal. The greater portion belonged 
to the Saiva and Sakta sects, and some of the religious members of these divi- 
sions of the Hindoo faith came from Nepaul and the Punjab, whilst others were 
from the south of India. They assembled on or before Thursday the 11th, and 
the ceremonies began on the 12th ; they occupy three days. 

The place of assemblage is a sand bank, on the southern coast of Gunga 
Saugur, immediately to the west of the creek called Pagoda creek, from a small 
temple situated near its opening into the sea. The temple lies on the same side 
of Pagoda creek as the sand bank, but is separated from the latter by a smaller 
creek running inland, south from which to the sea-shore is thick jungle, with a 
path through it, leading to a tank, whence the pilgrims are supplied with fresh 
water. Tigers sometimes lurk in this jung'e, and the present year are reported 
to have carried off several individuals. Along the sea side, for about a mile, are 
rows of booths, shops, and temporary temples, with the travelling gods of the reli- 
gious medicants, who receive the homage and contributions of the pious. Be- 
sides the supply of provisions, there is a considerable traffic carried on, chiefly 
in betel-nuts, black pepper, and the red powder, to be scattered about at the 
Hooli. According to the Pundit, an impost is levied by the officers of Govern~ 
ment stationed here, of four annas per oar, besides a fee of one anna to the 
establishment ; but the charge, if we are not misinformed, is unauthorised, ex~ 
cept as made by the Byragees or Sanyasis, who had assumed the right of levying 
four annas per oar, and from eight annas to one or two rupees for each shop. 
This claim has been so far authorised, that the right to levy any charge was 
withdrawn from the Saugur Society, upon the petition of the religious mendi- 
cants, and the latter thus confirmed in the power they exercised. The amount 
was inconsiderable, having been farmed, in the first year, for 1,200 rupees, and 
in the second year, for 2,000. 

The first, or preparatory ceremony, is the propitiation of the sea, by casting 
into it suitable offerings. The most appropriate is that termed the Punchu Rutau, 
or five gems, consisting of a pearl, a diamond, and an emerald, a topaz, and a 
piece of coral, with a cocoa nut, and thread-worn by Brahmins. These are 
wrapped in a piece of cloth, and cast into the river below Khela Gacchiya, which 
is called Dhola Samudra, and also at the conflux. The gems are, in general, of 
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the smallest, not worth above a rupee or two, but those whose means-do not 
admit of such a donation, offer’a cocoa-nut,.a betel-nut, or a plantain. 


On the first day, the essential rite is bathing in the sea, which takes place in 
the morning, and is by some repeated at noon. Some also perform the Sraddha, 
or obsequial rite, to deceased ancestors, and some undergo the operation of 
shaving the head. After bathing, they repair to the temple above-mentioned, 
which is dedicated to Kapi/a Muni. This sage was an incarnation of Vishnu, to 
destroy the sixty thousand sons of King Sagara. He took up his station at this 
place, which was then on the brink of a chasm leading to the infernal regions, 
and when the sons of the king, in search of a steed intended for a solemn sacri- 
fice, broke in upon his meditations, he reduced them all to ashes by the light- 
ning of his eye. In order to purify their remains, and secure paradise for their 
spirits, the great-grandson of Sagara brought the Ganges from the heavens to 

is place, where the waters filling up the chasm which now constitutes the bed 
of the sea, thus formed the ocean. The Ganges is named Bhagirathi, after King 
Bhagirath, and the sea is called Saugur, after the name of his great-grandsire. 


The temple of Kapila is under the alternate charge of Bairagi and Sanyasi. 
The latter presides at Mela, in the month of Kartik, the former in Magh, or 
January. They levy.a tax of four annas on each person who visits the temple, 
the amount of which is divided amongst five different establishments of Rama- 
nandi Bairagis, in the vicinity of Calcutta. In front of the temple is a bur-tree, 
and on either side stands an image of Rama and Hanuman; within the temple is 
an image of Kapila, nearly as large as life. The pilgrims very commgnly write 
their names on the wall, with a short prayer to Kapila, whilst some suspend a 
piece of earth or brick to a bough of the bur-tree, accompanying the act with 
some solicitation, as for health, or affluence, or posterity, and a promise, in 
that case, to make a gift to some divinity. 

Behind the temple is a small excavation, termed Sita-kund, filled with fresh 
water, which the pilgrims sip, paying a small fee to the Mahant of the temple. 
This reservoir is probably filled from the tank shortly before the Mela occurs, 
but the att:ndant mendicant endeavours to persuade the people that it is a per- 
petual miracle, and is kept full for the use of the temple. 


On the second and third days, bathing in the sea, and the worship of the 
Ganges, are practised; after which, the meeting breaks up. During the whole 
time he pilgrims sleep on the sand, it beipg held heterodox to repose on board 
their boats. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta.] 


Apperley, Ens. rem. from 6th to 67th N. I.—C. Jan. 27. 

Andrews, J. R. B., Ens., rem. from 18th to 52d N. I—C. Jan. 4. 
Apperley, H., Ens., posted to 6th N.I.—Kurnaul.—C. Jan. 8. 

Alston, J.S., Ens., posted to 27th N. I—C. Jan. 8. 

Angelo, J., Capt. Light Cav. on furl. to Europe, for health.—C. Jan. 14. 
Alpin, Capt., 89th Foot, on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 20. 

Armstreng, J., Mr. to be Collector of Gorruckpore.—C. Feb. 15. 


Brooke, F.C., to be Ens.—C. Jan. 24. 

Bontein, J., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. Jan. 24, 

Bisshopp, Brev.-Maj., 14th Foot, on furl. to Eur.—C, Jan. 24. 

Brooke, G. P., Cadet, promoted to Ens.—C. Jan. 9. 

Batten, G. M., Mr., to be Assist. to Magistrate and to the Collector of Allaha- 
bad.—C. Feb. 1. 

Brooke, G, P. Ens., to do duty with 67th N, I. at Dinapore—C, Jan. 13. 
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Boswell, J. S., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Jan, 3. 

Blunt, Ens., rem. from 48th to 67th N. I.—C, Jan. 27. 

Bailey, Ens., rem. from 56th to 67th N. I—C. Jan. 13. 

Bell, W., Capt. Artil., rem. from 3d brig. horse artil. to 2d com. 5th bat—C. 
Jan. 15. 

Becher, F. G., Mr., to be Register of Rungpore.—C. Jan. 19. 

Bury, C., Mr., to be Assist. Magistrate and Collector of Dacca.—C. Jan. 11. 

Baring, J. D., Corn. to do duty with Ist. Lt. Cav.—C. Jan. 4. 

Budd, G. R., Corn., posted to 3d Lt. Cav. at Keitah.—C. Jan. 8. 

Beatson, T.F. B., Corn., posted to 6th Lt. Cay. at Muttra.—C. Jan. 8. 

Blackwood, W., Ens., posted to 59th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C. Jan. 8. 

Blunt, H. J., Ens., posted to 48th N. I., Neemuch.—C. Jan. 8. 

Bailey, C. D., Ens., posted to 56th N. I., Nusseerabad.—C. Jan. 8. 

Bedingfield, Lieut., Artil., to superintend a revenue survey of Lower Assam. 
—C. Jan. 20. 

Bachman, G., Assist. Com. of Ord., posted to Saugor Magazine.—C. Jan. 25. 

ony, W., Lieut.-Col., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—C. Jan. 12. 

Birch, G. B., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 20. 

Bolton, Lieut., 59th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 20. 

Billamore, Lieut., relieved from duty, withjsurvey of Bombay and Salsétte. 
—C. Feb. 7. 

Barlow, R. Mr., to be Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mahal. 
—C. Jan. 4. 

Blackhall, J., Lieut., of H. M. 48th Reg., to be Fort-Adj. at Poonamallee, and 
to have charge of the pensioners at Tupasore, v. Campbell, resigned. 
—M. Jan. 9. 

Belt O., Lieut., 12th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health—M. Dec. 15. 

Baber, T. F., Lieut., 44th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health_—M. Dec. 19. 

Briggs, Lieut.-Col., 42d N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 12. 

Bayley, J., Capt., 22d N. I., on furlough for health—M. Dec. 19. 


Canning, J. S., Capt., 3d N. IL, transferred to the Inval. Estab.—B. Jan. 16. 
Curry, R. C., Ens.; 17th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Pelly.—B. Jan. 17. 
Cracroft, W., Mr., to be Third Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Be« 
nares.—C. Jan. 4. 
Carleton, Capt., Ist Eur. Reg., placed under orders of Resident of Hyderabad. 
—C. Jan. 22. 
Cameron, A., Assist.-Com. of Ord, re-appointed to Allahabad Magazine. 
Conolly, A., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 20, 
Crayvford, W. A., Lieut., Ist Bom. Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 20, 
Cooper, Lieut., Queen’s Royals, to exch. on half-pay.—C. Jan. 10. 
Carnwath, the Earl of, Maj.-Gen., on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 15. 
Cochrane, Lieut., 87th Foot, to remain in India for six months after the embark- 
ation of his regiment for England.—C. Jan. 10. 
Chambers, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 87th to 41st Foot.—C. Jan. 1. 
Cooper, Lieut., 11th Lt. Drag., on furlough for health.—C. Jan. 27. 
Clarkson, G., Ens. 25th N, I. to be Lieut. v. M‘Mahon, prom.—B. Jan. 2. 
Croxton, T., Capt., Artil., rem. from 5th to 3d troop 3d Brig. Horse Artil. vice 
Bell.—C. 
Colebrook, Capt. 26th N. I. transfer. to Inv. Estab.—C. Jan. 9. 
pasaar thas Capt., Engin., to be Superint. of Canals in Delhi, v. Tickell, 
—C. Jan. 20. 
Comyn, B. T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 53d N. L—C. Jan. 19. 
a si, J. F., Mr., Register of Rajeshy and Joint Magistrate at Dajoorah.— 
. Jan. 19. 
bee cr A.D., Mr., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate at Tanjore. 
—M. Feb. 6. 
Crichton, T., Surg., rem. from 20th to 44th N. L—C. Feb. 12. 
Colvin, J. R., Mr. to be Third Assist. to the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Ni- 
zamut Adawlut.—C, Feb. 15, 
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Cheap, G. C., Mr., to be Magistrate of Burdwan —C. Feb. 8. 

Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist. to the Sec. of the Board of Revenue in the 
Central Provinces.~ C. Feb. 8. 

Coxe, W. B., Lieut.; 43d N. I., to be Adj. v. Manning —M. Jan. 1. 


Dickey, E,'J., Lieut. 14th N. I. to command Escort with Political Agent at 
Bhurtpore.—C. Jan. 12. 

Durant, G., Ens. posted to 32d N. I. Keitah.—C. Jan. 8. 

Drummond, J. C., Ens. 19th N. I. to be Lieut. v. Symes resigned.—C. Jan, 9. 

Darby, C., Ens, 52d N. I. to be Lieut. vy. Mackay, deceased.—C. Jan. 17. 

a a A. A., Ens, llth N. I. to be Lieut. v. Macdonnel, deceased. 
—B. Jan. 28. 

D’Oyly, T., Lieut. artil., to be Capt. by brevet.—C. Jan. 20. 

Dwyer, Lieut. of the Eur. Invalids, to reside at Monghyr.—C. Feb. 12. 

Duncan, T., Surg. appointed to 3d N. I.—C. Feb. 12. 

De L’Etang, E., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. Jan, 12. 

— i to be third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Dacca. 

. Jan. 4, 


Eckford, R., Surg. to be Sup.-Surg. on Estab. y. Ogilvy.—B. Jan. 2. 


Fagan, L. C., Ens, posted to 11th N. I. at Kurnaul.—C, Jan. 8. 

Faithful, R. C., Capt. 14th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Faith, R., Assist.-Surg. Bombay Estab., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—C. Jan. 10. 

Floyer, A. C., Mr. to be Judge and Magistrate of Beerbhoom.—C. 

Furnell, F., Assist.-Surg., appointed to 52d N, I.—C. Feb. 12. 

Forster, J. T., 15th N. I, to be Quart.-Mast. and Inter. to the Marine bat. v. 
Phillips—B. Feb. 15. 


Gilmore, A., to be Assist.-Surg.—C. Jan. 23. 

Godwin, H., Lieut.-Col. rem. from 41st to 87th Foot.—C. Jan. 1. 

Graham, A., Assist.-Surg. to be vaccinator in Guzerat, vy. Gray promoted. 
-—B. Jan. 11. 

Gorton, Mr. W., to be second Judge of the Provincial Court of the second div. 
of Benares.—C. Jan. 4. 

Garrett, Mr. W. \., Judge and Magistrate of Backergunge.—C. Jan. 19. 

Goulds, Mr. F., Register of Dinapore, and joint Magistrate stationed at Maldah. 
—C. Jan. 19. 

Gordon, H., Lieut. 26th N.I. to be Capt. v. Colebrook, transferred to. Inv. 
—C. Jan. 9. : 

Gascoyne, C. M., Corn., posted to 5th Lt. Cav. at Neemuch.—C, Jan. 8. 

Grimes, H. S., Ens. posted to 30th N. I. at Cuttack.—C, Jan. 8. 

Graham, W., Assist.-Surg. to perform Med. duties of civil station of Barripore, 
v. Tweddel.—C. Jan. 20. . ‘ 

Grant, C., Corn. lst Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health.—C., Jan. 26. 

Garrow, The Rev. D., to be District-Chaplain at Cuttack.—C. Feb. 8. 


Heathcott, G. D., Col., rem. from 53d to 37th N. I—C. Jan. 19. 

Hawes, G., Capt. 51st N. I. on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 10. 

Huthwaite, H., Col. 34th N. I. on furlough te Europe for health.—C, Jan. 26, 

~~ H. P., Lieut. Artil. on furlough to N.S. Wales for two years for health 
—C. Jan. 25. 

Hewson, Lieut. 97th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 10. 

Halpin, O., admitted to Inf. and prom. to Ens.—C. Feb..3. 

Hall, A., Surg. Med. Dep., on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 15. 

Heyland, Mr. A., to be Assist. to the Magistrate, and to the Colleetor of Nud- 
deah.—C. Feb. 8. 

Hill, G. M., Ens. posted to 2d extra N. I—C. Jan. 8. 

Hunter, N., Capt. of Artil. on furlough for health,—Jan. 9. 
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Hessman, Lieut.-Col. Gom., appointed te the Gen. Staff of the Army.—B. Feb. 
12, and allowed a furlough to the Cape for health, for a twelve-month from 
the 15th Feb. 

Halliday, Mr. J. F., to be second Agsist.-Register of the Courts of Sudder De-- 
wanny, and Nizamut Adawlut.—C. Feb. 16. 

Harvey, Mr. J. J., to be Register of Burdwan.—C. Jan. 19. 

Hendy, , E,, Falah Artillery, to be Quart.-Mast.-Gen. v. Shuldham. 
—B. Jan. 15. 


Hopper, F. H., Lieut. lst Eur. Reg. to be Adj. v. Doveton, permitted to return 
to Europe.—M. Dec. 15. 

Hay, E., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. Jan. 24, 

Heath, W.,to be Assist.-Surg.—C. Jan. 23. 


Irvine, A., Lieut., of Engineers, on furlough to Europe, for health.—C. Jan. 12, 


Jackson, A. C., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate, and to the Collector of Bahar, 
—C. Feb. 15. 
Johnson, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Civ,-Surg. at Sholapore.—B. Jan, 11, 


Knox, J., Lieut., of H. M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, to be Aide-de-Camp to his Ex- 
cellency the Com.-in-Chief.—B. Jan. 16. 
Kennet. F. V., Lieut. 21st N. I., on furlough to Europe for health—B. Feb, 16, 
King, R. G., 2d N. L., to be Adjutant, v. Jones. promoted.—B. Feb. 13. 
Kennaway, Mr, W.R., to be Register of Zillah Court at Etawah.—C, Jan. 19, 
Kirby, J.S., Lieut., 44th N. I. to be Capt. by brevet.—C, Jan, 25. i 
Kelly, W. B., Cornet, Ist Light Cav. struck off strength of army.—C. Jan. 26, 
Knight, G., Col., Pension Estab., on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan, 12. 


Lindesay, A. K., Assist.-Surgeon, appointed to 4th Extra N,1., at Juanpore. 
—C. Jia. 5. 

Lewin, Lieut., Artil., to act as Adj. v. Fenning.—C. Jan. 13. 

Lester, Capt., to take charge of the Arsenal.—B. Feb. 12. 

Lomer, W. H., Ens., posted to 43d N. I, at Saugor.—C, Jan. 8. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 87th Foot.—C. Jan. 13. 

Love, S., Surg. to be Vaccinator v. Michael.—B. Jan. 11. 

Law, M. F. to be Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal, &c. of Dacea. 
—C. Jan. 4. 

Lowther, M. W., to be fourth Judge of the Courts of Appeal, &c. of Benares, 
—C. Jan. 4. 


Macnaghten, J. D., Cornet, posted to 6th Light Cav. at Muttra,—C. Jan. 8. 

Master, W., Cornet, posted to the 10th Light Cav.—C. Jan. 8. 

Mackay, A.J., Ens., posted to 15th N. I—C. Jan. 8. 

Mayow, J. H. W., Ens., posted to 14th N. I. at Lucknow.—C. Jan. 8, 

M‘Leod, D.A., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 54th N. I. in Assam.—C. Jan, 9, 

Martindell, Sir G,, Maj.-Gen., to command fortress of Buxar, v. Sir J. Browne, 
—C. Jan. 26. 

M‘Lean, Ens., rem, from 2d to 57th N. I.—C. Jan, 15, 

Mansell, C. G. Mr., to be Assist.-Sec. in the Western Provinces.—C. Jan. 19, 

Morrison, D, B., Mr., to be Register of city of Dinapore.—C. Jan. 19. 

Macra, J. M., Assist.-Surg., to perform Med. duties of Civil station at Patna, 
v. Thomson.—C. Jan, 12, 

M‘Connell, W. C., Cadet, to be Ensign.—C. Jan. 12. 

M‘Connell, W. C., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I. at Dinapore—C. Jan. 13. 

Mills, J. A.M., Mr., to be Extra Assist. Register of the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawbut.—C. Feb. 15. 

Murray, Lieut.-Col., 16th Lancers, to be a Brigadier'on Estab. y. Combe. 
—C. Jan. 26. 

Mostyn, J. S., Lieut., 5th Extra N. I. on fur. to Europe for health—C. Jan. 10. 

M‘Gregor, R. G., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. ‘Jan. 20. 

a. Wiebe to be Vaecinator in the Deccan, v. Taylor, promoted, 
—B. Jan. 11. : 
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Montefiore, Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon to the Bussorah Residency.—B. Jan. 11, 

Mitford, R., Mr., to be Second Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of 
Dacca.—C. Jan. 4. 

Mills, J. M., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Collector of Tipperah, 


—C. Jan. 4. 
M‘Gregor, G. H., Lieut., Artil., posted to the 10th comp. 6th bat.—C. Jan. 30, 


ng ag og3 2d Grenadier N. I. on furlough to Europe for a twelve month. 
—B. Jan. 12 
Okeden, Mr. W. P., First Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad.—C. Feb. 1, 


Pierce, F., Lieut.-Col., to be Commandant of Artil. with a seat at the Military 
Board.—B. Feb. 12. 

Paterson, J. J., Surg., rem. from the 44th to 28th N. I—C. Feb. 12. 

Pelley, C. F., Lieut. 17th N. I. to be Capt. v. Ellis, deceased.—B. Jan. 17. 

Pine, Maj.-Gen. app. to the command of the Presidency Div. of the army, Cal- 
cutta, v. Earl Carnwath, returned to Europe.—C. Jan. 28. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Assist.-Surg. appointed to 44th N. I—C. Feb. 12. 

ty ne H., to be second Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad. 
—C. Feb. 1. 

Peacock, C., Lieut. 59th Foot on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 15. 

Prother, E. R., Lieut. Artil. on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Jan. 4. 


Ricketts, Mr. H., to be joint Magistrate and dep. Collec. of Balasore —C. Jan. 4. 
Rogers, W. H., Assist.-Surg. placed under orders of Superintend.-Surg. at 
awnpore.—C, Jan. 4. 

Rogers, C., Ens , 3d N. I. to be Lieut. v. Martin; deceased. —C. Jan. 20. 

Riddell, Mr. R. F., admit. Assist.-Surg. on estab.—C. Jan. 5. 

Ravenscroft, Mr. G. S., admitted to Cav. and prom. to Cornet.—C. Feb. 3. 

Raife, C., Ens. to do duty with 67th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Jan. 13. 

Robertson, Mr. W. T., to be princip. Assist.-Agent to the Goy.-Gen. in Saugor 
and the Nerbudda Territories.—C. Feb. 2. 

Rand, G. C. C., 8th Mad. N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Feb. 16. 


Stanley, W. H., Lieut. 18th N. I. on furlough to Europe.—B. Feb. 13. 

Sterling, Mr. E., to be Collector of Stamps of Agra.—C. Feb. 1. 

Sutton, H., Lieut. Artil. to act as Exec. Engin. at Mhow, v. Athill.—B. Feb. 20. 

Stockwell, Mr. G., to be Judge and Magistrate of Benares.—C. 

Symes, C., Lieut. 19th N. I., permitted to resign.—C. Jan. 9. 

Stockhouse, Assist.-Surg. rem. from 4th extra to 22d N. I—C. Jan. 5. 

Shaw, Mr. T. A., Judge of the Zillah of Chittagong.—C. Jan. 4. 

Scott, G., Cornet, posted to 4th Lt. Cav., at Muttra—C. Jan. 8. 

Steele, C., Ens. posted to 26th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C. Jan. 8. 

Scott, J. C., Ens. posted to 26th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C. Jan. 8. 

Seymour, R., Capt., to be Maj. of Brigade in Cuttack.—C. Jan. 13. 

Smith, E. J., Lieut. of Engin., to be execut. Engin. of 6th or Allahabad div., &c. 
v. Irvine.—C. Jan. 26. ; 

Sheane, Assist.-Surg. 13th Lt. Dr. on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 10. 

Stainforth, Mr. H., to be second Register of Benares.—C. Jan. 19. 

Shaw, W., Ens. to do duty with 54th N. I. at Rungpore.—C. Jan, 13. 

Small, Assist.-Surg. to do duty with the 14th Foot.—C. Jan. 15. 

Shaw, Mr. Jas., to be Magistrate of Nuddeah.—C. Feb. 8. 

Spiers, Mr. A., to be Assist. to the Collector in the Central Provinces.—C. Feb. 8. 


Tweddell, Assist.-Surg. H. M. to do med. duty of civ. station at Chittagong, v. 
Graham.—C. Jan. 20. 

Turquand, W. J., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Dacca Jellalpore. 
—C. Jan. 4. 

Thomas, J., Lieut., 18th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—B. Jan. 2. 

Trevelyan, C. E., Mr. to be Assist. to Coll. of Delhi.—C, Jan. 4. 

Taylor, J., Ens., 26th N. L, to be Lieutenant. x-Nash, dec.—C. Jan. 9. 

Thomson, R. M. M., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. to Bhurtpore Agency.—Jan. 12. 
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Thomson, W. B., Ens. 67th N. L, to do duty at Dinapore.—C. Jan. 4. 


Udny, G.G., Mr., to be First Assist.-Reg. of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut.—C. Feb. 15. 


Vibart, J. G., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Juanpore.—C. Jan. 4. 


Whittingham, Gen. Sir Stamford, Kt., C.B. and K.C.B., to command the Cawn- 
pore div. of the army.—C. Jan. 30. 

Whiteford, J., Lieut., Artil. (newly arrived) posted to the 12th comp., 2d bat. 
—C Jan. 30. 

Wilson, David, Capt., 7th N. L., to be Resident in the Persian Gulf, v. Stannus.’ 
—B. Jan. 12. 

Wynch, P. M., Mr., to be Collector of Stamps'in Calcutta.—C. Feb. 1. 

Webb, W. J., Surg., appointed to 7th N. I—C. Feb. 12. 

Wardrope, A., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Wake, W. H., Lieut., 44th N. I., to be Captain by brev.—C. Jan. 26. 

Wray, C., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan, 26. 


Young, A., Assist,-Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Kaira, v. Graham.—B, Jan. 11. 


BIRTHS. 


Agabeg, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 19. 
Anderson, the lady of G. W. Esq. of a daughter, at Poonah, Feb. 16. 
Auley, the lady of W., Esq. of a son, C. Feb. 11. 

Armstrong, the lady of James, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, C. Feb. 7. 


Bell, the lady of Lieut. J. H., Assist. Audit. Gen. of a’daughter, at Colaba, 
Feb. 14. ‘ 

Burford, the lady of Lieut. and Adj., 27th N. L, of a son and heir, at Benares, 
Jan. 25. 


Charters, the lady of W. S., Esq. M. D., of a daughter, at Bareilly, Feb. 7. 
Creighton, the lady of R., Esq., of a son. at Dinapore, Jan. 22. 
Crisp, the lady of Capt., Madras Estab. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 20. 


Dunlop, the lady of Maj. W. 52d N. L., of a son, at Burrisaul, Jan. 18. 

De Cruz, the wife of Mr. J., Sub. Ass.-Surg., of a daughter, at Poonamallee, 
Feb. 1. 

Davidson, the lady of Capt. W. B. of the Humayoon Shah, of a son, C. Feb. 16.: 

Dowker, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at St. Thomé, Feb. 9. : 


Farran, the lady of Lieut. C. 74th N. L., of a son, at Madras, Jan. 29. 
Fraser, the lady of Lieut. and Adj., Nagpore Serv., of a son, at Nagpore, 
Jan. 20. . 


Gregory, the lady of G., Esq. of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 
Grant, the lady of J. W., Esq, at Malda, Jan. 23. 


Halon, the lady of G. E., Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
an. 28. 


Lane, the lady of Lieut., of Artil., of a daughter, at Dum-Dum, Jan. 19. 
Limond, the lady of R., Esq. Sup. Surg., of a daughter, near Benares, Jan. 19. 
Laurie, the lady of Lieut. F., 12th N. I., of a son, at Mhow, B. Feb. 23. 


Morrell, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, near Berhampore, Feb. 2. 

Morton, the wife of Mr. Sub.-Conductor G., of a son, at Bellary. Jan. 28. 
Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, B. Feb. 7. 

Magrath, the lady of A. N., Esq., of a sun, at Arcot, Feb. 9. 

Marriot, the lady of Maj. 11th N. I., of a son, at Vizeanagrum, M. Jan. 27. 
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a lady of J., Esq., of the Civ. Service, of @ daughter, at Vellore, 
b 


eb. 14. 
Nelson, the lady of R., Esq. Civ. Service, of a son, at Dindigul, Feb. 1. 
Owen, the lady of H. G., Esq., Civ. Service, of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. 5. 


Paton, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Balligunge, Feb. 2, 
Pattle, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Jan. 14 


Roe, the lady of Capt. Ass.-Quart-Mast.-Gen., of a daughter, at Baroda, Feb. 3. 
Roome, the lady of Maj., of a daughter, at Bhewndy, Feb. 4. 
Ronald, the lady of R. M., Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 3. 


Smith, the lady of W. R., Esq., of a daughter, at the Presidency, Madras, 
Jan. 30. 

Senior, the lady of Lieut., 35th N. L, of a daughter, at Vepery, Jan. 25. 

Saunders, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a daughter, York Terrace, London, July 13. 


Vincent, the lady of Lieut.-Adj., 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, Jan. 14. 
Vandenberg, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, C. Feb. 13. 


Wedderburn, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, Bombay, Feb. 7. 

Wake, the lady of Capt, H. W., of the Bengal Army, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wylde, the lady of Lieut. and Adjutant, 14th N. 1. of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
eb. 3. 

Webster, the lady of the Rev. A., of a son, at Mradas, Feb. 14. 

Webster, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Feb. 27. 


Young, the lady of Major F., at Deyrah, Jan. 21: 


MARRIAGES. 


Ashton, Mr. G. R., to Miss R. Wilton, daughter of the late Lieut. Wilton, 
at Madras, Feb. 3. 

Arratoon, Mr. J. H., eldest son of the late H. Arratoon, Esq., to Miss C. Bagram, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 


Cunliffe, B., Esq,, Civil Service, to Miss Haigson, at Madras, Feb. 3. 

Dickinson, H., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Watts, Trinchinopoly, Feb. 17. 

—— Capt. R., of the ship Earl Kelly, to Miss J. A. F. Franck, at Madras, 
eb. 5. 

Fox, W., Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. T. B. Scott, at Calcutta, Feb. 9. 

Goddard, Mr. R. E., of the Commissariat, to Miss E. Taylor, at Madras, Feb. 15. 


Hunter, Lieut. C., 16th N. I., to A. E., third daughter of T. Morris, Esq., Surv.- 
Gen.-Cus., London, at Bombay, Jan. 28. : 

Hannah, Mr. W., Apothecary, 2d Batt. Artil., to Miss M. A. M‘Auliff, at Alli- 
pore, Feb. 12. + 

Hornett, G., Esq., to Miss Delia Turnbull, at Calcutta, Jan. 12. 


Lamouroux, P. A., Esq., to Miss J. M. Francis, eldest daughter of F. Vrignon, 
Esq., at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 4 
Lindesay, A. K., Esq., Assistant-surgeon, 4th Extra N.1., to Miss M. Keir, 

at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 


— — M., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Catherine M. Marten, at Calcutta, 
e ‘ 


Ross, Mr. G. S. F., merchant, eldest son of Mr. G. Ross, Cond., to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. Conductor Ross, of Belgaum, at Bellary, Jan 26. 


Stewart, H. T., Esq., of Mirzapore, to Mary, eldest daughter of N. Mahone, 
Esq., of Castle Troy, Limerick, Ireland, at Agra, Jan. 15. 

Sherer, Lieut. G. M., 57th N.I., to Jane, third daughter of Brig. O*Halloraa, 
at Calcutta, Feb. I. 
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Vaz, Cot B. S., Commander of the brig F. Millet, to Thereza, relict of Capt. 
A. D’Coil, at Chittagong, Jan 2. 

Wheeler, Lieut. F., Interp. and Quar.-Mas, 2d Light Cay., to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Palmer, District Chaplain, at Nusseerabad, Feb. 1. 


DEATHS. 


Brenen, J. L., Esq., Assist.-Surg., aged 38, at Calcutta, Jan. 28, 

Burton, J. C., Esq., aged 47, at Sea, Jan. 23. 

Boyce, Lieut. G. K., 1st Eurp. regt. at Musulipatam, Feb. 19. 
Brotheridge, the lady of Capt., H. M. 48th regt. at Pondicherry, Jan. 25. 
Buchanan, J. R., Esq. Assist.-Surg. 17th N. L, at Delhi, Feb. 7. 


Colyear, Lieut. M. T., of the Artil. at Dum Dum, Feb. 13. 
Forrester, W., Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack, Jan. 21. 


Grant, Catherine Smith, wife of C. Grant, Esq., aged 35, at Bombay, Feb. 10. 

Green, Eleanor, daughter of J. Green, Sub Cond. of Ordnance, aged two years 
and six months, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Griffiths, Lieut. and Quart. Mast., F. B., 42d N. I. at Gooty, Feb. 20. 

Grant, the lady of Sir Charles, at Bombay, Feb. 10. 

Kempt Mr. F. R. G. B., son of the late Capt. F. Kempt, at Bombay, Feb. 8. 

Langley, Fred. D., infant son of Lieut. Langley, 3d Light Cav., at Arcot, Jan. 27. 

Ledlie, Captain, the lady of, 38th N. I., above: Bogwangolah, Jan. 15. 

Page, R. M., Esq., at Chowringhee, Feb. 13. 

Ritchie, Mr. S., chief officer of the Castle Forbes, at sea, Jan. 1. 


Toplore Renee» the infant daughter of Lieut.-Col. Taylor, 25th N. L, at Poona, 
an. 31. : 
Taylor, Mr, W., livery-stable keeper at Trichinopoly, Jan 18. 


Thomas, ‘Frances, eldést daughter of the late Major Thomas, at Hazaree- 
baugh, Feb. 2. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival.  Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. ieee 
27. 
Downs .. Reaper Broad .. Bengal.. Feb. 9 
Downs .. England Keay -. China .. Feb. 10 
Weymouth _ Exporter ’ Bullen .. Bengal .. Jan. 
Downs .. Cornwall - YounghusbandBengal .. Feb. 24 
Portsmouth Sarah Miller .. Bengal .. Jan. 
Ramsgate .. Juliana Innes -- Bengal .. Feb. 
Portsmouth Wellington .. Evans .. Madras... Mar. 
Liverpool .. Frances Heard .. Bengal... Feb. 
Plymouth .. Mary Ann’... Spottiswoode Singapore Mar. 
Plymouth .. Providence .. Ardlie .. Madras.. Feb. 
Portsmouth Mountstuart Elph.Henning .. Bombay... Feb. 
Downs .. Hibbert .. Theaker .. Bombay.. Feb. 
Dover .. Ganges -. Lloyd  .. Bengal .. Feb. 
Isle of Wight Dunira -- Hamilton.. China .. Mar. 
Isle of Wight Lady Melville.. Clifford .. China .. Mar, 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. - Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 


N.S. Wales .. Albion -- Ralph -- London 
N.S. Wales .. Midas -- Bagrie - London 
V.D.Land. .. Admiral Cockburn Cooling .. London 
Bombay -» Britannia .- Walker .. London 
Bengal - Rosella .. Pyke -- London 
Batavia -- James -- Nesfield .. Liverpool 
Batavia -- Mary -- Guy -- Liverpool 
Madras -» Mellish -- Vincent .. London 
Mauritius .. Seppings .- Loader §.. London 
Mauritius .. Madeline -- Cochlan  .. London 
Cape Harvey Findlay .. London 





Cape -» Dunnegan Castle. Flinn -- London 
St.Helena .. Farquharson .. Cruickshanks London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Port of Depart. Ship’s Name, Commander. Destination. 


& 
Deal .. Topaz .-» Stroyan .. Mauritius 
Deal .- Streuthall .- Dinning .. Mauritius 
Deal .. Strangford .- Gray -- Mauritius 
Deal .» Elizaand Jane .. Liddel .. Mauritius 
Liverpool .. John Hayes .. Worthington Bengal 
Liverpool .. Sunbury -. Pattison .. Mauritius 
Deal . Mary -. Laird -- Cape 
Deal -- Midgrave -- Turner -- Cape | 
Portsmouth .. Edward .. Holdridge .. Batavia 
Deal .- Promise -. Landes .» Mauritius 
Deal .- Lord Melville .. Browne - Bengal 
Deal . Barbara . .. Pearson .. Cape 
Deal Carnarvon .- Winspear .. Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Jane .- Jamieson .. Mad. & Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Carn Brea Castle Davey as 
Deal .- Euphrates -- Buckham .. g 
Deal .- Elphinston .. Atkinson .. Mad & Bengal 
Deal .- Achilles Henderson .. Mauritius 
Cowes . Padang - Rogers .. Padang 
Deal .- Neptune .-, Cumberledge Bom.& Bengal 
Deal .. Britannia . Ferries .- Bombay 
Deal -- Burrell -. Metcalfe .. Singapore 
Deal .. Hussaren Gibson os 
Liverpool .. Nereus -- MacFarlane 
Deal .. Mary Ann - Boucaat .. 

Greenock - Martha . Lindsay 

Deal .- Arethusa -. Hamilton .. Singapore 
Deal .. Baretto, Jun. .. Shannon .. Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Catharine ~ Macintosh .. Bengal 
Liverpool .. Turners . Leader -- Bombay 
Greenock .. Comet . Fraser -- Bombay 
Deal .. Upton Castle .. Wildridge .. Bombay 
Deal Tyne Cotgrave .. Bombay 
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GeneraL List or Passencens. 


PassENGERS HomMEWARDS. 
By the Mountstwart Elphinstone, Capt. Henning, from Bombay :~Col. Ken- 
, C. B. ;——Capt. Gordon, Madras Army ; Anderson, Marines ;——M ‘Leah, 
Regt. ;—~—-M ‘Kenzie, 2d Queen’s Regt.; Dr. Bell and lady; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkyns ; Mésdames Willoughby and Macleod; 14 children ; 122men ; the womeh 
and children of H. M’s: and Hon. Company’s troops, left at St. Helena ; Col. 
Hessman, Bombay Artil.; Dr. Thornton, Madras do.; J. Elphinstone, Esq. C. 
8. ; Mrs. Elphinstone. 
By the Exporter from Bengal :—Capt. Phipps, 88th regt.; Ensign Canne 
90th regt. ; Mr. Chartris, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. : rt 
By the Gipséy, Quick, from Bombay, at Liverpool 21st June :—Lieut. Ken- 
nett, 22d N. I.; Superintend. Surg. Mr. Mrs. Miss and Master Kemball; Mrs 
Palier and son 3,Misses Logies, and Master Barra. 


By thé Juliana, Innes, from Bengal :—Capt. Howes and lady ; Lieut. Bolton, 
59th regs 5 Ensign Snell, 2d_regt; Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Col. Hampton; 
Misses Wheatley, left at the Cape. 


By the Wellington, Evans, from Madras :~Majors Gamage and Grey ; Capts- 
Bailey and Campbell, 46th regt.; Ensigns Christie and Faunce ; Mr. Hunter of 
the Civil Service ; and Masters Rudyerd, Campbell, Gamage, Madigan, and Grey: 
Mesdames Campbell, Tichbourne, Fitzpatrick, Gamage, and Grey; and fifteen 
servants. 

By the Reaper from Bengal :—T. F. Waghorn, Esq., Company’s Marine. 

By the Cornwall, from Bengal :—Cols. Pepper and Knight ; Capts. J. Angelo, 
3d N. Lt. Cav., J. Johnston, Artil. and J. Day, 87th reg.; Lieutenants Connolly, 
6th reg. Lt. Cav., P. R. Harris, 87th reg. ; Ensign Dudly, 87th reg.; George Mac- 
killop and Wm. Blunt, Esqrs.; Masters Blunt, Angelo, Ferris, and Mac- 
killop; Mesdames Mackillop, Blunt, Angelo, and Laws; Misses Blunt, 
Angelo, and Barclay ; their servants ; Major Pattle and Matlett landed at St. 

elena, 

By the Providence, Ardlie, from Madras :—Major Osborn ; Capt. Bell; Drs- 
Gillespie and Hewitt; Messrs. Leveck and Edwards ; Masters Osborn, Levick, 
Cox, Glassin, Schugrasse ; Messdames Osborns, Cassin, and Levick ; Misses 
Osborn, Levick, and Cassin. 


By the Lady Kennaway, Surflen, from Ceylon and the Mauritius :—Captain 
Orr, 97th reg. (died at sea) ; Lieut. Young ; Dr. Armstrong ; Mr. Wright; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper; Lady Gifford; Misses Pennell, Best, and MacMullen, 73 
invalids, (two died); three women; tenchildren. Sir Harding Gifford, late 
Chief Judge at Ceylon, died 30th April, off the Cape. 


By the Dunira, from: China :—Mr. Geo. Hamilton, from Bengal; Mr. and 
Mrs. Josh, Cole, and four children, from St. Helena; Mr. Richard Leech and 
Bon. e 


By the Lady Melville, from China:—Capt. Bacon, Beng. Estab.; Major 
Stewart and Lady and son, and Margaret Clifford Stewart, (born at sea, 24th 
May ;) one native female servant. 


PorTsMouTH, July 19.—Arrived his Majesty’s ship Boadicea, from Madras, 
sailed 15th Feb., Trincomalee 25th; left there the Zhalia, Biden, with loss of 
mizen-mast ; arrived at the Cape on the 19th of April; on the 4th of May the 
Thalia came into Simon’s Bay, with loss of mizen-mast, quarter-boats, wheel, 
bulwarks. &c., having experienced a most dreadful gale on the 3d of April; sailed 
on the 5th of May from the Cape, and arrived at St. Helena on the 25th of May; 
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left there the Farguharson, for China, to sail next day; arrived at Ascension on 
the 30th May, and sailed 2d of June, left there the Orestes transport, from the 
Coast of Africa, with invalids, for England; 8th of March spoke the Othello, from 
Liverpool for Calcutta, the whole of the crew very sickly. When the Boadicea 
sailed, the squadron in India were employed as follows: Java (Rear-Admiral 
Gage), Cyrene, and Champion, at Trincomalee; Tamar, Athol, and Pandora, 
in the Red Sea; Rainbow, and Fly, at New South Wales; Hind, at Bombay, 
The Cape squadron was thus disposed of: Owen Glendower (Com. Christian}, 
and Sparrowhawk, in Simon’s Bay ; Samarang, at the Mauritius ; Helicon, on her 
passage to Mombas, Zanzibar, and the Mauritius. The garrison at Ascension 
were healthy. Colonel Nicholls, the Governor, was busy in making roads, turtle 
ponds, and bringing the ground into cultivation, in spots that would admit of it, 
The island had produced, this season, green peas, sweet potatoes, and carrots ; 
but water had become rather scarce, from ample supplies being given to ships 
that had touched there. The Boadicea, after leaving St. Helena; met with light 
variable winds, and had the N. E. trade winds very far to the northward, which 
‘accounts for her long voyage. She spoke the Romney, 50, Capt. N. Lockyer; 
in lat. 44. 12. N. long. 22. 10. W., bound to Quebec, with troops (who supplied 
the Boadicea with a week’s provisions ;) and also, on the 12th inst., the Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone, from Bombay, in lat. 47. 50. N. 20. 6. W., and the Boadicea 
supplied her with provisions, being bound, with soldiers, to London. The Boa- 
_ dicea has been nearly three years actively employed in India, during which time 
‘she lost more than one-third of her officers and men. There is only one gun- 
“room officer come home that went out with her. 
It is said that the Briton frigate, Captain Augustus W. J. Clifford, C.B., is on 
her return from St. Petersburgh, to be fitted tp take out Lord William Bentinck, 
appointed Governor-General of India. 





ERRATUM. 


In Colonel Stanhope’s speech on the Patronage of the East India Directors, 
given in our last Number, there were some errors which it is important to cor- 
rect. The passage beginning at the sixteenth line from the bottom of page 194, 
should have run thus : ‘ With respect to the officers in the Company’s service, 
there was no doubt that their appointments would sell in the market for 1,000/ 
each; for they received twice as much pay as the officers in the King’s service, 
and, after twenty-two years, they were entitled to a pension equal to King’s full 
pay. Thecornetcies and ensigncies in the King’s service were sold from 1,260/. 
to 450/.; the lieutenantcies from 1,785/. to 700/.; the captaincies from 3,500/. 
to 1,800/.; the majorities from 8,300/. to 3,200/.; and the lieutenant-colonelcies 
from 9,000/. to 4,500/. Such were the regulation prices for the above commissions 
in the different branches of theservice ; but all of these were clandestinely sold 
for at least one-third more than the sums:specified. Now, all similar commis- 
sions in the Company’s service are obtained gratis. No man could, there- 
fore, doubt that these five commissions, with double pay and double pensions 
attached to them, as in the Company's service, were worth 1,000/. The purchase- 
money would, of course, be furnished by the relations or friends, and could prove 
no injury to those excellent officers who deserved every reward, and in fact cost 
the state far less than the Civil Service.’ 





